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HE numerous enemies, whom Wolfey’s fuddenc x a p, 
elevation, his afpiring character, and his haughty **VHI- 
Pr F P a 3 > ra Cm 
deportment had raifed him, ferved only to rivet 1615. 
Wolfey’s 


ad miniftrae 
fupporting the choice which he had made, and who wastion. 


VoL. IV, B incapable 


him fafter in Henry’s confidence ; who valued himfelf on 


() 
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. ae incapable of yielding either to the murmur s of the people 


wor to the difcontents of the great. That artful prelate 
*515*  likewife, well acquainted with the king’s imperious 

temper, concealed from him the abfolute afcendant, 
which he had 4cquired; and while he fecretly directed 
all public councils, he ever pretended a blind fubmiffion 
to the will and authority. of his matter. 2BY entering 
into the king’s pleafures, he prefer 
-by condu@ting his bufinefs, he grat 
and by his unlimited complaifance if-bo 
prevented all that jealoufy, to which zs ex 
quifitions, and his fplendid oftentatious train of life fhould 
naturally have given birth. The archbiflopric of York 
falling vacant by the-death of Bambridge, Wolfey was 
promoted to that fee, and religned the bifhopric of Lin- 
coln. Befides enjoying the adminiftration of Tournay, 
he got pofleffion, on eafy leafes, of the revenues of Bath, 
Worcetter, and Hereford, bifhoprics filled by Italians, 
who were allowed to refide- abroad, ‘and who were glad 
to. compound’ for this indulgence, by yielding a aie 
derable fhare of their income. He held in commendam 
the abbey of St. Albans, and many other church pre- 
ferments. He was even allowed to white with the fee 
of York, firft that of Durham, next that of Winchefter ; 


_ there feemed to be no end of his accuifitions i 
j Ss is 


The pope, 
king, was defirous 
of anaes ing hi in his interefts, and created ‘him a car- 
dinal.. No churchman, under eeicie of exacting regard 
to religion, ever carried to a more exorbitant height the 
ftate and dignity of that. character. His train confifted 
of eight hundred fervants, 
and gentlemen : Some even of 


4 


children into his family 


gain them 


to 


them to bear offices as 


ftinguifhed by any art or 
dinal ; and none paid court in vain. 


was then in its infancy, fourid in him a o 


oy $4 ae i hekeod art 
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and both by his public 


le pave encou ment to every Sani of erud a 
] ncouragement to every br 
Not content with this munificence, which gained him 


the approbation of th ftrove to dazzle the eyés 


ple sndor of his 


of the populace, by the 
furniture, the coftly embroidery of his liveries, the 


luftre of his apparel. -He was the firft clergyman in 


England that wore filk and gold, not only on his habit 
but alfo on his faddles and the trappings of his horfes ». 
He caufed his cardinal’s hat to be borne aloft by a perfon 
of rank; and when he came to the’ king’s chapel, would 
permit it to be laid on no place but the altar. A 
prieft, the talleft and moft comely he could find, carried 
before him a pillar of filver, on whofe top was placed a 
crofs: But not fatisfied with this paradé, to which he 
thought himfelf entitled as cardinal, he provided another 
price of equal ftature and beauty, who marched along, 
bearing the crofs of York, even in the diocefe of Can- 
terbury ; contrary to the ancient rule and the a; 


y 
oS 


reement 
between the prelates of thefe rival fees‘. ‘The people 
made merry with the cardinal’s oftentation; and faid 
they were now fenfible, that one crucifix alone was 
not fufficient for the expiation of his fins and offences. 
WarHAM, chancellor and archbifhop of Canterbury, 
a man of a moderate temper, averfe to all difputes, chofe 


rather to fetire from public employment, than maintain 


m, Epitt. lib. 2. epift, 1. lib, 16. epift, 3. b Polydore Vir 
Stowe, p. 501. -Holingthed, p, 847. © Polydore 
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© H AP. an unequal conteft with the haughty cardinal. He re= 

Lied figned his office of chancellor ; and the great feal was 

3515 immediately delivered to. Wolfey. If this new accu- 

mulation of dignity encreafed his enemies, it alfo. ferved 

to exalt his perfonal chara¢ter, and prove the extent of 

his capacity. A ftrict adminiftration of juftice took place 

during his enjoyment of this high office ; and no chan- 

cellor ever difcovered greater impartiality in his deci- 

fions, deeper penetration of judgment, or more enlarged 
knowledge of law and equity °. 

Tue duke of Norfolk, finding the king’s money al- 
moft entirely exhaufted by projects and pleafures, while 
his inclination for expence ftill continued, was glad to 
refign his office of treafurer, and retire from court. His 
rival, Fox, bifhop of Winchefter, reaped no advantage 
from his abfence ; but partly overcome by years and in- 
firmities, partly difgufted at the afcendant acquired by 
Wolfey, withdrew himfelf wholly to the care of his 
diocefe. The duke of Suffolk had alfo taken offence, 
that the king, by the cardinal’s perfuafion, had refufed 
to pay a debt, which he had contracted during his refi- 
dence in France; and he thenceforth affected to liye in 
privacy. ‘Thefe incidents left Wolfey to enjoy without 
a rival the whole power and favour of the king; and 
they put into his hands every kind of authority, In 
yain, did Fox, before his retirement, warn the king 
*¢ not to fuffer the fervant to be greater than his mafter:’”” 
Henry replied, ‘* that he well knew how to retain all 
*< his fubjeéts in obedience ;” but he continued fill an 


unlimited deference in every thing to the dire@ions-and 
counfels of the cardinal. 


THE public tranquillity was fo well eftablifhed in 
England, the obedience of the people fo entire, the ge- 


4 Sir Thomas More, Stowe, p, so4, 


eral 


Wr oN RY Viti. 5 
. 

iftice, by the cardinal’s means¢, C H A P. 

/ SSP 4.25) 1A 


fo ney that no dome aie occu 
turb the repofe of the 
minifte Ty hey might even have 


any fie attention to foreign affairs, were it poffible for 


men to enjoy any fituation in abfolute tr uillity, or 


abitain from projects and enterprizes, however fruitlefs 


and unneceflar 


THE will of the late king of Scotland, who left hiss 


2 - . t 
widow regent of the kingdom, and the vote of the con- 


vention of ftates, which confirmed that deftination, had 
eX} limited ker authority to the condition of her 
remaining unmarried f : But notwithftanding this limi- 


tation, a few months after her hufband’s death, fhe 
efpoufed the earl of Angus, of the name of Douglas, a 
young nobleman of great family and promifing hopes. 
Some of the nobility now propofed the electing of 
Angus to the regency, and recommended this choice as 


Ta 


the moft likely mearis of preferving peace with En; 


Jand: But the jea great families, and the 


fear of exalting the begat oppofition to this 
meafure. Lord Hume in particular, the moft powerful 
er tain in the kingdom, infifted on recalling the duke 

Albany, fon toa Bathe of James III. who had been 
a into France, and who, having there married, 
had left pofterity, that were the next heirs to the crown, 
and the neareft relations to their young fovereign. Al- 


bany, though firft prince of the blood, had never been in 


Scotland, was totally unacquainted with the mann 


the people, ignorant of their fituation, unpra¢tifed in 
their languz yet fuch was the favour attend 

French atic,” and fo great the authority of Hume, 
that this prince was invited to accept the reins of go- 


€ Erafm. lib. 2. epift.z, Cavendith, Hall. f Buchanan, lib, 14, 
Drummond, Herbert, 
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"king of England, detained Albany fome time in France; 
but -at laft, fenfible how important it was to keep Scot- 
land in his interefts, he permitted him to go over, and 
take pofleflion of the regency: He even renewed the an- 
cient league with that kingdom, though it implied fuch 
a clofe connexion, as might be thought fomewhat to in- 
trench on his alliance with | 
Wuen the regent arrived in Scotland, he made en- 
quiries. concerning the flate of the country, and charac- 
ter of the people ; and he difcovered a {cene, with which 
he was hitherto but little acquainted. That turbulent 
kingdom, he found, was rather to be confidered as a 
one, of petty princes, 
olity; and even the king, 
much more a ré t, pofleficd an authority 
tain, and precarious. Arms, more than laws, 
and courage, preferably to equity or juftice, was 
virtues moft valued and refpected. The nobil ee in 
whom the whole power refided, were nected by 
hereditary alliances, or fo divided by inveterate enmities, 
that it was impoflible, without employing an armed 
force, cither to punifh the moft flagrant guilt, or give 
fecurity to the moft entire innocence. Rapine and vio- 
le tribe, inftead: of mak- 
ing a perfon odious among his own clan, rather recom- 


lence, when exercifed on a hoftil 


mended him to their efteem and approbation; and by 
+ 
rendering him ufeful to the chieftain, entitled him to a 


preference above his fellows. And though the ne -ceflity 
of mutual fupport ferved as a clofe cement of 
among thofe of the fame kindred, the {piri 
againft enemies,. and the defire of profecuti: 

feuds, (fo they were called) itill a ppeared to be 


fions the moft predominant among that uncultivated 
people, 


THE 


Hs eieN oR c¥ VITl. 


Tue perfons, to whom Albany, on his arrival, firft 


ion with regard to the flate of the 


country, happened to be inveterate enemies of Hume ; 


1 as the chief 


applied for informa 


and ay: reprefented that. powerful 1 


fource of public diforders, and the great obftacle to the 


execution of the laws, and the adminiftration of juftice. 


Before the authority of the nanenbe fe be eftablith- 
ed, it was! neceflary, they faid; to mz ake an example of 
this great offender; and by the terror of his punifhment, 


teach all lefler criminals to pay refpect to the power of 


their fovereign. preach moved by thefe reafons, was 


3 


$ ps at lervices, to which he had, 


++ bore towards him that favourable counte- 


he no lone 


nance, with which he was wont to receive him. Hume 
perceived the alteration, and was incited, both by reg ard to 
his own fafety and from motives of revenge, to take mea~ 
fures in oppofition to the regent. He applied himfelf to 
Angus and the queen dowager, ar 
dang 


the ambition of Albany, the next heir to the crown, to 


1d reprefented to them the 
er, to which the infant eae was expofed, from 


whom the ftates had imprudently entrufted the whole 


authority of government. By his. perfuafion, Ma 


ret 
formed the defign of carrying off the young king, and 


putting him under the protection of her brother ; and 
letected, fhe herfelf, attended 


1 


by Hume and Angus, withdrew into England, where 


when that confpiracy was « 


fhe was foon after delivered of a daughter. 
Henry, in order to check the authority of Albany 


ch party, gave encouragement to thefe 


and the Fr 


contents, and affured them of his fupport. Matters be- 


imodated between 


ing afterwards in appearance accon 


} 
8 


Hume and the regent, that nobleman retur into his 


pwn country ; but mutual! fufpicions and jealoufies fill 


€ Buchanan, lik. 14. Drummond. 
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wae. He was committed to cuftody, under the care 
ra okdica the earl of Arran, his brother-in-law ; and was, for 
7515s ime, detained prifoner in his caftle. But having 
perfuaded Arran’ to enter into the confpiracy with hin 
he was allowed to make his efcape ; and he openly 1 
war upon the regent. A new accommodation enfued, 
not more fincere than the foregoing ; and Humie was fo 
imprudént as to entruft himfelf, together with his bro- 
ther, into the hands of the regent. They were imme- 
diately feized, committed to cuftody, brought to trial, 
conde es and executed. No legal crime was proved 
againft thefe brothers > It was only alleged, that, at 
the: battle et Flouden, they had not done their duty in 
fupporting the=king’; and as this backwardnefs could 
not, from the courfeof their paft life, be ‘afcribed to 
cowardice, it was commonly imputed to a more criminal 


motive. + Phe eviderice, however, of cuilt, produced 


&u 


b= ae 


againft them, was far: from being valid or convincing ; 


and the people; who. hated them while alive, were much 
itished: with their execution. 
Sucn Violent remedies often produce, for fome time, 


q 


a deceitful tranquillity ; buts as the ey "def troy mutual con- 
fidence, and beget the moft inveterate animofities, thei 
lences are commonly fatal, both to the public, and 
regent, how- 
ever, took cha of the prefent calm which pre- 
vad awit batho ‘ F 3 
vailed; and being invited over by the French king, who 
was, at that time, willing to gratify Hen: ry, he went 
into France; and was engaged to remain there for fome 
years. Diding the ateriee of the regent, fuch confu- 
paca 
fions prevai es in Scotland, and fatch mutual enmity, 
rapine, and violence among the great families, that that 
kingdom was, for a eae ae utterty difabled ms 
fen etlens its enemies, and 1 affifting its friends, W. 


have carried on the Scotch hiftory feces years beyond ee 


prefent 
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prefent period; that, as that country had little con-C HA Ps 
- XXVIII. 


Oe tal 


ted in the narration of thofe memo- *5'5 


nexion with the general fyftem of Europe, we 


be the lefs interru 


rable events, which were tranfacted in the other king- 
doms. 


t 


Ir was forefeen, that a young, active princ 


Francis, and of fo martial a difpofition,. would 
ploy the great preparations, which his. predece 
fore his death, had made for the conqueft of 


He had been obferve ~p at.the recital 


i Be PR DER PRT ay ADOT Ge RR | 2 = 
military exploits of Gafton de Foix; and 


emulation were held to be fure pref 


valour, .He renewed the treaty which 


made with Henry; and having left every thing fe- 


cure behind him, he armies towards the 


fouth of France ; pretendin fole purpofe was 


to defend his kingdom againft i 
‘That formidable people ftill. ret 


againgt France; and aciie taken Maximilian, duke of 
5 , Ss ? 


=, 


Milan, under their protection, and in reality reduced him 
to abfolute dependance, they were determined, from 
views. both of honour and of intereft, to defend him 


avainftt this invader», They fortified themfelves in all 


thofe vallies of the Alps, through which, they thought, 
the French muft neceflarily pafs; and w Fas Francis, progrefs of 
with great fecrecy, induftry, and perfeverance, made his Francis I, 


entrance into Piedmont by another paflage, they were 


not difmayed, but defcended into the plain, though un- 
provided with cavalry, and oppofed themfelves to the 
progrefs of the French arms. At Marignan near Milan, , | ahs 
they foug 
beft contefted battlés, that is to be met with in’ the 


1 =~ Eps 
ht with Francis one of the mole furious and 


hiftory of thefe later ages; and it required all the heroic 


oF 


yalour of that prince to infpire his troops with courage 


bh Memoites du Bellai, lib. z, Guicciardini, lib, 12+ 


fuficient 
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- fufficient to refift the de efperate affault of thofe mountain- 


Spreng Ie. After a bloody aétion in the evening, night and 


9515. 


Jealoufy of 
Henry. . 


darknefs parted the combatants ; but next morning, the 

Swifs renewed the attack with unabated ardour ; and it 
was not till they had loft all their braveft troops that they 
could be prevailed on to retire. The field was ftrowed 
with twenty thoufand flain on both fides; and the 
marefchal “Trivulzio, who had been prefent at eighteen 
pitched battles, declared, that every engagement, which 
he had yet feen, was only the play of children, but that 
the action of Marignan was a’ combat of heroes i. Af- 
ter this great victory, the conqueft of the Milaneze was 
eafy and open to Francis. 

Tue fuccefs and glory of the French monarch, began 
to excite jealoufy in Henry; and his rapid: progrefs, 
though in fo diftant a country, was not regarded without 
apprehenfions by the path ae: Italy was, dur- 


ing that age, the feat of religion, of literature, and of 


ig 


commerce; and as it nol fe alone that luftre, which 
has fince been fhared among other nations, it attracted the 
attention of all Europe, and every acquifition, which 
was made there, appeared more important than its 
weight in the balance of power was, ftridtly fpeaking, 
entitled to. Henry alfo thought, that he had reafon 
to complain of Francis for fending the duke of Al. 
bany into Scotland, and undermining the power and 
credit of his fifter, the queen dowager *, The repairing 
of the fortifications of Teroiienne was likewife regarded 
breach of treaty. But above all, what tended to 
alienate the court of England, was the difcuft which 
Wolfey had entertained againft the French monarch, 
Henry, on the conqueft of Tournay, had refufed t 


admit Lewis Gaillart, the bifhop e le&, to the sities 


of the temporalities, becaufe that prelate declined takine 


5 
4 Hiftoire de Ja Ligue de Cambray; ® Pere Daniel, vol, iii. p. 31. 


the 


H Ioyed Bay Vill. iI 


and Wolfey € H A Ps 
* KXVIT, 


ine ied 


ator of the bi- 


fhopric. As the 
difturbed enjoyment of this dignity 
and defired him to beftow on Gaillar 
value in France, and to obtain his 


nay. Francis, who ftill hoped to recover 


that city, and who feared, that the full eff 


Wolfey in the bifhopric would prove an ol ft 


purpofe, had hitherto neglected to gratify the haughty 
srelate: and the bifhop of Tournay, by applying to the 
> \ i Weg) ibs os ae lees 


court of Rome, had obtained a bull for his fettlement in 
that fee.. Wolfey, who expected to b indulged in 
j ueft, and who exacted refpeét from the greateft 
princes, refented the flight put upon him by Francis 5 
and he pufhed his mafter to feek an occafion of quarrel 
with that monarch ™, 

MaxImMiLian, the emperor, was: ready to embrace 
every overture for a new enterprize ; efpecially if attended 
with an offer of money, of which he was very greedy, 
very prodigal, and very indigent. Richard Pace, for- 
merly fecretary to cardinal Bambridge, and now fecretary 
tched to the court of Vienna, and had 


of ftate, was di 


i 


a commiffion to propofe fome confiderable payments to 
Maximilian": He thence made a journey into Switzer- 
land ; and by like motives engaged fome of the cantons 
to furnith troops to the emperor. That prince invaded 
Italy with a confiderable army ; but being repulfed from 
before Milan, he retreated with his army into Germany, 
made peace with France and Venice, ceded Verona to 
that republic for a {um of money, and thus excluded him- 


felf, in fome meafure, trom all future accefs into Italy. 
And Henry found, that, after expending five or fix hun- 


dred thoufand ducats, in order to gratify his own and the 


Rm Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. n Petrus de Angleria, epift. 568. 


cardinal’s 
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ceevir Cardinal’s humour, he Had only weakened his alliance with 
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wa rw Francis, without diminifhing the power of that prince. 


£515; 


‘THERE were many reafons, which engaged the king 
not to proceed farther at prefent in his enmity againft 
France: He could hope for affiftance from no power in 
Europe. Ferdinand, ‘his father-in-law, who had often 
deceived him, was’ now declining faft through age and 
infirmities; and a {peedy period was looked for to the 
long and profperous reign of that great monarch. Charles, 
Prince of Spain, fovereign of the Low. Countries, defired 
nothing but peace with Francis, who had it fo much in 
his power, if provoked, to obftru& his peaceable accef- 
fion to that rich inheritance, which was awaiting him. 
The pope was overawed by the power of France, and 
Venice was engaged in a clofe alliance with that monar- 
chy °. Henry therefere was conftrained to remain in 
tranquillity during fome time ; and feemed to give himfelf 
no concern with regard to the affairs of the continent. 
In vaitt did Maximilian endeavour to allure him into 
fome expence, by offering to make a reficnation of the 
imperial crown in his favour. That artifice was tod 
frofs to fuccced even with a prince fo little politic as 


Henry; and Pace, his envoy, who was perfectly well 


acquainted with the emp€ror’s motives and character, 
ave him warning that the fole view of that prince, in 


draw money from 


WHILE an univerfal peace prevailed in Europe, that 
event happened, which ‘had’ fo long been looked for, and 
from which fuch important confequences were expected, 
the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, and the fucceffion 
of his grandfon, Charles, to his extenfive dominions. 
The more Charles advanced in power and authority, 


® Guicciardini, lib, 12, 


the 


AS 


HEN RY Vili. 


7 


the more was Francis fenfible of the neceffity he himfelf¢ 
lay under of gaining ak confidence and 

Henry ; and he took at the only method by which he 
could obtain fuccefs ‘i ae of court, by. prefents 


and flattery, to the haughty cardinal. 


Bownivet, admiral of France, was.difpatched to Lon- 
> 3 
don, and he was ditected to employ all his infinuation 


and addrefs, qualities in which he excelled, to procure 


himfelf a place in Wolfey’s good graces. After the am- 
baflador had fucceeded in his purpofe, he took an oppor- 
tunity © f expreffing his mafter’s regret, that, by miftakes 
and mi 


apprehenfions, he had. been fo unfortunate as to 
lofe a friendfhip, which he fo much valued as that of his 
eminence. Wolfey was not deaf to thefe honourablea ad- 
vances from fo great a monarch ; and he was thenceforth 
obferved to expre{s himfelf, on all eccafions, in favour of 
the French alliance. ‘The 
terefts, Francis entered into 


him in his in- 


ith him, 


that he afked his advice even in his moft fecret affairs ; 
> 


fe to him 


an oracle of wifdom and profound policy. The cardinal 
rf J 


g 


as to 


and in all difficult emergencies had 


made no fecret to the king of this private correfpondence ; 
and Henry was fo prepoffefled in favour of the great ca- 
pacity of his minifter, that, he faid, he verily beli ieved 
he would govern Francis as well as himifelf?. 


WHEN matters feemed fufiicie: red, Bonnivet 


opened to the cardinal his x 


recovering 
rol 


Tournay; and Wolfey ima ediately,. w hefitation, 
ee SR ‘ 
engaged. to fists his ofe. He.took an opportu- 


nity of reprefenting to the king and council, that ‘I our- 
nay lay fo remote from Calais, that it would be. very 


difficult, if not impoflible, in the 


communication open between thefe two places: “That.as 


P Polydore Virgil, lib, 275 
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‘it was fituated on the frontiers both of France and the 
Netherlands, it was expofed to attacks from both thefe 
countries, and muft neceflarily, either by force or fa- 
mine, fall into the hands of the firft aflailant: ‘That even 
in time of peace, it could not be preferved without a 
large garrifon, to reftrain the numerous and mutinous 
inhabitants, ever difcontented with the Englifh govern- 
ment: And that the pofléflion of Tournay, as it was 
thus precarious and expenfive, fo was it entirely ufelefs, 
and afforded little or no means of annoying, on occafion, 
the dominions either of Charles or of Francis. 

THESE reafons were of themfelves convincing, and 
were fure of meeting with no oppofition, when they 
came from the m uth of the cardinal. A treaty there- 
fore was entered into for the ceding of Tournay ; and in 
order to give to ‘that me > a more eee appearance, 
it was agreed, e dauphin a orincefs Mary, 
both of them Pits fhould be betrothed, and that this 
city fhould be confidered as the dowry of the princefs, 
Such kinds of agreement were then common among fo- 
vereiens, fhoubh it was very rare, that the interefts and 
views of the parties continued fo fteady as to render the 
intended marriages effeCtual. But as Henry had been at 
confiderable expence in building a citadel at Tournay, 
Francis agreed to pay him 600,000 crowns at twelve 
yearly payments, and to put into his hands eight hoftages, 
all of them men of quality, for the performance of the 
article?. And left the cardinal fhould think himfelf ne- 


ulations, Francis promifed him a yearly 


Ive thoufand livres, as an equivalent for his 


ad eras ion of the bifhopric of Tou: nay. 
THE es monarch having fucceeded fo well in this 
negociation, began to enlarge his views, and to hope for 


d 


more confiderable:-a advantages, by prattifing on the vanity 


4 Memoires du Bellay, liv, a, 


and 


and felf-conceit of this f 


ries to the cardinal, confulted hi 
doubt or difficulty, called hi 
tor, governor, and profefled 1] 
to his advice and opinion. 


sens to a negociation for the delivery of Calais, in 


onfideration of a fum of money to be‘paid for it ; 


we may credit Polydore Virgil, who bears a pa 
l-will to Wolfey, on account of his being difpofleffed of 
Yo 


his employment and thrown into prifon ee that minifter, 


fo extraordinary a propofal met with a favourable recep- 
tion from the cardinal. He ventured not, however, to 
lay the matter before the council: He was content to 
found privately the opi of 


dropping hints in converfation, as if he 


ufelefs burthen to the kingdom? : 
that all men were ftrongly s 


he thought it dangerous to proceed any farther in his pur- 
pofe ; and falling into new connexions with 
the king of in, the great ndfhip between Francis 


and him beg< 
THE aie of W Wolfey was nov, 


a great acceffion of power and dignity. rdinal w 


Campeggio had been fent as legate into England, Poi 
in order to procure a tithe from the cle: 


abling the pope to oppofe the progrefs of the 


5 and 
all Chriftendom, but which had been fo often emplo 


to ferve the interefted purpofes of the court of Rome, 


a danger which was become real, and was f 


it had loft all influence on the minds of 


who had ex joined i in S commiffion, 


invefted with the legantine power 


right of vifiting all the clergy and monafteries, and even 


® Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. 
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Saba with fufpending all the laws of the church during a 
Cea twelvéanen Wolfey, Having obtained this new dig- 
15318. nityy’ made: a. new difplay of that ftate and parade, to 
which-he was fo much addicted.” On folemn feaft-days, 
he was not'conteht without fayine mafs after the manner 
of the pope himfelf: Not only he had bitin Ss and abbots 
to ferve him; he €ven engaged the firft nobility to give 
him water and the towel, He affeCted a rank fuperior to 
what had ever been Claimed by any churchman in Eng- 
land. Warham, the primate, having writ him a letter, 
in which he fubfcribed himfelf, your loving brother, Wol- 
fey complained of his prefumption, in thus challenging 
an equality with him. When Warham was told what 
offence he had given, he made light of the matter. 
** Know ye not, oa faid he, ‘¢ that this man is drunk with 
*¢ too much proefperity.” 


PSS Sy Se 


His manner But Wolfey carried the matter much farther than vain 
a ee pomp and oftentation. He ereéted an office, which he 
called the legantine court; and as he was now, by means 
of the pope’s commiffion and the king’s favour, invefted 


with all power, both ecclefiaftical aud civil, no man 


i 
ie 
Din 


a 
pendent ot 


knew what bounds were to be fet to the authority of his 
new tribunal. He conferred on it.a kind of inquifitorial 
and cenforial powers even over the laity, and directed it 
to enquire into all matters of ponleieniecs ; into all con- 
duét which had given {candal ; into all ations, which, 
though they efcaped_the law, might appear contrary to 
good morals, Offence was taken at this commififion, 
which was really unbounded ; and the people were the 
more difgufted, when they er a man, who indulged 
himfelf in pomp and pleafure,-fo fevere in reprefling ‘the 
leaft appearance of licentioufnefs in others. But to render 
his court more obnoxious, Wolfey made one John Allen 
judge in it, a perfon of fcandalous life §, whom he him- 


kk Se ae 


# Strype’s Memorials, vol, i. p, 125, 


felf, 


HLS WaeR fy VV. 


i? 


felf, as chancellor, had condemned for-perjury : And as ° 
felf, hancellor, had condemned f And as © # A P, 


this man either extorted fines from every one whom he 
was pleafed to find guilty, or took bribes to drop profecu- 
tions,’ men concluded, and with fome appearance of rea- 
fon, that he fhared with the cardinal thofe wages of 
iniquity. Theclergy, andin particular the monks, were 
expofed to this tyranny ; and as the libertinifm of their 
lives often gave a juft handle againft them, they were 
obliged to purchafe an indemnity, by paying large fums of 
money to the legate or his judge. ‘Not content with this 


authority, Wolfey ended, by virtue of his commif- 


fion, to aflume the jurifdiftion of all the bithope cou 
particularly that of judg Wills and Teftaments ; 
and his decifions in thofe important points deem 


va ‘ i. web lden war . of hiwm feo. = ‘ 
not a little arbitrary. As if he himfelf were pope, and 


as if the pope could difpofe abfolutely of every ecclefia- 


{tical preferment, he prefented to whatever priories or be- 


nefices he pleafed, without regard to the right 


tion in the monks, or of patronage in the nobi 


Ili 


gentry ‘ 
No one durft carry to the king any complaint againf 
thefe ufurpations of Wolfey, till Warham ventured t 


inform him of the difcontents of his people. Henry pro 


feffed his ignorance of the whole matter. ‘* A man,’ 
faid he, ‘* is not fo blind any where as in his own houfe : 

But do you, father,” added he to the primate, 
“ to Wolfey, and tell nip if any thing be amifs, 


« he amend it.” A reproof of this kind was not likely 
to be effectual : It only ferved to augment Wolfey’s en- 


mity to Warham: But one Léiiddn having profecutcd 
Allen, the legate’s judge, in a court of law, and having 

t Polydore Virgil, lib, 27. This whvle narrative has been copied by all 
the hiflorians from the author here cited: There are many circumftan 
however, very fufpicious, 


a 


both becaufe of the obvious partiality of the bitte. 


i Wolfey’s 


rian, and becaufe the pa n they afterwards exe mir 


conduét, could find no proof of any material offence he had ever co: ted. 
, ae hv tte,” Gee ee pay 3 
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a eg cosiviéted him of malverfation and iniquity, the clamour 
at laft reached the king’s ears; and he exprefled fuch dif- 
by 4518s pleafure to the cardinal as made him ever after more cau- 


tious in exerting his authority. 


iy 1539: Wie Henry, indulging himélf in pleafure and 
amufement, entrufted the government of his kingdom to 
this imperious minifter,. an incident happened abroad, 
rath Jeo. Which excited his attentions: Maximilian the emperor 
emseror died; a man, who,-of himfelf, was indeed of little con~ 
Maximilian. fouence ; but as his death left vacant the firft ftation 
among chriftian princes, it put the paflions of men in agi- 


tation, and proved a kind of era in the general fyftem of 


Europe. The kings of France and Spain immediately 
| declared themfelves candidates for the imperial crown ¥ 
and employed every expedient of money or intrigue, which 
| promifed them fuccefs in fo great a point of ambition. 
Henry alfo was encouraged to advance his pretenfions ; but 
his minifter, Pace, who was difpatched to the electors, 
found that he began to folicit too late, and that the votes of 
all thefe princes were already pre-engaged either on ene 
fide or the other. 


Francis and Charles made profeffion from the besin- 


aN is Sana Se 


ning of carrying on this rivalfhip with emulation, but 
without enmity; and Francis in particular declared, that 
j his brother Charles and he were, fairly and openly, fui- 
tors to the fame miftrefs : “’he more fortunate, added he, 


eS: 


nee, ee 


i will carry her ; and the other muft reft contented *. But 


a 


all men apprehended, that this extreme moderation, how- 
rer reafonal uld { f } nratiar 

ever reafonable, would not be of long duration ; and that 

incidents would certainly oceur to fharpen the minds of 


SR GENS att 


h a a i } 

k Charles, the candidates againft each other. It was Charles who at 
f oo. Jaft-prevailed, to the great difguft of the French monarch, 
chofen em- sho till continued to the laft in the belief, that the ma- 


Beror 
péeror. 


Belearia, lib, 16, 


Guicciardin, lib, 13, 


$ : Cg} pf ] ie i 
jority of the cle&toral college was eng 


And as he was fome years fuperior in 


after his victory at Marig 
nefe, much fuperior in ‘renown, he could not fupprefs 
his indignation, at being thus, in the face of the world, 
after long and anxious expectation, di fappointed in fo 
important a pretenfion. ‘From this eonipetitioni, as much 
as from oppofition of interefts, arofe that emulation be- 
tween thofe two great monarchs; which, while it kept 
their whole age in movement, fets them in fo remarkable 


a contraft to each other: Both of them princes endowed 


with talents and abilities ; brave, afpiring, eee induf- 


trious ; beloved by their fervants and fubje yireaded 
by their enemies, and refpected by all the Fran- 
cis, open, frank, liberal, munificent, carrying ae vir- 


tues to an excefs which prejudiced his affairs : Charles, 


political, clofe, artful, f ; better qualified to obtain 


rs and in negoci 


efpecially the latter. 


‘The one, t 
monarch. The king, from his overfights and indifcre+ 


more 2a mia 


the other, the greater 


tions, naturally exp to misfortunes ; but qualified, by 


his fpirit and ma to extricate himfelf from 


them with honour: ‘The emperor, by his defigning, in- 
terefted character, fitted, in his createft fucceffes, to ex- 
cite jealoufy and oppofition even among his allies, and to 


ey ra : : 5 
rouze up a multitude of enemies, in the place of one 


j 
| 


whom he had fubdued. And as Rees perfonal qualities of 


thefe princes thus counterpoifed each other, fo did the 


es of their dominions. For- 


without the concurrence of prudence or va- 


reared up of a fudden fo great a poweras that 
i les. He reaped the 
Arragon, of Auftria, of the Ne- 


He inherited the conqueft of Naples, of Gra- 


n entitled him to the empire: Even the 
C 2 bounds 
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CH A P. bounds of the globe feemed to be enlarged a little before 


XXVIII. 
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his time, that 46 might poflefs the salieke treafure, as yet 
entire and unrifled, of the new world. But though the 
concurrence of all thefe advantages formed an empire, 
greater and more extenfive than-any -known in Europe 
fince that of the Romans, the kingdom-of France alone, 
being clofe, compact, united, rich, populous; and being 
interpofed between all the provinces of the emperor’s do- 
minions, was able-to make a vigorous oppofition: to his 
progrefs, and maintain the conteft againit him. 
Henry polleffed the felicity of being able, both by 
ive force of his kingdom and its ivadtions to hold 
the balance between thofe two powers; and had he known 
to improve, by policy and prudence, this fingular and 
ineftimable advantage, he was really, by means of it, a 
greater prince than either of thofe mighty monarchs, who 
med to firive for the dominion of Europe. But this 
king was in his character heedlefs, inconfiderate, capri- 
gious, impolitic ; guided by his paffions or his favourite 5 
vain, imperious, haughty; fometimes aGtuated by friend- 
fhip for foreign powers > oftener: by, refentment, feldom 
by his true intereft.: - And thus, though he exulted)in that 
fuperiority which his *fituation in Europe ‘gave: him, he 
never employed it to-his own’eflential ahd durable advan- 
ge, or to that of his Kingdon: 


ed with: Henry’s Sale ex; 

red: to-ac sau his conduGto‘it. He 
; near Calais; in expeCtation of be- 

niliar converfation, “to gain upon. his 


ip and confidence. Wolfey earneftly feconded 
and hoped, in the prefence of both courts, 
parade of his riches, hi 


monatr b . ANG as rienry himfeif 
ydore Virgil, lib.27. 


loved 


= } 
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loved fhow and magnificence, and had entertained a cu-C H A P. 
riofity of being perfonally acquainted with the Preach oo 
king, he chearfully adjufted all the preliminaries of this 754% 
interview. The nobility of both nations vyed with each 

other in pomp and expence: Many of them involved 
themfelves in large debts, and were not able, by the 

penury of their whole lives, to repair the vain fplendour 

of afew days. The duke of Buckingham, who, though 

very rich, was fomewhat addi&ted to frugality, finding his 
preparations for this feftival amount to immenfe fums, 
threw out fome expreflions of difpleafure 
dinal, whom he believed the author of 


An imprudence which was not forgot by 
Wuite Henry was preparing to depart for Calais, he The 
heard that the emperor was arrived at Dover; and he, 


immediately haftened thither with. the queen, in order to ce 
give a fuitable reception to his royal gueft, ‘That great 


prince, politic though young, being informed of the in- 
tended interview between Francis and Henry, was appre- 
henfive of the confequences, and was refolved to take the 
opportunity, in his paflage from Spain to the Low Coun- 
tries, to make the king ftill a higher compliment, by pay- 
ing him a vifit in his own dominions. Befides the marks 
of regard and attachment which he gave to Henry, he 
{trove, by every teftimony of friendfhip, by flattery, 
proteftations, promifes, and prefents, to gain on the va- 
nity, the avarice, and the ambition of the cardinal. He 
here inftilled into this afpiring prelate the hope of attain- 
ing the papacy ; and as that was the fole point of eleva- 
tion, beyond his prefent greatnefs, it was fure to attract 
his wifhes with the fame ardour, as if fortune had never, 
as yet, favoured him with any of her prefents. In con- 
fidence of reaching this dignity by the emperor's affift- 
ance, he fecretly devoted himfelf to that monarch’s in- 


x Polydore Virgil, lib. xxvii. Herbert, Hollingthed, p. 855« 
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C # A P.terefts; and Charles was perhaps the more liberal of his 

XXVIII. ‘ ‘ 

wen promifes, becaufe Leo:was a very young man; ¢ hd it was 

152% not likely, that, for many years, he fhould be called 

upon to fulfil his engagements, Henry eafily obferved 
this courtfhip payed to his minifter; but inftead of taking 
umbrage at it, he only made it a fubject of vanity ; and 
believed, that, as his favour was Wolfey’s fole fupport, 
the obeifance of fuch mighty monarchs to his fervant, 
was in reality a more con{picuous homage to his own 
grandeur. 

goth May, = THe day of Charlés’s departure, Henry went over 
to Calais with the queen and his whole court ; and 
‘thence proceeded to Guifnes, 2 fmall town near the fron- 
tiers. Francis, attended in like manner, came to Ardres, 
a few miles diftant; and the two monarchs met, for the 
firft time, in the fields, “at a plice fituated between thefe 
two towns, but ftill within the Englith pale: For Fran- 
cis agreed to “pay this compliment to Henry, in confi- 
deration of that prince’s paffing the‘fea, that he might be 
prefent at the interview. ‘ Wolfey, to whom both kings 
had entrufted the reculation of the ceremonial, contrived 
this circumftance, in order to do honour to his matter. 
The nobility both of France and England here difplayed 
their magnificence with. fuch emulation and profufe ex- 
pence, as procured to the place of interview the name of 
the field of the cloth of gold. 

‘THE two monarchs, after faluting each other in the 
moft cordial manner, retired into a tent which had been 
erected on purpofe, and they held a fecret conference to- 
gether. Henry here propofed_ to make fome amendments 
on the articles. of their former alliance ; and he began to 
read the treaty, £ Henry king: Thefe were the firft 
words ; and he flopped a.moment.._He fubjoined only the 
words of England, without adding, France, the ufual ftyle 
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3 
of the Englith monarchs’. -Francis remarked this delicacy, (9 4 ‘* 
pprobation of it. am) 
Rio | EY aie SY SRE ey pT a 1: 152 
He took an opportunity foon after of paying a compli- 


and exprefied by a fimile his a 


ment to Henry of a more flattering nature. “That gene- 
rous prince, full. of honour himfelf, and incapable of 
diftrufting others, was fhocked at all the precautions 


which were obferv 


ed, whenever he had an interview with 
the Englifh monarch: The number of their guards and 
attendants was carefully counted on both fides: Every 
ftep was ferupuloufly meafured and adjufted : And if the 


; propofed to pay a vifit to the queens, they de- 
parted from their refpective quarters at the fume inftant, 


which was marked by the firing of a culyerin; they 
paffed each other in the middle point between the places ; 
and the moment that Henry entered Ardres, Francis put 
into the hands of the Englifh at Guifnes. In 
order to break off this tedious ceremonial, which contained 
fo many difhonourable implications, Fianeis, one day, 
took with him two gentlemen and a page, and rode di- 
— into Guifnes, “The guards were furprized at the 
refence of the monarch, who called aloud to them, You 
are all my prifoners: Carry me to your mafter. Henry was 
equally aftonifhed at the appearance of Francis ; and 
taking him in his arms, ‘* My brother,” faid he, ‘ you 
“s have here played me the moft agucighle e trick in the 
<¢ world, and have fhowed me the full confidence I may 


a 


¢ place in you: I furrender myfelf your prifoner from 
&S this moment.”’ He took from his neck a collar of pearls, 
worth 15000 angels”; and putting it about Francis’s, 
begged him to wear it for the fake of his prifoner. Fran- 
cis agreed, but on condition that Henry fhould wear a 
bracelet, of which he made him a prefent, and which was 
¥ Memoires de Fleuranges, 


2 Anangel was then eftimated at feven fhillings, or near twelve of our 
prefent money, 
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double in value to the collar?, The king went next day 


wr to Ardres, without guards or attendants; and confidence 


1529. 


being now fully. eftablifhed between -thé. monarchs, they 
employed the reft of the. time entirely in. teurnaments and 
feftivals. 

A DEFIANCE. had 1 been fent. by thet twolkings to each 
other’s court, and through _all the -chief-citiesin Europe, 
importing, that Henry and Francis, with fourteen aids, 
would be sib inthe: plains of. Picardy, to-anfwer all 
comers, .that -were..g 
barriers, "The monarchs,.in order to fulfil this challenge, 


entlemen, -at;tilt,..tournament, and 


advanced into.the. field on Horback, Francis furrounde 
with. Henry’s.guards;-and.Henry with thofe of Francis. 
They were gorgeoufly apparelled; and were both of them 
the moft comely-perfonages oftheir age, as well as the 
molt ex pert in. every. military ae, They. carried 
away the prize.at all trials in.thofe rough and dangerous 
paflimes ; and feveral horfes and riders were overthrown 
by their vigour and dexterity. The ladies were the judges 
in thefe feats of chivalry, and put an end to the rencoun- 
ter, wheneyer they judged it expedient. Henry ere@ed 
a {fpacious houfe. of wood and canvas, which had been 
framed in London ; and he there feafted the French mo- 
narch. He had placed a motto on this fabric, under the 
figure of an Englifh archer embroidered on it, Cui adhe- 
veo preci; He prevails whom I favour» : Expreffing his 
own fituation, as holding in his hands the balance. of 
power among the potentates of Europe. In theft enter- 
tainments, more than in any ferious bufinefs, did the two 
kings pafs their time, tjll their departure, * 

Henry paid’then a vifit to the emperor and Ma argaret 


of Savoy at Gravelines, and engaged them to go along 
with him to Calais, and pafs fome days in that fortr sie 


2 i? ro a r 
* Memoires de Fleuranger, > Mezeray, 


Ness } 
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The artful and politic Charles here completed the im- = 
preflion, which he had begun to make on Henry and his ~~ 
favourite, and effaced all the friendfhip, to which the 452% 
frank amd generous nature of Francis had given birth. 

As the houfe of Auftria began fenfibly to take the afcen- 

dant over the French monarchy, the interefts of England 
required, that fome fupport fhould be given to the latter, 

and above all, that any important wars fhould be pre- 
vented, which might beftow on either of thema decifive 
fuperiority over the other. But the jealoufy of the Eng- 

lith ‘againft France has yfually prevented a cordial union 
between thefe nations: And Charles, fenfible of this he- 
reditary animofity, and defirous farther to flatter Henry’s 
vanity, had made him an offer,-(an offer in which Fran- 

cis was afterwards obliged to concur) that he fhould be 
entirely arbiter in any difpute or difference that might 

arife between the monarchs. But the mafterpiece of 
Charles’s politics was the fecuring of Wolfey in his inte- 

refts, by very important fervices, and~ftill higher pro- 

mifes, He renewed affurances of affiftny him in obtain- 

ing the papacy ; and he put him-in -prefent poffeffion of 

the revenues belonging to the fees of Badajox and Pa- 

lencia. in Caftile. “The acquifitions of Wolfey were now 


become fo exorbitant, that, joined to es péenfions from 


bp 


foreign powers, which Henry allowed him to: poffefs, his 


revenues were computed hearly to hofe which be- 


longed to the crown itfelf; and he them with a mag- 


S 


nificence, or rather an “oftentation, which eve general 
offence to the people ; and even leilened his mafter in the 
Paes eed OMEN RE FE aT, r+} c 
eyes of all foreign nations *, 

Tue violent perfonal emulation and political jealoufy, war be- 
which had taken place between the emperor and the Suh 


Charles and 
French king; foon broke out in hoftilities, But while Francis. 


¢ Polydore Virgil, Hall, 
she fe 
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ch other in almoft-every part of f Europe, they ftill ‘made 


sta of pe ftrongeft defire of peace ;»and both of 
them inceffantly carried their complaints to'Henry, as to 
the umpire between them. . The king, who pretended to 
be neutral, engaged them to fend their embafladors to 
Calais, there to negociate a peace under:the mediation of 
Wolfey andthe pope’s nuncio. The emperor was well 
acquainted. with the partiality of thefe mediators; and 
his demands. in the conference were fo unreafonable, as 
lainly proved him confcious. of this advantage... He re- 
quired the reftitution of Burgundy, a province, which 
many years before had been. ceded to France by treaty, 


a 


and ‘which, if in his pofleflion, would have given him en- 


trance into the heart of that- kingdom : And he demanded 
to be freed frem the homage, which his anceftors had 


always paid for Flanders and Artois, and which he himfelf 
had, by the tr oyon, engaged 
pf 


Francis’s rejecting thefe terms, the c 


1 © r ; ; 
broke up, and Wol! ley foon after, took a journey to 
eae where he met with the emperor. He was received 


ea weer wee 


rith the fame flate, magnificence, and refpe&, as if he 


Pere e 


ad been the king of E; ngland himféel RS and he cenclu 


au 


in his mafter’s name an offenfive z 


Saal 


and the emperor uintt Reisen: 


ee 


<< 


Enoland fhould next fummer invad Ins 
inoland ihouid next jummer invade that k 


ry 


forty thoufand men; and he betrothed to Charles aie 


a 


i 


ee anaes 
Se ER en ee 


princefs Mary, the king’s only child, who had now fome 


seer AS 


of inheriting the crown. This extrav: gant al- 
liance, which was prejudicial to the interefts, and might 
have proved fatal to the liberty and inde pendence of the 
kingdom, was the refult of the 


STE RA SE 


eres 


humours and prejudices 
ate views and expectations of 


l 


the king, and the priv 


of 


ardis nal. 
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Tue people faw every day new inftances of the uncon-C A P. 
: XXVIiE. 
arn’ 


ingham, conftable of England, the firft nobleman both 15% 


trouled authority of this minifter, ‘The duke of Bucks 


for family and fortune in the kingdom, had impru- 
J oS > £ 


dently given difguft to the cardinal; and it was not 


long before he found reafon to repent of his indifcre- 


been a man full of eyny and Trial and 


. ” ‘ = 5 Z yndem 
and being infatuated with judicia aftrolo- ee oe 


tion. He feems to have 


rafh projects ; 


ry > ae entertained commerce with one Rian a Car- dike of 
_,, Buckisg- 
of his ham. 


é Renate 
om the duke of Glocefter, young- 
eft fon of Edward III.; and though his claim to the 


crown was thereby 


coastikct by a female 


he had been fo un- 


suarded as to let fa as if he thought 


himfelf beft intitled, in wale: the king fhould die without 
iffue, to poffefs the royal digni 


ftained 


He had 


yided himfe 


opportun! ity inould 
t 


cht to a trial; and the duke 


arl of Su rey, had married Buckineham’s 


ward, in 
jury confifted of 
lve barons; and 
» * 2 WW 
SucKkingnam, 
ion. ‘There is 


a, Pen as 
unjuft 4; but as Bucking 


and imputed the 
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pho hd »however, of all perfons allied to the crown, was, not- 
t——,— withfianding his undoubted title, very remarkable during 
7323+ — the whole courfe of his reign; and was alone fufficient to 
render him implacable againft Buckingham. ‘The office 

of conftable, which this nobleman inherited from the Bo- 

huns, earls of Hereford, was forfeited, and was never 


after revived in England, 


Co AP Sas 


Digreffion concerning the ecclefiaftical fiate——-Origin 
Martin Luther 
receives the title of defender of the faith——Caufes 

of the progre/s of the reformation 
Invafion of France War with 
A Parliament—— Invafion of France 
The mis of France invades 


of the reformation Henry 


War with 


France 


Scotland 


-—— [talian wars 
Italy Battle of Pavia and Captivity of Francis 
Sack of Rome 


Francis recovers bis aah 


League with France. 


URING fome years, many parts of Europe had cH A P, 
: " XXIX, 
eee, ent 
nts 3523, 


: been agitated with thofe religious controverties, 
which produced the reformation, one of the greateft eve 


in hiftory: But as it was not till this time, that the king of 


j 


England publicly took part in the quarrel, we had no occa- 


fion to give any account of its rife and a se It will now 


° 


be neceflary to explaia thefe theological difputes ; or wha 
is more material, to trace from their stain thofe abufes, 


which fo generally diffufed the opinion, that a 


tion of the church or ecclefiaftical order was bec 
highly expedient, if not abfolutely nece {Tz We fha! 


i} BEN 


be better enabled to comprehend the fubject, if we take 
the matter a little higher, and ref het a moment on the 
reafons, why there mutt be an ecclefiaftical order, and 

ae eftablifhment of religion in every civilized com-=- 
will, I 


- Ce Oo he eofen* accafian 
tance of the preient occalio 


: CT 7 rt degrefy 
hope, excufe this fhort degreffion. 


munity “he it 
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CHAP. Most of the arts and profeffions in a ftate are of fuch a 
XXIX. ‘i es pata 
nature,that, while they promote the interefts of the fociety, 
1521. they are alfo ufeful or agreeable to fome individuals ; and 
Digreffion ; “ ae a a ae Nee ee “hen 
concerning “i that Cale, the conftant rule of the magiftrate, except, 
the ecclefia- . Paes ae £ Py eae | ] 
: 1 i troduction of any aft, is, to leave 
Rical fate, POTRAPS, on the firlt introduction of any att, Is, 
the profeffion to itfelf, and truft its encouragement to the 
individuals who reap the benefit of it. The artizans, 
finding their profits to rife by the favour of their cuftom- 
ers, encreafe, as much as poffible, their fkill and induf= 


try; and as matters are not difturbed by any inj udicious 
tampering, the commodity is always fure to be at all 
times nearly proportioned to the demand. 

Bur there are alfo fome callings, which, though ufeful 
and even neceffary in a ftate, bring no advantage or plea- 
fure to any individual ; and the fupreme power is obliged 
to alter its conduét with regard to the retainers of thofe 
profeffions. It muft give them public encouragement in 
order to their fubfiftence; and it muft provide againft 
that negligence, to which they will naturally be fubje@, 


either by annexing particular honours to the profeffion, 


by eftablifhing a long fubordination of ranks anda ftrict 
dependance, or by fome other expedient. ‘The perfons, 
employed in the finances, armies, fleets, and magiftracy, 
are inftances of this order of men. 

Ir may naturally be thought, at firft fight, that the 
ecclefiaftics belong to the firft clafs, and that their en- 
couragement, as well as that of lawyers and phyficians, 
may fafely be entrufted to the liberality of individuals, 
who are attached to their doctrines, and who find benefit 
or confolation from their fpiritual miniftry and affiftance- 
Their induftry and vigilance will, no doubt, be whetted 
by fuch an additional motive ; and their fkill in the pro- 
feffion, as well as their addrefs in governing the minds of 


ek deat Saad. 


the people, muft receive daily encreafe, from their en- 
creafing practice, fludy, and attention. 


5 Bur 


But if we confider 


find, that this inter 


it has even a natural tendency to pervert the true, by 
infufing into it a ftrong mixture of fuperftition, folly; 
and delufion. «Each ghoftly practitioner, in order to rend 
himfelf more precious and facred in the eyes of his re- 


tainers, will infpire them with the moft violent al 
rence of all other fects, and continually 


fome novelty, to excite the 


Le cs pad dps teatel shy statuses 
dience. No regard will be paid to truth, morals, 


egar 
eency in the doétrines inculcated. aa tenet wil 
adopted that beft fuits the diforderly affections of the hu- 


man frame. Cuftomers will be drawn to each conven- 
ticle by new induftry and addrefs in apackising on the paf- 


fions and credulity of the populace. And in the end, the 


civil magiftrate will find, 


° 


pretended frugality, in faving a fixed eftablifhment for th 


priefts ; and that im reality the moft decent and adva 


geous compofition, which he can make with the {piritual 


guides, is to bribe their indolence, by afficning flated fa- 


s to their profeffion, and rendering it fuperfluous for 
them to be farther active, than merely to prevent their 
flock from ftraying in queft of new res. And in this 


manner ecclefi: ough common! y 


oe Ses ; 
Views, prove i in the end 


advantageous to the political interefts of foci 


Bur we may obferve, that few ecclefiaftical eftablith- 
ments have been fixed upon a worfe foundation than that 
ef the church of Rome, or have been attended with cir- 


cumftances more hurtful to the peace-and ha 


mankind. 


revenues, privileges, immunities, and 


powers of the clergy rendered them formidable to the 


civil 
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agi 
an order of men, who always adhere clofely together, 

and who never want a plaufible pretence for their en- 

croachments and ufurpations. The higher dignities of 
the church ferved, indeed, to the fupport of gentry and 

nobility ; but by the eftablifhment of monafteries, many 

of the loweft vulgar were taken from the ufeful arts, and 

maintained in thofe receptacles of floth and ignorance. 

The fupreme head of the church was a foreign potentate, 
guided by interefts, always different from thofe of the 
community, fometimes contrary to them. And as the 
hierarchy was neceflarily folicitous to preferve an unity 
of faith, rites, and ceremonies, all liberty of thought ran 
a manifeft rifque of being extinguifhed ; and violent per- 
fecutions, or what was worfe, a ftupid and abject credu- 
lity, took place every where. 

To encreafe thefe evils, the church, though fhe pof- 
fefled large revenues, was not contented with her acqui- 
fitions, but retained a power of practifing farther on the 
ignorance of mankind. She even beftowed on each  indi- 
vidual prieft a power of enriching himfelf by the volun- 
tary oblations of the faithful, and left him ftill an ur- 
gent motive for diligence and induftry in his calling. And 
thus, that church, though an expenfive and burthenfome 
eftablifhment, was liable to many of the inconveniences, 
which belong to an order of priefts, trufted entirely to 
their own art and invention for attaining a fubfiftence: 

THE advantages, attending the Romifh hierarchy, were 
but a {mall compenfation for its inconveniences, The 
ecclefiaitical privileges, during barbarous times, had ferved 
as a cheque to the defpotifin of kings. The union of al] 
the weftern churches under the fupreme pontiff facilitated 
the intercourfe of nations, and tended to bind all the parts 
of Europe into a‘clofe connection with each other. And 
the pomp and {plendor of worfhip which belonged to fo 


6 neste 
opulent 
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opulent an eftablifhment, contributed, in fome refpects, C H_A P. 
to the encouragement of the fine ak and began to Lied 
diffufe a general elegance of tafte, by uniting it with "5** 
religion. 

Ir will eafily be conceived, that, though the balance 
of evil prevailed in the Romifh church, this was not the 
chief reafon, which produced the reformation. A con- 
currence. of incidents. muft have contributed to. forward 
that great revolution. 


Leo X. by his generous and enterprizing 


much exhaufted his treafury,.and was obliged to make 
ufe of every invention, -which might yield money, in 
order to fupport his projects, pleafures, and liberalities. 
The fcheme of felling indulgences was fuggefted to him, 


: ” ther >formes 
as an expedient. which had often ferved in former times ation. 


to draw money from the chriftian world, and make de- 
vout people willing contributors to the grandeur and 


riches of the court of Rome. “The church, it was fup- 


{ “I of merit. as hein 
ATOCK Of MECTIt, aS DEING 
- o 


pofed, 


1 ; ee 
entitled of .all the faints, beyon 


what were employ edi in their own juftification ; and even 


to the merits of Chrift himfelf, which were infinite and 


unbounded :. And from. this unex} 


pope might retail particular portions, and by that traffic 
acquire” money, to be employed in pious purpofes, in 
refifting the Turk, or fubdi I ic When the 


money came into his exchequer, the. greater part of-it 


was ufually diverted to other purpofes 


Ir is commonly believed, that Le: 


tion of his genius, and his familiarity wi 


rature, was fully acquainted with the ridicul 

of the doctrines, whicks as ae » pontift. he 
liged by his intereft to prom 
der, therefore, that he employ 
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credutous, had always, under plaufible pretences, made 
ufe of for their felffh purpofes. He publifhed the fale 


7 


of a general indulgence '; and as his expences had not 
only exhaufted ‘his ufual revenue, but even anticipated 
the money expected from this extraordinary expedient, 
the feveral branches of it were openly given away to 
particular perfons, who were entitled to levy the impo- 
fition. ‘The, produce, particularly, of Saxony and the 
countries bordering on the Baltic, was affigned to his 
fiter Magdalene, married ‘to Cibo, natural fon of Inns- 
cent VIll. afd fhe, in order to enhance her profit, had 
farmed out the revenue to one Arcemboldi, a Genoe fe, 
once a chant, now a bifhop, who fill retained ‘all the 
lucrative arts of his former profeffion 8.. ‘The Auftin 
friars had wftially kgen employed in Saxony to-preach the 
indulgences, and from this truft had derived both profit 
and confideration : But Arcemboldi, fearing, left practice 
might have taught them means t ecrete the money, and 
expecting no extrao linary fuccefs from the ordinary me- 


this occupation to the Domi- 


i 


nicatis. n in order to prove themfelves 


worthy iftinction conferred on them, ‘exagge- 
the moft unbounded 
es on that head; which, 

ha 


culous than thofe already received, 


e not as yet entirely fz iliar to the ears of the people 


revenue are 
td to have lived. very licenti 
faid to have lived very licen o have fpent 
gaming-houles, al aces: {till more infa- 


mous, the money, which devout perfons had faved from 


1 order to purchafe a remiffion of 
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eae ‘“ sn attende d with no event tof any Ciaonenal 
ance, had there not arifen a man, qualified to T52%- 


vantage of the incident. Martin Luther, an Auftin Martin 


friar, profeffor in the univerfity of Wittember efenting 


the affront put upon his order, b ach again 
thefe abufes in the fale of indulgences ; 
rally of a fiery temper, and provoked seed oppofition, he 
; and was 


ran to p 


and being natu- 


proceeded even to decry indulgences tl 
thence carried, by the heat of riya to queftion the 
authority of the pope, from which his adverfaries derived 
nf him!. — Still as he en- 
larged his reading, in order to fupport thefe tenets, he 


their chief arguments 


difeovered fome new abufe or error in the church of 
Rome; and finding his opinions gre edily hearkened to, 
he promulgated them by writing, difcourfe, fermon, con- 
ference; and daily encréafed the number of his difciples. 
All Saxony, all Germany, all Eu 

little time filled with the voice of this daring innovator ; 


rope were in a vcry 


and men, roufed from. that lethargy, in. which they had 
3 
nt 


fo, long fleeped, bean to: call in « queition the moft a1 
4 ne Le el . | oe 
ions. ine ele¢ Stor OF yaxony, 


and - moft received 


favourable to Luther’s doétrine, Pheagg him from: the 


violence of the papal jurifdié The-republic of Zuric 


even reformed their church Recording tothe new model: 
Many fovereigns of the empire, and the lunperial diet it- 
felf, fhowed a favourable difpofition towards it: And 


Luther, a man>n: ~~ 


exible, vehement, 


ier from promifes o 


ative, was become inca 


advancement, or terrors me feverity, 


of which he was-himfelf the founder, 


him a glory, fuperior to all others, the ¢ 


al 
ac 


religious faith and. principies of miultitudes. 
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title of de- 
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the faith. 
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Tue rumour of thefe ‘nnovations foon reached Eng- 
land; and as there Aill fubfifted in that kit dom great 
remains of the Lollards, whol @ principles refembled thofe 
of Luther, the new doctrines fee eretly gained many par- 
tizans among the laity of all ranks and denominations. 
But Henry had been educated in a ftri&t attachment to 
the chusch of Rome, and he bore a particular prejudice 
againft Luther, who. in his writings, fpoke with con- 
tempt of “Thomas Aquinas, 
He pat himfelf therefore to ine progrefs of the Lu- 
theran te oy all the influence which his extenfive 
and almoft abfolute authority conf ferred upon him: He 
even undertook to combat them with weapons not ufually 
employed by ye efpecially thofe in the flower 
of their age, an ce of their paffions. He wrote a 
book in Latin sedi the principles of Luther; a per- 
formance, which, if allowance be made for the fubject 
and the age, does no difcredit to his capacity. He fent a 
copy of it to Leo, who received fo magnificent a prefent 
with great teftimony of regard; an d conferred on him 
the title of defender of the faith ; an appe llation {till re- 
tained by the kings of England. Luther, who was in 
the heat of controverfy, foon wrote an anfwer to Henry 5 
and without regard to the dignity of his antagonitft, 
treated him ate all the acrimony of ftyle, to which, 
the courfe c emics, he had fo long been accuftom- 
ed.- The Eas. by this ill ufage, was ftill more preju- 
diced againft the new doétrines ; but the public, who 
yaturally favour the weaker party, were inclined to attri- 
bute to Luther the victory in the difpute™. © And as the 


controverfy became more illuftrious, by Henry’s enter- 


¢ he “nL ~ iin "a v be . 
ing the litts, it drew ftill more the attention of mankind; 


and the Lutheran doétrine daily acquired new converts im 
every part of Europe. 
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sone ei ty mel, nc ws 
may juftly in part to th 
printing, and revi of learning : Not 
any confiderable fhare, in opening men’s 

. « i} » Ay 5 ee 

to the impoftures of the Komiih chui 
branches: of literature,» phi iy had, 
long afterwards, made the moft inconfiderable progrefs ; 


cis there any inftance that areument-has ever been 
J $ 


that enormous load of 


and the revival of learning forwarded its progrefs an 
another manner. of 
Luther and his feétaries, full ons 
ae ; 

and a rude eloquence, were prop d > quickly, 
n at 

ymewhat 

ce *S, 


{crupled lefs to 


s opened to. them. 


ancient monu- 


more common, men 


uries; and though argument and reafoning 


‘ : . FOr an {twat tan are] Wn 
not give conviction, an hiftorical faé&t, well fup- 
s able to make impreffion on their underftand- 
abie to make imprenion on t ung@erivana 
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indeed,: aflumed. by the 


Many of the. powe 


church of and were prior to 
nment eftablifhed in Europe: 


ree to poflefs their 


5 which time might 


divine origin, men 


tempted to look into tl primitive. charter ; and 


ae they 
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in truth and authenticity. 

In order to beftow on this topic a greater influence, 
Luther and his followers, not fatisfied with oppofing the 
pretended divinity of the Romifh church, and difplaying 
the temporal inconveniencies of that eftablifament, car- 
ried matters much farther, and trea the religion of 
their anceftors, as abom Sacble >, deteftable, domnallas 
foretold by faered writ itfelf as th ce of all wicked- 

fs and pollution. They denominated the pope anti- 
aes called 1 his communion the fcarlet_ whore, and gave 
to Rome the appellation of Babylon ; expreffions, which, 
however applied, were to be found in Se ipture, and 
which were-better calculated to operate on the multitude 
than the mof folid arguments. Excited by conteft and 
perfecution on the one hand, by fuccefs and applaufe on 
the other, many of the reformers carried to the greateft 
extremity their oppofition to the.church of Rome; and 
in contradi€tion to the multiplied fuperftitions, with 
which that communion was loaded, they adopted an.en- 
thufiattic fttain of devotion, which admitted of no ob- 


fervances, rites, or ceremonies, but sises all merit in 


ward vifion, rapture, 

“feized with thie fpirit, 

were indefatigable in the Pa a of their doétrine, 

aiid fet at defiance all the anathemas and punifhments, 

with which the Roman pontiff endeavoured to over- 
whelm them. 

THart the civil power, however, might afford them 
protection againft the ecclefiaftical jurifdiGtion, the Lu- 
therahs advanced doctrines favourable, in fome refpects, 
to the temporal authority of fovereigns, They inveighed 
againit the abufes of the coutt of Rome, with which 
men were at that time generally difcontented ; and they 


exhorted princes to reinftate themfelves in thofe powers 
> 


of 


of which the encroaching 


cially of the fovereign gies had fo lone bereaved them: 


They condemned celibacy and monaftic vows, and rsat 
by opened the doors of s to thofe who were 


either tired of the obedience and ch 
with the in which they had 
blamed the 


of the clergy 


venues as lawful fpoil to the 
ecclefiaftics had hitherto conducted a 
pid audience, and were totally unacqu 


troverfy, much more with every fpecies of ti 
they were unable to defend themfelves ag 
ed with authorities, citations, and popular topics, and 


qualified to triumph in every al Itercation or debate. Such 


were the advantages, beean 
t} 


the caufes of their rapid and a 


r attack on the Roman or: rarchy ; and fuch were 
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per were well qualif 
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chair, 
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288 nit the church, he ratner 


hei ree judices a 


: 1 
contelied, 


practices prevailed 


cere avowal, of ch 
to the Lutherans. 1 fe penetration 


es Ss or, Sey Se 2 eee - 1 te 
equal to his good intentions, was icaucee to 
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CH A P.concur in that league, which Charles 


XXMIX. 


gg againft France "; and he there 


¥S2i. 


War with 


Fiance. 


ISTtTOmyY OF ENG 


1 


thereby 
candal, aciteonae by the practice of fo 
} 


who fill 1 made their fpiritual arms fubfervient to 


By 


THe emperor, who knew, that Wolfey had x eived 

4 difappointment in his ambitious hopes by the election 

of Adrian, and who dreaded the refentment of that 

oad folicitous to repair the breach 

r friendfhip PY this incident. He paid ano- 

: the vanity 

Volfey all 

the promifes, which he had n ade his fec a his 

pretenfions fey, f 

pointed a ‘fpced dy 

j and was willing to 

hope for a more profperous illue t he next electic ‘The 

emperor renewed the treaty made at Bruges, to which 

fome articles were added; and he agreed to indemnify 

both the king and Wolfey for the revenue, which they 

fhould | lofe by a i with France. The more to in- 
e himfelf with Henry an 


to Surrey, sdmniral of E 


being admiral of his dominions ; ; 


ftalled knight of the garter at London. 
fix weeks in England, he emb:z 
in ten days arrived in Spain, where he fo 
tumults, which had arifen in 

Tue king declared war againft ance; and this 
meafure was founded on fo little reafon, that he could 
alledge nothing as a ground of quarrel, but Francis’s 
refufal to fubmit to his arbitration, and his fending Al- 


hany into Scofl- 7 tel =f. 
bany into Scotland. This laft ftep had not been: taken, 


aoe Pary ‘ 
® Guieciardini, lib, T4e © Petrus de Angleria, e epift, 765. 
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by the French king, tll 


folution to attack him. 
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property in 
foldiers, than 
vice ad: 


yf 
-admiral’; and fai 
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f 4 


j 1 . aS oes 
under the command Or ti 


1c whole to 18,000 men. 


fe ee ety 


THE Fren ich: had made it a maxim in almoft all their qpy- 
[ t 


on of 
of Charles VV, Frances 


never, without great neceflity, to hazard a general en- 
fe 


wars with 


ho commanded 


gagement; and the 


To 


French army, now embraced this wife policy. He 


fupplied expofed, efpecially Boulogne, 
Montreuil, , Hedin, with ftrong garrifons and 
plenty of provifions: He himfelf took poft at Abbeville, 


fome Swifs and French. infantry, anda body of 


cavalry: The count of Guife encamped under Montreuil 
with fix thoufanc Thefe two bodi 


were in a 


S 


fituation to join upon occafion; to throw fupply into 


any town, that w 1 ;. and to harafs the Eng- 


lifh in every mover trey, who was not provided 


with firft divided his troops for the conveni- 


. - - a 
ence of fubfifting them; but finding that his quarters 


were every 
Fren 


fieze 


p by the activity of the 
drew together his forces, and laid 


r did he fucceed in this enter- 


prizé.<- The: garrifor vigorous fallies upon his 
faulted him from without : 
id bad weather threw. the 


{oldiers 


army: The French 
Great rains fell: F: 
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po Be P. foldiers into dyfenteries : And Surrey was obliged to raife 
the fiege, and put his troops into winter quarters about 
4522, the end of October. His rear guard was attacked at 
Pas in Artois, and five or fix hundred men were cut off 
nor could all his efforts make him mafter of one place 

within the French frontier. 
Tue allies were more fuccefsful in Italy. Lautrec, 
who commanded the French, loft a great battle at Bi- 


pes) 


} 


cocea near Milan; and was obliged to retire with the 
remains of his army. This misfortune, which proceed~ 
ed. from Francis’s negligence in not fupplying Lautrec 
with money °, was followed by the | lofs of Bas The 
caftle of Cremona was the fole fortrefs in Italy, which 
remained in the hands of the French. 

Europe was now in fuch a fituation, and fo con- 
nected by different alliances and interefts, that it was 
almoft impoflible for war to be kindled in one part, and 
not diffufe itfelf throughout the whole: But of all the 
leagues among kingdoms, the clofeft was that which had 


fo ‘Jone fubfifted between France and ae d; and the 
Englifh, while at war with the former nation, could 
not hope to remain long unmolefted on the northern 


Warwith frontier. No fooner had Albany arrived in Scotland, 
Scotland, 


ao 


than he took meafures for kin¢ lling a war with England ; 


Scand ors 


and he fummoned the whole force of the kingdom to 
meet in the fields of Rofline. He thence conducted the 
army fouthwards into Annandale; and prepared to pafs 


the borders at Solway-Frith. But many of the nobility 
were difgufted with the regent’s adminiftration; and 
obferving, that his connexions with Scotland were feeble 
in comparifon of thofe which he maintained ae 4 Fame 
they murmured, that, for the fake of foreign interefts, 


their peace fhould fo often be difturbed, and war. » during 
ring 


i Guicciardini, lib, 14. 9 Buchanan, lib. 14, Drummond, 
itfcottie, 
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their 
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their king’s minority, be wantonly entered into: with 
a neighbouring na ition, fo much fuperior in force an 


1¢ Gordons, in particul refufed to advance 


and Albany, obferving a general difcontent 


ed to conclude a truce with lord 


to prevail, was oblis 
Dacres, warden of the Englifh weft marches. Soon after, 
he departed for France; and left the oppofite faCion 
fhould eather force in his abfence, he fent thither be- 


fore him the earl of Angus, hufband to the queen 


dowager. 


Next year, Henry, that he might take advantage of 
the regent’s abfence, marched an army into Scotland 
under the command of Surrey, who ravaged the Merfe 
and ‘Teviotdale without oppofition, and burned the town 
of Jedburgh. ‘The Scots had neither king nor regent to 
condué& them: The two Humes had been put to death : 


4s in a. manner banifhed: No nobleman of vi- 
» remained, who was qualified to aflume 


lifh monarch, who knew 


ed to pufh 


y, detern 


them to extrem 


aging @ hem, by the 
a fo 


lemn renunci- 


fenfe of their prefent w 


> 
ation of the French alliance, and to Said that of Eng- 


He even gave them hopes o 


; oar ; 
their young monarch; an: expedient, which would for 


. OQ 


Asa lng! 
And the queen cowa 


every where the ad 


ever unite the two kingdon 
g 


with her whole t 


and of a contede 


Henry. They faid, that the interefts of Scotland had 
ficed to thofe of the French nation 


ed to diffi- 


; but were 
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CH A P.ready to abandon them, as-foon as they found. their ad- 

XXIX. - g : fi. et 
u— vantage in making peace with England : ‘That w here a 


1523 {mall ats entered into fo clofe a confederacy with a 


greater, it muft always e xpect this treatment, as a con- 
fequence ‘of the unequal - alli ; there were pe- 


ha. bingdar 
culiar circumitances in ation of the kingdoms, 


which, in the prefent ca fo, sie red it inevitable: i hat 


France was fo diftant and fo ¢ hem by feas, 
that fhe fearcely could, by any means, and never could 
in time, fend fuccours to the Scots, fufficient to protect 
them againft ravages from tl Se aati kinedo 
That:nature had; in a-me formed’ an. alliance be- 
tween the two Britifh tied having enclofed them in 
the fame ifland ; given them the fan ; 
laws; and form of government ; and prepared every thing 
for an intimate union between them: And that, if na- 
tional antipathies were abolifhed, which would foon be 
the effect of peace, thefe two kingdoms, fecured by the 
ocean and by their domeftic force, could fet at defiance 
all foreign enemies, and remain for ever fafe and unmo- 
lefted. 

the French alliance, onthe other 
hand, faid, that the very reafons, which were urged: in 
favour of a league with England, the-vicinity of the king- 
dom and its fuperior force, were the real caufes, why a 
fincere and durable confederacy could: never be formed 


with that hoftile : Phat among neighbouring ftates, 
occafions of ¢ rel were frequent; andthe more power- 
ful would be {ure to feize every frivolous pretence for 
opprefling the weaker; and reducing it to fubjeétion : 
That as the hear neichbourh oa: f France and England 
had kindled a war almoit: perpetual between them, it was 
the intereft of the Scots, if th ey wifhed to maintain their 
independancy, to preferve their league with the former 
kingdom, which balanced the force of the latter ; That 


; 


if they deferted that old and falutar 


their importance in Europe chiefly 
a 


cient enemies, ftimulated both by intereft 
would foon invade them w 


them to fubjection : Or if 


infidious peace, by maki 


arms, would only prepare the 
tain and more irretrievable *. 


THE arguments employe 
feconded by the natural 


moft prevalent : And when the regen 
been lone detained beyond: his 


dancer from the Englith feet, at + lat appeared among ther 


he was able to throw the’ balance enti irely on. that fide. 
By authority of the convention of ftates, h 
army, witha view of avenging the ravages 


he =o in the Depuieing of the 


they were pailin 
the En 
bany though t 


downwards, ‘alo d, keeping that 
river on his right ; and nxe his-camp oppofite to Werk- 

aftle. which Surrey had lately rep > fent over 
fome troops to befieg a breach 
in it, and ftormed ene = the outworks : he regent, 


¥, and.diicou- 


maak of the 2 


a forces and 1 
ever to France, 
The Scottifh nati 


were not, during fe 


more difturbance to England ; 1 Henry h 


to profecute his d 
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ae P. Tue reafon, why the war againft France proceeded fo 
come flowly-on the part of England was the want of money. All 
1523 the treafures of Henry VII. were long ago diffipated; ‘the 
king’s habits of expence ftill remained ; and his revenues 

were unequal even to the ordinary charge of government, 

much more to his military enterprizes.. He had laft year 

caufed a general furvey to be made of the kingdom ; the 


numbers of men, their years, profeflion, ftock, revenue *; 


and expreffed great fatisfaction on finding the nation fo 
opulent. He then iffued privy feals to the mott wealthy, 
demanding loans of particular fums: This aé&t of 
power, though fomewhat irregular and tyrannical, had 
been formerly praftifed by kings of England; and the 
people’ were now familiarized to it. But Henry, this 
year, “€arried his authority much farther. He publithed 


an edict for a general tax upon his fubjeéts, which he 
fill called a loan; and he levied five fhillings in the 
pound upon the clergy, two fhillings upon the laity. 
This pretended loan, as being more regular, was really 
more dangerous to the liberties of the people; and was a 
precedent for the king’s impofing taxes without confent 
of parliament. 

sth April HENRY foon after fummoned a parliament, tocethe 

A parlia- : ‘ : 1 ry - AS coe 

seni: with a convocation ; and found neither of them in a dif. 
pofition to complain of the infringement of their privi- 
leges. It was only doubted, how far they would carry 
their liberality to the king. Wolfey, who had undér- 
taken the management ofthis affair, beoan with the con- 
vocation; in hopes, ‘that their example would j 
the parliament to grant a large fupply 


Ji Veo 
7 


moiety of their ecclefiaftical revenues 
years, or two fhillines i 
and though he met \ » he reprimanded the 


a c 


is requeft 


© Herbert. “ Stowe, p, 514. 
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was at laft complied with. The cardinal afterwards, 
attended by feveral of the nobility and prelates, came to 
the houfe of commohs; and in a long and "lab orate 
fpeech laid before them the public neceffities, the dan- 
ger ofan invafion from Scotland, the affronts received 


from France, the league in which the king was eng 


with the pope and the emperor ; and he demanded a grant 
of 800,000 pounds, divided into four yearly p payme nts 5 


a fum, computed eh the late furvey or valuation, to 


in the pound of one year’s 


be equal to four fhillings 
revenue, or one fhilling in the pound yearly, according 
to the divifion propofed ". So large a grant was unufual 
from the commons; and though the cardinal’s demand 
was feconded by Sir ‘Thomas More the fpeaker, and fe- 
veral other members attached to the court, the houfe 
could not be prevailed with to comply ¥. They only 
voted two fhillings in the pound on all who enjoyed 
twenty pounds a year and upwards; one fhilling on all 
who poflefled between twenty pounds and forty fhillings 
a year; and on the other fubjects a 


ve fixteen years of 


age a 


groat a-head. ‘This laft fum was divided into 


two yearly payments; the 


into four, and was 


not therefore at the outmoft above fix-pence in the 


pound. The grant of the comme 


put the moie- 


ty of the fum demanded ; and the cardinal, 


much mortified with the difappointment, came agai 
the houfe, and defired to reafon with fuch as refufed to 
comply with the king’s requeft. He was told, that it 


was a rule of the houfe never to reafon but among them- 


= 


felves; and his defire was rejected. “The commons, 
however, enlarged a little their former ¢ t, and voted 


u ‘This furvey or valuation is liable to m 


{picion, as fixing the rents a 
t deal too hig! 


es of all kinds, 


Ps 49> 
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c ee an impofition of three fhillings in the pound:on all pof= 
.__—_.) fefled of fifty pounds a year, and upwards *. 1 he pro- 


352 ceedings of this houfe of commons evidently difcover the 


humour of the times: They were extremely tenacious of 


their money, and refufed a demand.of the crown, which 


was far ftom being unreafonable; but they allowed an 


encroachment on national privileges to pafs uncenfured, 


though its direct tendency was to fubvert entirely the li- 
berties of the people. The king was fo diffatisfied with 
this faving difpofition of the commons, that, as he had 
not called a parliament during feven years before, he al- 
lowed feyen more to elapfe, before he fummoned another. 
And on pretence of neceflity, he levied, in one year, 
from all who were worth forty pounds, what the parlia- 
ment had granted him payable in four years ¥; a new in- 
vafion of. national privileces. Thefe irregularities were 


commonly afcribed to the cardinal’s counfels, who, truft- 
ing to the protection afforded him by his ecclefiaftical 
character, was the lefs {crupulous in his encroachments 


on the civil rights of the nation. 


Tuar. ambitious prelate received this year a new dif- 
appointment in his afpiring views. ‘The pope, Adrian 
VI. died; and Clement VII. of the family of Medicis, 
was elected in his place, by the concurrence of the impe- 
rial party. Wolfey could now perceive the infincerity of 
the emperor, and he concluded that that prince would 
never fecond his pretenfions to the papal chair. As he 
highly refented this injury, he began thenceforth to 
eftrange himfelf from the imperial court, and to pave 
the way for an union between his mafter and the French 
king. Meanwhile, he concealed his difguft; and after 
congratulating the new pope on his promotion, applied 
for a continuation of the legantine powers, which the two 


o 


former popes had conferred upon him, Clement, know- 


% See note [B] at the end of the volume, 
Herbert. 
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ina the in rtance of cainine his fi 1; ry om ie Ctriap 
ing tae impor ance of gaining nis friendthip, cranted him ¢ iP, 
a commuffion for life ; and by this alc lion, 
in a manner transferred to him the whole | 
rity in England. In fome particulars, Wolfey made a 
good ufe of this extenfive power. He erected two c ; 
ec at ©) 5 anotl t c] 1 »f 
his nativity: He fought, all ov ror le 


men to fupply the chairs of th 


ome {mailer 


f ] «1 f 
to beftow endowments on them, he { 


p ne ; ; : 
monafteries, and diftributed the monks into ‘other con+ 


vents: The execution of this 


dificult for him, becaufe the Romifh church an to 


perceive, that fhe overabounded in’ monks, a iat fhe 


wanted fome fup 


inquifitive, or rather 


formers. 
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C HA P.ouifhing himfelf in many military enterprizes, he was 
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L~—~~ adorned with every accomplifhment, which became a per- 
5523 fon of his high ftation. His virtues, embellifhed with 


the graces of youth, had made fuch impreffion on Louife 


of Savoy, Francis’s mother, that, without regard to the 


inequality of their years, fhe made him propofals of 


marriage; and meeting with a repulfe, fhe formed {chemes 
of unrelenting vengeance againft him. She was a wo- 
man, falfe, deceitful, vindictive, malicious; but, um- 
happily for Frante, bad, by her capacity, which was 
confiderable, acquired an abfolute afcendant over her fon. 
By her inftigation, Francis put many affronts on the 
conftable, which it was difficult for a gallant fpirit to 
endure; and at laft he permitted Louife to profecute a 
lawfuit againft him, by which, on the moft frivolous 


pretences, he was deprived of his ample poffeffions ; and 
inevitable ruin was brought upon him, 

Bourson, provoked at all thefe indignities, and 
thinking, that, if any injuries could juftify a man in re- 
belling againft his prince and country, he muft ftand ac- 


quitted, had entered into a fecret correfp 
emperor and the king of England *. Francis, pertinaci- 


ous in his purpofe of recovering the Milanefe, had pro- 
pofed to lead his army in perfon into Italy ; and Bour- 
bon, who feigned ficknefs, in order to have a pretence for 
taying behind, intended, as foon as the king fhould have 
crofled the Alps, to raife an infurrection among his nu- 
as CT ag Es ati Ces reer e Pee Pa 
merous vaflals, by whom he was extremely beloved, and 
to introduce foreign enemies into the heart of the king— 
dom. Francis got intimation of his defign ;, but not be- 


tetera ue Oe ae pea ne 
ing expeditious enough in fecuring fo dangerous a foe, the 


beter Oy 5 ; a Fane Aes 3 : 
eonftable made his efcape®; and entering into the empe- 


Cale ewer cues - a : te: 
ror’s fervice,, employed all the force of his enterprizing 


a Memoires:du Bellay, live zs & Belearins, lib, 17, 
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{pirit 
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eee ay VIII: Si 
ipirit and his great talents for war to the prejudice of his¢ cen Ps 
Native country. ree 


Tue king of England, defirous that Francis fhould 152% 
undertake his Italian expedition, did not openly threaten 
Picardy this year with an invafion ; and it was ] 
fore the duke of Suffolk; who commanded the En 
forces, pafled over to Calais: He was attended by 
lords Montacute; Herbert, Ferrars, Morney; Sandys, 
Berkeley, Powis; and many other noblemen and gentie- 


y the 24th Aug, 


men ‘°. ‘The Englith army; reinforced by fome troops, Invafion of 
; 5 ‘ i Frances 
drawn from the garrifon of Calais; amounted to about 
12,000 men; and having joined ah equal number of 
Flemings under the count de Buren, they prepared for 
an invafion of France: The fiege of Boulogne was firft 
propofed ; but that enterprize appearing difficult, it was 
thought more advifable to leave this town behind them. 
The frontier of Picardy was very ill provided with troops; 
i) and the only defence of that province was the activity of 
te the French officers; who infefted the allied army in their 
C. march, and threw garrifons; with great expedition, into 
he every town; which was threatened by them. After coaft= 
Cie ing the Somme, and pafling Hedin; Montreiil, Dourlens; 
10 the Englifh and Flemings prefented themfelves before 
Bray, a place of fmall force; which commanded a bridge 
over that river, Here they were refolved to pafs, and, if 
poffible, to take up winter-quarters in France; but Crequi 


aye 


threw himfelf into the town, and feemed refolute to de- 
fend it. The allies attacked him with vigour arid fuc- 
cefs ; and when he retreated over the bridge, they purfued 


him fo hotly, that they allowed him not time to break it 
the down, but paffed it along with him, and totally routed 
nite his army. They next advanced to Montdidiery which 
they befieged and took by capitulation. Meeting with no 


eppofition, they proceeded to the river Oife, within els- 
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and cut off the greateft 
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‘les befiezed Fon- 
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thither. Lautree, the 

n raifed the fiege, and fat 
>, aware of that ftrata- 
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totally unfortunate on this 
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their only hopes confifted in a great body of Swifs, which 
was levied for the fervice of the French king, and whofe 
arrival was every day expected. But thefe mountaineers 
no fooner came within fight of the French camp, than 
they ftopped from a fudden caprice and refentment; and 
inftead of joining Bonnivet, they fent orders to a great 
body of their countrymen, who then ferved under him, 
immediately to begin their march, and to return home in 
their company*, After this defertion of the Swifs, Bon- 
stivet had no other chpice, but that of making his rctreat, 
as faft as poffible, into France. 

Tue French being thus expelled Italy, the pope, the 
Venctians, the Florentines were fatisfied with the advan- 
tage obtained over them, and were refolved to profecute 
their victory no farther, All thefe powers, efpecially 
Clement, had entertained a violent jealoufy of the empe- 
ror’s ambition ; and their fufpicions were extremely aug- 
mented, when they faw him refufe the inveftiture of Mi- 
lan, a fief of the empire, to Francis Sforza, whofe title 
he had acknowledged, and whofe defence he had em- 
braced. They all concluded, that he intended to put 
himfelf in poffeflion of that important dutchy, and reduce 
Italy to fubjeétion : Clement in particular, aGuated by. 
this jealoufy, proceeded fo far in oppofition to the empe- 
ror, that he fent orders to his nuncio at London to me- 
diate a reconciliation between France and England. But 
affairs were not yet fully ripe for this change, Wolfey, 
difgufted with the emperor, but ftill more a@tuated. by 
vain-glory, was determined that he himfelf fhould have 
the renown of bringing about that great alteration ; and 
he engaged the king to reject the pope’s mediation. A 
new treaty was even concluded between Henry and Charles 
for the invafion of France. Charles ftipulated to fupply 
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the duke of Bourbon with a powerful army, in order to C HA P- 


conquer Provence and Dauphiny: Henry ag 
him a hundred thoufand crowns for the firft 1 ; 
which, he ae ht either chufe to continue the fame month- 


ly payme or invade Picardy with a powerful army. 


patie’ was to poflefs thefe provinces with the title of 


kine; but to hold them in fee of Henry as king of France 
The dutchy of Burgundy was to be given to eae 
‘The reft of the 


Tis chimerical partition immedia 


1gdom to Henry. 


iled of execu- 
the article, which was moft e: performed : 


1 


to acknowledge Henry as king of France. 


Bourbon refu 
His enterprize, however, ag: 1inft Provence ftill took place, 
A numerous ‘army of Imperialifts invaded that country 
under his command and that of the marquis of Pefcara, 
They laid fiege to Marfeilles, which, being weakly gar- 
rifoned, they expected to carry in a little time: But the 
citizens defended themfelves with fuch valour and obfti- 
nacy, that Bourbon and Pefcara, who heard of the French 


found them- 


king’s approach with a numerous 


and they 


er a neceflity of raifing 


ened, baffled, and difheartened, into 


felves un 


led their forces, wez 
Italy. 

Francis might now have enjoyed in fafety the glory 
of repulfing all his enemies, in every attempt which 
they had hitherto made of invading his kingdom: But 


as he received intellisence, that the king of England, 


difcouraged by his former fruitlefs enterprizes, and dif- 


sufted with the emperor, was making no pre or 
any attempt on Picardy, his ancient ardour { m 


for the conqueft of Milan; and, notwithftanding the 


iy 

i 
advanced feafon, he was immediately determined, con~- 
trary to the advice of his wifeft counfellors, to lead his 
army into Italy. 


He paffed the Alps at Mount Cenis, and no fooner ap-T 


peared in Piedmont, than he threw the whole Milanefe;,. 


EA into 
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en em 


See tSSs 
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into confternation.. The forces of the emperor and Sforza 


x - 
t—— retired to Lodi ; and had F 


s been fo fortunate as to 
1524 purfue them, they had abandoned that place, and had 
il ] 


been totally ed him to be- 


Dp = c . ] n 1 } - 
fiege Pavia, a town of confiderable firength, well-garri- 
o ‘ o 


pa a aaa | ” ee | T are - Cc 1.2: *e oC 
foi and defended by Leyva, one of the braveft officers 


in the Spz fervice. Every attempt, which the French 


king made to gain this important plz proved fruitlefs, 


I 'tarer Sm yrrn |) And Be) Pepe, es > 
He battered walls, and.made breaches ; but by the -vi- 


slancea £ | ee ‘ eT en Ee = _ © Ae 
gilance. of yva, new retrenchments were inftantly 
thrown up behind the breaches: He a pted to divert 
the courfe of the J ran by one fide of the 


he river de- 


city, and defended it; but an inundation of tl 
ftroyed in one night all the mounds, which the Idiers, 
lui i 1 with infini bour, had been 
on (for it was the 

charmy. The im- 

Pefcara and 


forces from all 


‘a 
i 
é 
/ 


Ds 


Hourbon, ha ~ pawned nis jewels, went into 


by his perfonal in- 


es 


Lanfquenets, 


? 


Ice He -the lege of Pavia; and the danger to 


duitry every where, 


ountrics, partly from the 


ed by the people in all the 
maxims in granting 

re extremely nar- 

hich they kept on foot, 
The imperial for- 


D rt 


reicara, and Lannoy, ex- 


ceeded 


= } 
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ceeded not twenty thoufand men; they were the only 
body of troops mz 


ined by the emperor (for he had not 


been able to levy any army for the invafion 


Spain or Flanders). 


that he could 


either on the fide 


money for the payment of this army ; and i 


the hopes of fharing the plundercof. the “Fre 
r 


which had m m, advance, and kept them ‘to their 


ftandards. Had Francis raifed the fieee before their ap-+ 


proach, and reti ediately have 
> é 


difbanded ; and he had 2 complete victory, with- 


out danger or bloodfhed. But it was the chara¢ter of this 
monarch, to become obftinate in proportion to the diffi- 


culties which he encountered ; and having once faid, that 


he would take Pavia or perifh before it, “he was refolved 


rather to endure the utmoft extremities than depart from 


this refolution. 


a] 


THE imperial generals, after cannonading 


s, at laft mz 
ent ue PE Ree pee ta 
broke into the. intrenchments. 


town, and encreafed the confufion among 1 


camp for feveral 


The Swifs infantry, rary to their practice, 
behaved in a daftardly: manner, -and deferted their 


poft. . Francis’s forces were put to rout; and he himéelf, 
furrounded by his enemies, after fighting with heroic va- 


Jour, and killing feven men with: his own hand, was at 


laft obliged to furfender prifoner. Almoft»the 
whole army, full-of- nobility and: brave officers, either 
perifhed by the fword; or were drowned in the river: 


TI » ferrr wy r it} heir s Colietas he 
ne Tew, who eic witn their lives, seit into the 


l 1 C8 5 - 
Nands or the enemy. 


eranted ‘him king, ‘The moderation, 


} , 


SS Rees a 2 Aa 
Which he ditpl 


se a srlerTe 
d on this occafion, had it been dincere, 
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cH iy would have done him great honour. Inftead of rejoicing, 
¢—,—_ he exprefled fympathy with Francis’s ill fortune, and dif- 


3525, 


covered his fenfe of thofe calamities, to which the greateft 
monarchs are expofed '. He refufed the city of Madrid 
permiffion to make any public expreffions of triumph; 
and faid that he referved all his exultation, till he fhould 
be able to obtain fome victory over the infidels. He fent 
orders to his frontier garrifons to commit no hoftilities 
upon France. He fpoke of concluding immediately a 
peace on reafonable terms. But all this feeming mode- 
ration was only hypocrify, fo much the more dangerous 
as itwas profound. And he was wholly occupied in form- 
ing fchemes, how, from this great incident, he might 
draw the utmoft advantage, and gratify that exorbitant 
ambition, by which, in all his actions, he was ever 
governed, 

Tue fame Pennalofa, in paffing through France, car- 
ried alfo a letter from Francis to his mother, whom he 


had left regent, and who then refided at Lyons. It con- 
tained only thefe few words, Madam, all is loft, except our 
honour. The princefs was ftruck with the greatnefs of 


the calamity. She faw the kingdom without a fovereign, 
without an army, without generals, without money; fur- 
rounded on every fide by implacable and victorious ene- 
mies: And her chief refource, in. her prefent diftreffes, 
were the hopes, which fhe entertained, of peace and even 
of affiftance from the king of England. 

Hap the king entered into the war aga'nft France from 
any concerted political views, it is evident, that the vic- 
tory of Pavia, and the captivity of Francis, were the moft 
fortunate incidents that could have befallen him, and the 
only ones that could render his fchemes effe€tual.. While 
the war was carried on in the former feeble manner, with- 
out any decifive advantage, he might have been able to 


B Vera, hift, de Charl, V, 
poflefs 
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poflefs himfelf of fome frontier town, or perhaps of aC_H A Pa 
I] territory, of which he could not have kept pofleffion, Lopuy 


{ma 


> 


without expending much more than its value. By fome 15*5 
fignal calamity alone, which annihilated the power of 

France, could he hope to acquire the dominion of confi- 

derable provinces, or difmember that great monarchy, fo 
affectionate to its own government and its own fovereigns. 

But as it is probable, that Henry had never before carried 

his reflections fo far, he was ftartled at this important 

event, and became fenfible of his own danger, as well as 

that of all Europe, from the lofs of a proper counterpoife to 

the power of Charles. Inftead of taking advantage, there- Henry em- 


X ‘ae as — braces the 
fore, of the diftreffed condition of France, he was deter- ajjjance of 


mined to lend her affiftance in her prefent calamities ; and Francg. 
as the glory of generofity, in raifing a fallen enemy, con- 
curred with his political interefts, he hefitated the lefs in 
embracing thefe new meatures. 

Some difgufts alfo had previoufly taken place between 
Charles and Henry, and ftill more between Charles and 
Wolfey ; and that powerful minifter waited only for a 
favourable opportunity of revenging the difappointments 
which he had met with. The behaviour of Charles, im- 
mediately after the victory of Pavia, gave him occafion to 
revive the king’s jealoufy and fufpicions. “The emperor 
fo ill fupported the appearance of moderation, which he 
at firft aflumed, that he had already changed his ufual 
tyle to Henry; and inftead of writing to him with his 
own hand, and fubferibing himfelf your affedtionate fon and 
coufin; he dictated his letters to a fecretary, and fimply 
fubferibed himfelf Charles’. Wolfey alfo perceived a 
diminution in the carefles and profeffions, with which the 
emperor’s letters to him were formerly loaded ; and this 
Jaft imprudence, proceeding from the intoxication of fuc- 


i Guicciardini, lib, 16, 


cefs, 


ay 
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“Lanvtonte interes 
cefs, was probably more dangerous to Charles's interes 


than the other. 


HENRY, thou ; 
new meafures, was careful to faye appearances in the 
change ;,and he caufed rejo icings to be every. where made 
and the captivity of 


gh immediately determined to embrace 


on account of the victory Vid, 
Francis... He idslicly. difmiffed a French envoy, whom 
he had formerly allow it] ing the war to re- 
fide at London *: But upon:the re of France’s fub- 
{pon- 


miffive applications to him, he agai a corre 
dence with her ; and befides affuri r of his friendfhip 
and protection, he exacted 2 promif fhe never would 
confént to the difmembering of any province from the mo- 


archy for her fon’s ranfom.. With the emperor, however, 


he put on the appearance of vigour and enterprize 3 and 
é f 5] 


im order to have a pretence for breaking with him, he dif- 
snatched Tonttal, bifhop of London, to Madrid, with pro- 
3 Pp ry 
pofals fora powerful invafion of France. | He required, 
that Charles fhould immediately enter Guienne at the 
head of a creat army, in order to put him in pofleffion 
of that province ; and he demanded the payment of large 
fums of money, which that prince had borrowed from 
him in his laft vifit at London, He Knew, that the em- 
SRT ar eee 7 liti - Ysa a i; eS 

peror was.in no condition of fulfilling either of thefe de- 

; and that he had as little inclination to make him 
mafter of fuch confiderable territories upon the frontiers 


2 Sear 
Saino 


of Spain. 
TowsTat likewife, after. his arrival at Madrid, in- 


‘les, on his. part, urged feyeral 


3 
formed his mafter, that Chai 


Birch t Er sk A and in. particular was. dif- 

leafed with Henry, | becaufe laft year he had neither con- 
a his monthly payments to Bourbon, nor invaded 
according: his ft 


dy, ipulations. ‘Tonftal added, 


rhlaad af ex > y 
initead of expre effing an intention to efpoufe e Mary, 


Yin Bellavi liv. iii, Stowe. p. aor ; 
u Bellay, liv. ili, Stowe, p. 222. Baker, p. 273. 
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when fhe fhould be of age, the emperor had hearkened to Cc 


Car ke 


propofals, for marrying his niece Hfabell: 


princefs 
Portugal; and that he had entered into a fepa 
with Francis, and feen 


ed determined to rear 


the ad 


itazes of the fuccefs, with which fortune had 
crowned his arms. 


Tue king, influenced by all thefe motives, concluded gcti 


at Moore his alliance with the regent of France, and 


engaged to procure her fon his liberty on reafonable con- 
The recent alfo, in another treaty, acknow- 


fo) as eg 


led 


hundred thoufand crowns; to be difchare 


he kingdom Henry’s debtor for one million eight 


yearly payments of fifty thoufand crowns.: After which, 


Henry was to receive, during his own life, a ye: pen- 


gs en Site es SH 
fion of a hundred thoufand crowns. Notwithitanding 


his generofity could not forbear taking advantas 


c pee 
relent of a hun- 


yn granted 


m 

forefeeing, that this treaty 
with France might involve him in a war with the-empe- 
ror s alfo determined to fill his treafury 


tions. upon his own fubjeéts; and as 3 the parli 


os sie 
difcovered fome 


th — de- 
mands, 


1¢ pound ‘upon the clergy, 


yur pence upon the laity; and fo 


; author 


no care to cover, this arbitr 
aI des Tr tom, 2, Herbert. 
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XIX 


. _, found, that he had piefumed too far on the paffive fub- 
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miffion of his fubjects. The people, difpleafed with an 
exaction beyond what was ufually levied in thofe dayss 
and farther difgufted wth the illegal method of impofing 
it, broke out in murmurs, complaints, oppofition to the 
commiffioners; and their refractory difpofition even threat- 
ened a general infurrecion, Henry had the prudence te 
ftop fhort, in that dangerous path; into which he had 
entered. He fent letters to all the counties ; declaring, 
that he meant no force by this laft impofition, and that 
he would take nothing from his fubjects but by way of 
benevolence: He flatter:d himfelf, that his condefcenfion 
in employing that difguife would fatisfy the people, and 
that no one would dar: to render himfelf obnoxious to 
royal authority, by refufing any payment required of him 
in this manner. But the fpirit of oppofition was once 
soufed, and could not fo eafily be quieted at pleafure. 
A lawyer in the city oljecting the ftatute of Richard TIT. 
by which benevolences were for ever abolifhed, it was 
replied by the court, tht, Richard being an ufurper, and 
his parliament a factiow affembly, his fatutes could not 
bind a lawful and abfohte monarch, who held his crown 
by hereditary right, and needed not to court the favour 
of a licentious populace ™. The judges even went fo 
far as to affirm pofitively, that the king might exaét by 
commiffion any fum he pleafed; and the privy council 
gave a ready aflent to this decree, which annihilated the 
moft valuable privilege of the people, and rendered all 
their other privileges precarious. Armed with fuch for= 
midable authority, of royal prerogative and a pretence of 
law, Wollfey fent for tie mayor of London, and defired 
to know what he was villing to give for the fupply of 
his majefty’s neceffities The mayor feemed defirousy 


= Herbet, Hall, 


before 
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] before he fhould declare himfelf, to confult the common € H A P. 
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council ; but the cardinal required, that he and all the UA-w 

aldermen fhould feparately confer with himfelf about the 1524 . 


benevolence ; and he eluded by that means the danger of 
a formed oppofition, Matters, however, went not fo 


, fmoothly in the country. An infurrection was begun in 
fome places; but as the people were not headed by any 
F confiderable perfon, it was eafy for the duke of Suffolk, 
i and the earlof Surrey, now duke of Norfolk, by em- 


ploying perfuafion and authority, to induce the ring- 
leaders to lay down their arms, and furrender themfelves 


prifoners. “The king, finding it dangerous to punifh 
criminals, engaged in fo popular a caufe, was determined, 
notwithftanding his violent, imperious temper, to grant 
them a general pardon; and he prudently imputed their 
guilt, not to their want of loyalty or affection, but to 
their poverty. The offenders were carried before the ftar- 
chamber ; where, after a fevere charge brought againft 
them by the king’s council, the cardinal faid, “* That, 
“© notwithftanding their grievous offence, the king, in 
** confideration of their neceflities, had granted them 
« his gracious pardon, upon condition, that they would 
‘¢ find fureties for their future good behaviour.” But 
they replying, that they had no fureties, the cardinat 
; firft, and after him the duke of Norfolk, faid, that 
they would be bound for them. Upon which they were 
] difmiffed *. 

Tuese arbitrary impofitions, being generally imputed 
to the counfels of the cardinal, encreafed the general 
H odium, under which he laboured ; and the clemency of 

the pardon, being afcribed to the king, was confidered 
f as an atonement on his part for the illegality of the mea- 
fure. But Wolfey, fupported both by royal and papal 
if authority, proceeded, without fcruple, to violate all ec- 
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C H A: P.clefiaftical privileges, which, during that age, were much 
pe more facred than civil; and having once prevailed in that 
t5s25- unufual attempt of fupprefling 
all the reft in awe, and 
jurifdi@tion. By his com 
powered to vifit them, 
their irregularities ; and he employ i his ufual agent, 


Allen, in the exercife of this authority. .. The religious 
houfes were obliged to compound for their guilt, real or 
pretended, by giving large fums tothe cardinal of his 
deputy ; and this oppreffion was. carried fo far, that it 
reached at laft the king’s ears, which were not commonly 
ainft his favourite... Wolfey had 
e at Hampton-court, which he 


probably intended, as well as that of York-place in Weft- 


open to complaints a 


o 
o 
c 


built a fplendid pala 


minfter, for his own refidence ; but fearing the encréafe 


of envy on account.of this magnificence, and defirous to 
appeafe the king, he made him a prefent of that building, 
and told him, that, from the firft, he had erected it for 
his ufe. 


‘The abfolute authority, poflefled by the king 


5? 


rendered 
his domeftic government, both over his people and his 


minifters, eafy and expeditious : The condué of foreign 
affairs alone required effort and application ; and they 
were now brought to fuch a fituation, that it was no 
longer fafe for England to be entirely neutral. The 
feigned moderation of the emperor was of fhort duration; 
and it was foon obvious to all the world, that his great 
dominions, far from gratifying his ambition, were only re- 
garded as the means of acquiring an empire more extenfive. 
Ser aranchene deman dene ates : 
The terms which he demanded of his prifoner, were fuch 
as. muft for ever have annihilated the power of France, 
and deftroyed the balance of Europe. .Whefe terms were 
propofed to Francis, foon after the battle of Pavia, while 
he was detained in Pizzighitone ; and as he had hitherto 
le amewhs rae | ee a) c “7 
trufted fomewhat to the emperors generolity, the difap- 


pointment 


pointment excited in his breaft the moft lively indigna- 


tion. He faid, that he would rather live and die a 


prifoner than agree to difmember his kingdom ; and tt 
even were he fo bafe as to fubmit to fuch conditions, his 
fubje&s would never permit him to carry them into exe 
cution, 


FRANCIS was encouraged to perfift in demanding 


more moderate terms, by the favourable accounts, which 


he heard of Henry’s difpofitions towards him, and of the 


alarms, which had feized all the chief 


upon his defeat and captivity. He was u 


powers in Italy, 


fy, however 


> 
to be fo far diftant from the emperor with whom he 


mutt treat ; and he expreffed his defire (which was 


plied with) to be removed to Madrid, in hopes 
perfonal interview would operate in his favour, and that 
Charles, if not influefced by his minifters, mic} 


{s of ¢ 
{s OF a 


found poffeffed of the fame fran! 


which he himfelf was difting 


vinced of his miftak 


partly from reflexions on his pref 


tion, he fell into a la fs; -wl begat 
apprehenfions in Charles, left the death of his < iptive 


fhould bereave him of 
propofed to extort from him. He the 


in the caftle of Madrid; and as he a; 


an which Francis lay, the fiek monai 


** You come, Sir, to vifit your prifoner.’ eNO 


replied the emperor, ‘* I come to y 


*¢ my friend, who fhall foon obtain his 


foothed his affii 


ture, which had fo good’ an 


tie KIN 


recovered °; and thenceforth employed himfelf j 


certing with the minifters of emperor the te 


his treaty, 
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Francis re« 
moved to 


Madrid. 
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CHAP. Ar lait the empero ading a general combination 
aes gaint ph as willing to ab: vhat of his rigour; 
, by which, it was 
hope , an end’ would be Fatty pitt to the differences 
between thefe‘oreat monarchs. ‘The principal condition 
vas the reftoring of Francis’s liberty, and the delivery 
of his two = ma ns as hofte to the emperor for the 
eeffion of Bur 
occur in the execution of this laft article, from the oppo- 
fition of the flates, either of France or of that province, 
Francis ftipulated, that, in fix weeks time, he fhould return 
his prifon, and remain there till the full performance 
of the treaty. ‘There were many other articles in this 
famous convention, all of them extremely fevere againft 
the captive monarch ; and Charles difcovered evidenelp 
his intention of reducing Italy, as well as France, to 
fubjection and dependance. 

Many of Charles’s minifters eee that Francis, 
how folemn foever the oaths, pro and proteftations 
-xacted of him, never ss aid & execute a treaty, fo difad- 

rather ruinous and deftructive, to him- 
yand his country. By putting Burgundy, 

j emperor’s hands, he gave his powerful 
enemy an entrance into the heart of the kingdom ; By 
facrificing his allies in Italy, he deprived himfelf of fo» 
reign afliftance; and arming his oppreffor with the whole 
force and wealth of that opulent country, rendered him 
abfolutely irrefiftable. To thefe great views of intereft, . 
were added the mastives, no lefs cogent, of. paffion and 
refentment; while Francis, a prince, who piqued him- 
felf on generofity, reflected on the rigour with which he 

i during his captivity, and the fevere 

jad been exacted of him the recovery 
It was alfo forefeen, that the emula- 
valfhip, which had fo long fubfifted between 


heft 
thefs 


XX xX, 
an antag onift 
vs ity tcatnaroecas 


>» he would be 1526. 


pe ee as eae 
whicn, im a I ougnt to 
= ‘ ee fuperior we 
at duty of enfi fafets 
/ 


it be imagir 


fo romantic in his principles, as not to 


cis 


hearken to a cafuiftry, which was fo plaufil 


nd which fo much flattered all the paffior 


either as a prince or a man, ‘he'v 
FRANCIS, on entering his own do 
his two eldeft fons as t into = 


Spa 


ately putting him to the gallop 


jards. He mounted a Turkith hor 


cried aloud feveral times, 
reached Bayonne, 
regent and his whol 


Henry ; 


; acknowle 


owed his liberty, 


tirely governed by his counfels in all tranfactions with 


the emperor. When the Spanifl 


Fatification of the treaty of | 


fully recovered his liberty; 


3 previouily neceiiary to < 


under colour, that it wa: 


the States both of France and of Burg 


rfann mer: 
met ; 


tain their confent. The S 
and declaring againft the claufe, 


gagement for alienating their 


he 
oe” 
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c a A P. their refolution of oppofing, even by force of arms, the 
8 execution of fo ruinous and unjuft an artic cle. “The im- 
t—-~y—— perial minifter then required, that Francis, in conform- 
ity to the treaty of Madrid, fhould now return to his 

prifon ; ; but the French monarch, inftead of complying, 

made public the treaty which, a little before, he had 


Ls 
fecretly concluded at Pgran: aul the ambitious 
fchemes and ufurpations of the emperor P. 

Tue pope, the Venetians, and other Italian ftates, 
who were deeply interefted in thefe events, had been held 
sn the moft anxious fufpence with regard to the refolu- 
tions, which Francis fhould take, after. the recovery of 
his liberty ; and Clement, in particular, who fufpected, 
that this ptince would never execute a treaty fo hurtful 
to his interefts, and even deftructive of his independancy, 
had very frankly offered hima difpenfation from all his 

hs and engagements. Francis remained not in ful- 

but entered immediately into the ie 
propofed to him. It was ftipulated, by that king, t 


pope, the Venetians, the Swifs, the Florentines, and ie 


duke of Milan, among other articles, that they would 


emperor to deliver up the two young princes 
receiving a reafonable fum of money 5 
and eftore Milan to Sforza, without farther condi- 


tion or incumb: The king of England was invited 
to accede, not Sie as a contrary party, but as pro- 
tector of the holy league, fo it was called :. And if Naples 
fhould be conquered from the emperor, in  profecution 
of this confederacy, it was agreed, that Henry fhould 
joy a principality in that kingdom of the yearly reve- 
0,000 ducats: ai hat cardinal Wolfey, 
ration of the ferv ices, which he had rendered to 


Chri eaten. fhould alfo, in fuch an event, be put if 


poflefion of a revenue of 10,000 ducata. 


® Guicciardiai, lib, ry, 


Francis 
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S : oe 
FRANCIS was defirous, that the appearance of thisC_H A P- 

ee A mK. 
great confederacy fhould eng< emperor to relax Woy 


fomewhat in the extreme rigour of the 


and while he en 


VHC ime Cri 


pie 


forcements to his allies in 


remifs in his warl 


due time re 


of 


duke of Bou: had got poffefl 


lanefe, of which the emperor intended tc 


inveftiture ; and having levied a confi 
Germany, he became formidable to all the Italian poten- 


tates ; 


and not the lefs fc, becaufe Charles, deftitute, as 


ufual, of money, had not been able to remit any pay 
to the forces. The general was extremely beloved by 
his troops 


; and in order to prevent thofe mutinies,. which 


were ready to break out every moment, and which 


affection alone for him had hitherto reftrained, 


slunder of that opulent aty. He was ! 3 6th May, 
} ) 
a te 


nit tne. 


he was planting a fcaling adder a 


mounted to the aflault with the utmoft 


entering the city, fword in hand, exercifed al 


n ferocity e 


talities,; which may be expected 


refiftance, and from infoleace which ta 


refiftance is no more, 


in any a¢ 


often fubdu 


pelled to fufter. The unreftrained 


which continu 


which the unhappy Kom:ns were 


was reipectable in modelty or facred in rel 
’ ; } 7 1 t 
but the more to pr ce me imniul the Y irs 
I 
gins fuffered nthe arms of their parents, and 
4q lit, 18, Bellay.. Stowe; p. 527s 
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C_H A P. upon thofe very altars, to which they had fled for pras 


XXIX. 


teGtion. Aged prelates, after enduring every indignity, 
and even every torture, were thrown into dungeons, and 
menaced with the moft cruel death, in order to make 
them reveal their fecret treafures, or purchafe liberty by 
exorbitant ranfoms. Clement himfelf, who had trufted 
for protection to the facrednefs of his character, and nes 
gleéted to make his efcape in time, was aken captive ; 
and found that his dignity, which procured him no re= 

gard from the Spanifh foldiers, did but draw on him the 
~itblent mockery of the German, who, being generally 
attached to the Lutheran principles, were pleafed te 
gratify their animofity by the abafement of the fovereign 
pontiff. 

WHEN intelligence of this great event was conveyed 
to theemperor, that young prince, habituated to hypo- 
crify, expreffed the moft profound forrow for the fuecefs 
of his arms: He put himfelf and all his court in mourn- 
ing : He ftopped the rejoicings for the birth of his fon 
Philip: And knowing that every artifice, however grofs, 
is able, when feconded by authority, to impofe upon 
the people, he ordered prayers, during feveral months, 
to be put up in the churches for the Pope’s liberty ; 
which, all men knew, a letter under his hand could in 
a moment have procured. 

‘THE concern, exprefled by Henry and Francis for the 
calamity of their ally, was more fincere. ‘Thefe two. 


os Se ae nis ‘ 
-thonarchs, a few days before the fack of Rome, had 


concluded a treaty * at Weftminfter, in which, befides 
renewing former Biinets. they agreed to fend ree 
dors to Charles, requiring him to accept of two millions 
of crowns as the ranfom of the French princes, and to 
repay the money, borrowed from-Henry; and in cafe of 


refufal, the ambafladors, attended by heralds, were ordered 
TF goth April, 


te 


He Ne RY Vill. “% 
é 


This war, it was agreed C_HA Pp 
Se” XX. 
an army OF wea 


to profecute in the 


thirty thoufand infantry n hundred men at ‘™?’ 
arms, two thirds to be fup; Fra 
Henry. And in order to ftrengthen the 
tween the. princes,.it was ftipulatea, that € 
ne the duke of Orleans,.as fl 
fhould efpoufe the prin: fs Mar 
No fooner did the monarc! 
a 
uf - 29th Ma 
therlands to x tivity, 
they were farther ftimulated to undertake the war with yrth fuly 
vigour for reftorine him to liberty. Wolfley himfelf 
et crofled the fea, in order to have an’ interview with 


for that purpofe; and 


1 magnincence witi 


was attended 
a thoufand horfe.° The cardinal of Lor~- 
raine, and the chancellor Alancon, met him at Boulogne: 
Francis himfelf, befides granting to that haughty pre- 


Jate the power oi giving, in every place where he cam 


liberty to all prifoners, made a journey as far as Amiens 


to meet him, and even anced fome miles from the 
town, the more to honour his reception. It was here 
ri ftipulated, that the duke of Orleans fhould efpoufe the 


princefs Mary; and as the emperoi feemed to be tak- 


ing fome fteps towards afflembling a general council, the 


| 


two monarchs agreed not to acknowledge it, but, during 


o 
fo) 


the interval of the pope’s captivity, to govern the 


le churches in their refpeétive dominions, by their own 
di authority. Wolfey made fome attempts to get his le- 
fed gantine power extended over France, and even over 
Germany ; but finding his efforts fruitlefs, he was ob- 


F 4 liged, 


aN 


92; MTS aem a OF 


cH A P. liged, though with great reluctance, 
XXIX, > : 


topes ambitious enterprizes *. 


rr ‘THE more to cement the union between thefe princes, 
x8 h Sept. 


a new treaty was, fome time after, concluded at Lendon$ 


wih df 


in which Henry agreed finally to renounce all claims to 


the crown of France ; claims, which might now indeed 
ten ferved as a pre- 


ténce for exciting the ary + , to wage war upon 


faces 


League with the French nation. A return. for this conceffion, 
France, P 


cis bound himfelf and his fucceflors to pay for ever 


=z 


fifty thoufand crowns a year to Henry and his fucceflors 5 
that a greater folemnity might be given to this treaty, 


5 


SSE 


it was agreed, that the parliaments ea great nobility of 
edoms fhould give their affent to it. The mare- 
Montmorency, accompanied by many perfons of 

and attended by a pompous equipage, was 

it over to ratify the treaty ; and was received at London 


Pemee 


with all the parade, which fuited the folemnity of the oc- 


had extin- 


er 
nave te 


cafion.. ‘Lhe terror of the emperor’s greatnefs 


uifhed the ancient animofity between the nations ; and 


i 
4 
I 
i 


& 
: 
5 


pain, during more than a century; became, though a 


more diftant power, the chief ect of jealoufy to the 


France and England, 
though it added influence to the joint combats which 
they fent to the emperor, was not able to bend that mo- 


the conditions infifted on by 


om his demand fe Bur- 


evacuate 


{tal V =. 


count 
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gount of his pretended treafon. - The Englifl 
heralds, therefore, according t 


apainft him, and fet him at 


the Englifh herald with moderation; bu 


he reproached his mafter with bre 


him of the private converfation whic 

¢hemy at. Madrid before their feparation, -and. offered: tc 

them at JViadrid before their ieparation, ana omered to 

prove by fingle combat, that that monarch had 

difhonourably. Franc's retaliated this challenge by giv- 
J S Pie —) 


ing Charles the lie; and, after demanding fecurity of the 


intain his caufe by { fingle combat. 


~ 
t} 


field, he offered to 1 


“Sa meflages pafled to and fro between hem 5 but 
though both princes were und: doubtedly brave, the intend- 
ed duel never took place. ‘The French and Spaniards, 
during that Sef zealoufly difputed. which of the mo- 
narchs incurred the blame of this failure ; but all men of 
moderation every where lamented the power of fortune, 
that the prince the more candid, generous, and fincere, 


fhould, by unhappy incidents, have been reduced to fo 


cruel a fituation, nothing but his violation of treaty 
1d wrefer sry t se. } . = — 
could preferye his St ae and that he muft ever after, 


without being able to make a 


Gs 3 


reproached with breach of promife by a rive al, inferior to 


him both tn honour and in virtue. 


But though this famous challenge between C 


and Francis had no immediate 


confequence wi 


to. thefe monarchs themfelves, it produced a con 


alteration on the manners of re, The practice of 


challenges and duels, which ! 


barbarous jurifprudence, which was ftill preferved on 
eT 


y iclemn occa ifions, and 


ich was even coun 


yer tenanced 


by the civil magiftrat ran thenceforth to 


} 
the moft trivial incid 


honour, to take revenge on their enemies, 


mn, 


two cent 
cuftor 
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CET A P. eOexX ; 


Scruples concerning the king’s me The ties 


é Ep eons 2e lune 


enters into thefe fc 


Henry applies to the pope for a Goaree = Fhe 


urable ——. T he threatens him 


Ty > Hohe’s 
——— Ff @ pe} Co 
evoked to Rome—— 


ment Pe the shi int 
affairs 


y rc aia 
Progrefs of the reformation 


Pitch im: 
Wolfey’s death —— 


King’s final breach with Rome——A parliament. 


N OTWITHSTANDING ss fubmiffiv ference, paidc H A P, 
“to the papal authority before the reformation, the 


marriage of | ae his bro- 
ther’s widow, had not pafled, without much feruple and co cerning 


difficulty. The prejudices of the people were in general king’s 
is : : = marriages 
bent againft a conjugal union between fuch near rela- 


though he} 


we is but twelv 


tions ; and the late “~ othed his 


a) 
$3 
hy 


TaAVEe 


evident proofs of I rds a proper 


$e} 


the contract 


opportunity of annullin; He ordered the 


young prince, as foon as he came of age, 
a 


teftation againft the marriz 


3 


charged him, as his laft injun@tion, not to ee an alli- 


ance, fo unufual, and expofed to fu objec- 


tions. After the king’s acceffion, fome n aie of the 


privy council, particularly Warham, the primate, openly 


; . 7 beltn®s 
t Morifon’s Apomaxis, p. 13+ u Morifon, p. 13. Heylin’s 
en Mary, p. 2s 


in 
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XXX, 


H 4 P. declared againft the refolution, of completing the mat« 


&—-—/ riage; and though Henry’s youth and.diffipation kept 


5527. 


The king 
enters into 
thefe feru- 
ples. 


him, during fome time, from entertaining any fcruples 


with regard to the meafure which he had embraced, there 
happened incidents, fufficient to roufe his attention, and 
to inform him of the fentiments, generally entertained on 
that fubject. The ftates of Caftile had oppofed the em- 
peror Charles’s efpoufals with Mary, Henry’s daughter; 
and among other objections, had infifted on the illegiti- 
mate birth of the young princefs . . And when the ne- 
gotiations were afterwards opened with France, and 
mention was made of betrothing her to Francis or the 
duke of Orleans, the bifhop of Tarbe, the French am- 
baflador, revived the fame objection*. But though thefe 
events naturally raifed fome doubts: in Henry’s mind, 
there concurred other caufes, which tended much to en- 
creafe his remorfe, and render his confcience more feru- 
pulous. 

‘THE queen was older than the king by no lefs than 
fix years; and the decay of her beauty, together with 
particular infirmities and difeafes, had contributed, not- 
withftanding her blamelefs character and deportment, to 
render her perfon unacceptable to him. Though fhe had 
borne him feveral children, they all died in éarly infaney, 
except one daughter; and’ he was the more ftruck with 
this misfortune, becaufe the curfe of being childlefs is the 
very threatening, contained in the Mofaical law, againft 
thofe who efpoufe their brother’s widow. The kine was 
a€iuated by a ftrone defire of having male. iffue: With 
4 view to that end, it is believed, more than from defire 
towards other gratification, he had, a few years before 
this period, made addrefles to a young lady, Catherine, 
daughter of Sir John Blount; and when the 


Ww Lord Herbert, Fiddes’s life of Wolfey, 
¥92. 203. Heylin, Fae & 


8 
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fon, he expreffed the higheft fatisfaction, and immediately 

created him duke of Rick ymond. The fucceffion too of 
the crown was a confideration, that occurred to every one, 
whenever the lawfulnefs of Henry’s marriage was SAH 


in queftion ; and it was apprehended, that, if doubts. of 


legitimacy concurred with the weaknefs of her 
Ay 


of Scots, the next heir, would advance 


his pretenfions, and might throw. the kingdom into 


confufion. The evils, as yet recent, of civil wars and 


convulfions, arifine from a diff ereat im= 
? Db Pi t 


preflion on the minds of men, the people 
univerfally defirous of any event, which might obviate fo 


irreparable a calamity. And the king was 


both by his private paffions, and by motives of public 
p 


inter to feek the diffolution of his inaufpicious, and, 
s it was efteemed, unlawf at marriage with Catherine, 


Henry afterwards afirmed, that his fcruples arofe en- 
tirely from private reflection ; and that on confulting his 


confeflor, the bifhop of Lincoln, he found 
pofiefled with the fame doubts and difficultie: 


himfelf, being fo great a cafuift and d 


ceeded to examine 


e queftion more ¢ 


Jearning and ftudy ; and ha 


of Aguine, he obferved that thi 


authority was 


had treated of that very 


againft the lawfulnefs 


tions, faid Thomas 


> ! mons 
the reft, that of marrying a brother’s widow, are moral, 


eternal, and fo 


} 7 


the pope may difps 


Jaws of God cannot be fet a 


) e 2 
that whic them. The archbifhop of 


bury was then applied to; and he was required to confult 
his brethren: All the prelates of England, except Fifher, 
Y Burnet, Fiddes, 


bifhop 


aa 
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c LAS P..bifhop of Rochefter, unanimoufly barca under’ their 
«—~—) hand and feal, that the y deem king’s marriage un- 


*527- lawful *. Wolfey alfo fortified the king’s fcruples*; 
oe a total breach with the 


partly with a view of promoting 
emperor, ‘Catherine’s nephew; partly defirous of con- 
necting the king more clofely with Francis, by marrying 
him to the dutchefs of Alengon, fifter to that monarch; 
and perhaps too fomewhat difgufted with the queen her- 
felf,, who had reproved him for certain freedoms, unbe- 
fitting his character and ftation >. But Henry was carried 


forward, though perhaps not at firft excited, ‘by a motive 


more forcible than even the fuggeftions of that powerful 
favourite. 

ANNE Boleyn,, who lately appeared at court, had been 
appointed maid of Honour to the queen ; and having had 
frequent opportunities of being feen by Henry, and of 
converting with him, fhe had acquired an entire afcendant 
over his affeGtions. “Chis you lady, v whofe grandeur and 
misfortunes have rendered her fo psecg nid was daughter 
of Sir Thomas Boleyn, who had been employed by the 
king in a embafhes, and who was allied to all the 
principal nobility in the kingdo: lis snes mother 
to Anne, was daughter of the duke of Norfolk ; his own 
mother was daughter of the earl of Ormond ; his grand- 
father Sir Geoftr y Boleyn, who had been mayor of Lon 
don, had efpoufed one of the daughters and co-heirs of 
lord Haftings:. Anne herfelf, though then in very early 
youth, had been carried over to Paris by the k § fifter, 
when fhe efpoufed Lewis XII. of France; and upon the 


LaAlice 3 


~ ICC 


demife of that monarch, and the return of his dowager 


into England, this damfel, whofe accomplifhments even 
in her ene r years were always much ad dmired, was re- 

2 Burnet, vol. i, p. 38. Stowe, p. 548, 
p- 46. 166. 168. Saunders, grb p> 4. 
Strype, vol. i. p. 88. ¢ 


2 Le Grand, vol. iis 
> Burnet, vol. i, p. 38. 
amden’s preface to the life of Elizabethe 
Burnet, vol. i, ps 44 


tained 


[he exa&t time; when 
and. “is rotniy kiown =’ but ites 
and, 1s not certainly known; but it was 


had entertained doubts with re 


e with Catherine ; 


1 } r 
th, the charms oO 


plifhments of her mind 


nowife rior graces, he even entertained 
the defien of raifing her to the throne ; and was the more 
confirmed in this refolution, when he found that her 


paffion after any other manner. 


profpect of fuccefs was inviting, he refolved to make ap- 


plications to Clement, and he fent Knight, his fecretary, 


to Rome that purpofe. 


il 


he refolved not to found the application 


in the nearer degrees of confanguinity ; but only 
to infift on particular grounds of nullity-in the bull, which 


Julius had ¢ 


anted for the marriage of Henry and Cathe- 
rine. Jt was a maxim in the court of Rome, that, if the 
si 


pope be furprifed into any conceffion, or grant any indul- 


srice upon falf roeftions, the bull may afterwards b« 
t b) } 


; and this pretence had ufuz lly been employed, 
; : : 
wherever one pope had recalled any deed, executed by 


2 


aN 


Tuat he might not fhock the harehty claims of the Henry ap- 
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C HA P.any of his predeceffors. But Julius’s bull, when ex- 
Bares amined, afforded abundant matter of this kind; and any 

*587%- tribunal, favourable to Henry, needed not want a fpe- 
cious colour for gratifying him in his applications for a 
@ivorce. - It was.faid in the preamble, that the bull had 
been granted upon his folicitation ; though it was known, 
that, at that time, he was under twelve years of age: Tg 


fas 


was alfo affirmed, as another motive for 


{ =f ; Joy + - Co rie 
the marriage was requilite, 1m oraer to prelerve peace be- 


tween the two crowns; though it is certain, that there 
was not then any ground or appearance of quarrel between 
them. ‘Ihefe falfe premifes in Julius’s bull feemed to 
afford Clement a fufficient reafon or pretence for annul- 
ling it, and granting Henry a difpenfation for a fecond 
marriage *. 

The pope Burr though the pretext for this indulgence had been 

— lefs plaufible, the pope was in fuch a fituation, that he 
had the ftrongeft motives to embrace every opportunity of 
gratifying the Englifh monarch. He was then a prifoner 
in the hands of the emperor, and had no hopes of reco- 
vering his liberty on any reafonable terms, except by the 
efforts of the league, which Henry had formed with 
Francis and the Italian powers, in order to oppofe the 
ambition of Charles. When the Englifh Secretary, 
therefore, folicited him in private, he received a very 

fo 


favourable anfwer ; and a difpenfation was forthwith 
afi 


promifed to be granted to his mafter *. Soon a 


ter, 
the march of a French army into Italy, under the com- 
mand of Lautrec, obliged the imperialifts to reftore Cle- 
ment to his liberty; and he retired to Orvietto, where 
the Secretary, with Sir Gregory Caffali, the kine’s re- 
fident -at Rome, renewed their applications to him. 

of friendfhip, 


4 Collier, Ecclef, Hift. vol. ii, p. 2§. from the Cott, Lib, Vitell. p. 9. 
© Burnet, vol. i, ps 4g 


gratitude, 


i 


fatio. 
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C HAP. their opinion in fo delicate 
XX. < ve 
ine, counfellors con nfidered the « f proceeding in 


2 cite r Msgs Rk aca ee 

1528. manner pointed out to them. Should: the pope refufe to 
y call precipitate and 

difavow the advice which he 


the king would find his 


A vnamner, 


ie children, which 


and. his mar- 

than ever . 

And Henry’s apprehenfions of the pofiibility, or even pro- 
ity, of fuch an event, were much confined, when 


r and fituation of the fovereign 


rince of excellent judgment, when- 
to which he was extremely fubject, 
lents and that 


ration, with which he was endowed‘. . The capti- 


ues misfortunes, which he had undergone, 


Tae 


ad fo affected 


s exerted himfelf 
neafure ; efpe ee if the in- 


i 
1" 
4 
i 


ppofition 

e, power- 

ful in Italy, and might return t attack ik Rome, 
which was ftill defencelef id expofed to the fame cala- 
: y been overwhelmed. 

Clement fancied himfelf ex- 


more immediately, 


Feng 


a 


introduced into every branch of eécclefiaftical adminji-C H A P. 


ftration. The power of the fovereign pontiff himfelf, RES EA 
he faid, required limitation; his conduct called aloud for 1528» 


amendment; and even his title to the throne, which he 


filled, might be called in queftion, That pope 


or the natural fon of 


= 


had. always paffed 


dicis, who was of the fovere family 


and though Leo X, his kinfman, had declared him le 


mate, upon a pretended promife of marriage bet tw 


c 


father and mother, few b 


founded.on any juft reafon or authority 
ed,. had been entirely filent with 


law, ind 


promotion of baftards to the pal d throne; but, what was 


ftill dangerous, the people had enter 


f 


ae that this ft ftain in the birth 


in another point, the canon law was 
that no man, 
A fevere bull 


; ; = ; oy ; 
y declaring 1at a fimoniacal eleétion could 


hic law. h 
this law, Dy 


not be rendered valid, even by a. potterior confent of the 
cardinals. But unfortunately Clement ‘had given to ‘car= 
wr 
in cafe 


y by his’ co 


every moment to expofe 


("'} -} torr 
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taken advantage of 
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the family of IV 
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roth Feb, 
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rity in Florence, and re-eftablifhed the democracy. The 
better to protect themfe i 
entered into the alliance with 
nice, againft the emperor ; 
this intereft, the hands of his 
affiftine him in the reftoration of his family ; the event, 
which, of all others, he mott | affionately defired. The 
emperor alone, he knew, was < ble to effe€tuate this pur 


pofe; and therefore, whatever profeffions he made of fide- 


lity to his allies, he was always, on the leaft glimpfe of 
hope, ready to embrace every propofal of a cordial recon- 
¢iliation with that monarch ™. 

THESE views and interefts of the pope were well 


known in England; and as the »ppofition of the emperor 
to Henry’s divorce was forefeen, both on account of the 
honour and interefts of Catherine his aunt, and the ob- 
vious motive of diftrefling an enemy, it was efteemed dan-. 
gerous to take any meature of confequence, in expecta- 
tion of the fubfequent concurrence of a man of Clement’s 
charaéter, whofe behaviour always contained fo much 
duplicity, and who was at prefent fo little at his own dif- 
pofal. ‘The fafeft meafure feemed to confift in previoufly 
engaging him fo far, that he could not afterwards recede, 
and in making ufe of his prefent ambiguity and uncer 
tainty, to extort the moft important conceflions from 
him. For this purpofe, Stephen Gardiner, ‘the cardinal’s 
fecretary, and Edward Fox, the king’s almoner, were 
difpatched to Rome, and were ordered to folicit. a com- 
miffion from the pope, of fuch a nature as would oblige 
him to confirm.the fentence of the commiffioners, what- 
ever it fhould be, and difable him, on any account, 10 
recal the commiuffion, or evoke the caufe to Rome °. 


m Father Paul. " Lord Merbert. Burnet, vol. i. p. 29. 
in the colle&. Le Grand, vol. iii. p. a8. Strype, vol. i, p, 93, with Appe 


N° 23, 24> &€. 


But 


% 


Bur the fame reafons P, 
of obtaining this conceffion, confirmed the pope in the Gampaecy 


refolution of refufing it: He was ftill determined to ke 28 


the door open for an agreement with the 


he made no fcruple of facrificing all other 


which 


moit eflential and im- 


“~- 


T 1 . 
re granted, 1erefrore, a new commit 10n, In 


famil; 


trial of the kine 


vailed on to inf rt t! 


he put into Gardin 

recal the’ prefent cc 
on examination, t« 
as left him itill t 
parting from it °. 

CampEGGio lay 

] 


but his deper 


he conformed himfel 


and though he received 


tracted his departure by mai 
Oédtober before he arrived in 


which he took, was to exhort the king 


profecution of his divorce ; and findin counfel 
gave great offence, he faid, that his intent Ifo to 


exhort: the queen’ to enter into a convent, 


thought it his duty, } fly to attempt 


compofure of all differences?. “The 


king, he fhew » him,<as alfo-to the card 


h@s Ace Ss 


cretal bull, annulling tl rmer marriage 


but no ex 


other ‘of the king’s council privy to the fecret 1. In order 


E fe) aC le expreiied 
t } k 
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Cc HAP to the king and the cardinal the pope’s great defire of 


XXX, 


} 


{nt} ' finahle demand. j ce 
_— ~~ fatisfying them in every realonabie aeciarid ; and in par 


1528, 


ticular, he fhowed, that their r t for fuppreffing fome 
more monatfteries, and sicigarthss 3 saat into cathedsala 
and epifcopal fees, had obtained the confent of his holi- 
nefs H 

the behaviour of 
the pope and he pate, ke the court of England in 
fufpenfe, and determined the king to wait with patience 
the ifue of fuch uncertain councils. Fortune meanwhile 


f 


feemed to promife hin 


amore fure and expeditious way 
of extricating himfelf from his prefent difficulties. Cle- 
ment was feized with a dangerous illnefs; and the in= 
trigues, for eleCling his fucceflor, began already to take 
place among the cardinals. Wolfcy, in particular, fup- 


ported by the intereft of England and of France, enter- 
tained hopes of mounting the throne of St. Peter *; and 
it appears t, if a vacancy had then happened, there 
was a probability of his r aching hat fummit of his am- 
bition, But the pope recovered his } i though rats 
feveral 
and de hitherto aa 
Jenry with 
profeffions of the moit cordial attachment, and Be omifed 
him a fuddenand favou: b iffue to his procefs: He ftill 


continued: his fecret Fecteau with Charles, and per- 


h 
ta 
tr 
ti 


ared 
crea 


refolution of facrificing all his promifes, 

interefts of the Romifh religion, tothe eleva- 

tion of his family. Campeggio, who was perfe€tly ac- 
and intentions, protracted the 
s; and gave Clement 


sf 


s Of his treaty with the 


a ainted with his views 
des 


ra Ps 270, Strype, vol. i. p. x70, 4113 Append, No 28. 


, 


THE 


th 


‘THE emperor, acquainted with the king 


arneftnefs in this affair, was determined, 


obtain fuccefs by no other means than by an application to 1529. 


n, and by deferting his alliance with Francis, whi h 
nad hitherto fupported, againft the fi or force of Spain» 


the tottering ftate of the French monarchy. He wil- 


| 


linoly hearkened, therefore, to the applications of C 


rine, his aunt; and promifing her his utmoft proteétio 


exhorted her never to yield to the malice a 


of her enemies. The queen herfelf was naturally of a 


itm and refolute temper ; and was 


a mo- 
tive to perfevere in protefting e, to 


ae a 


which fhe thought herfelf expofed. The imputation of 


inceft, which was thrown upon her marriage 


ftruck her with the higheft indignation : 
macy of her daughter, which feemed 


quence, gave her the moft juft concer 


Rome, 


a ae penn « To ey, Recah ~ a taae sens ~ 
ild expect juitice. And the er , in 

WW ' at ; ~ ane | 7 tae 
all his negociations with the pc recal of the 
lion, which Campe exercifed in 


ee | rental a } 
a fundamentai articie *. 


two legates, me: 


An wt ] a a 7 
ana cited the king an 


it. “hey both prefented themf 


4. ae = urhen 
] to his Name, when 
to hers, roie 


5 


herfelf at t I 70° Lane sar rary athet+ic 
ierfelt at the king’s feet, made a very pathetic h 


} 


which } 


vy, and her misfortunes ren= 


virtue, her dignity 
C} 
S} 


more affecting. ie told him, t! 


t Herbert, p,a2g, Burnet, vol, is ps 69 


rend 4 ir 


enemies 


e€ Oo: 


© 
‘ =| 
Oo S 
~ 
es 


enc 


lone 


PSEA 


the origin, the prog lation. of thofe 


doubts, by which 1d fo, violently 
? ¢ 7 
acitated, Wine any 


juftice of his caufe. 


=" = eae ie 
een anew to appear be= 


ous, notwithftanding her 


| then proceeded to the examinatic 


The firft. point which « before them, 


was, the proof of prince Arthur’s confummtation of: his 


fuche a fact after fo lone an interval. ‘Lhe age of the 


prince, who had patlec 


the good ftate 


id-cohabited with 


that 


of his health, the long tim 


his confort, many of his expreflions to that very purpofe; 


all thefe circumftances form a violent pre ption in fa- 


vour of the kir 


brother’s death, 
the title of 
nancy: The S 


her 


Chien y Se £ UW7al 171 5 35 nt 
srince of Wales, in expectation 


preg~ 
panifh ambaflador, in order the better to 


} 


enfure pofleffion of her jointure, had fent over 


proofs of the confumn of her marri 

bull itfelf was founded on the fuppolitior “a 

had perhaps had knowledge of. the princef: 

treaty, fixing Henry’s marriage, the confummation of the 


former marriage with prince Arthur, is 


1owledged on 


both fides hefe particulars were all laid before the 


court; accompanied with many reafonings concerning 


extent of the pope’s authority, and his power of gr 


a difpenfation to mai 


oio heard. thefe doctrines with 


Campe; 


to protract the 


and notwithftanding his refoluti 


w Herbert. Burnet, vel. iis pi 3s 


y Rymer, vol, xiii, py 810 
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upt and filence the king’s 
"esate when they inftfted on fuch difagreeable topics. 
m : : 1 aa i ‘ Ks. 
The trial was fpun out till the 29d of July; and Cam- 
5 


peggio chiefl Ly took on the par ) on ucting it, 


SS 
ibesiip 10u g) he elder cardinal rmitted = to ack 
I i ght, that 
woul carry the 
impartiality, than if 
t ing’s own minifter and favourite had prefided in it, 
The bufinefs now feemed to be drawing near to a period ; 
and the g was every day in e ion of a fen- 
tence in his favo ir; when, to his great furprize, Cam- 
cio, on a fudden, without y warning, and upon 
olous pretences *, prorogued the court, till the 


fir of OGober. ‘The evocation, which came a few days 


from Rome, put an end to all the hopes of fuc- 
cefs, which the king had fo long and fo anxioufly che- 
rifhed 3. 

Durinc the time, that the trial was carried on before 
the legates at London, the emperor had by his minifters 
éarneftly folicited Clement to revoke t! ufe; and had 
employed every topic of hope or terror, which could 
operate either on the paffions or timidity of the pontiff. 
The Englifh ambafladors, on the other hand, in con- 
junctionswith the French, had been no: lefs earneft 
their applications, that the legates fhould be allowed to 
finifh the trial 3 but, though they oyed the fame en- 
gines of promifes a1 es ee Roce. which they 
could fet —— he pope, were not fo urgent or imme- 

diate-as thafe which were held up to him by 
‘The dread of lofing Eng}. ' 
rans. by fo ¢ fiderable a 


Ir 
pee 
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xiety for his own perfonal fafety, and the fond defire of © 


} al 


foon, therefore, as he had adjufted all te 


peror, he laid hold of the pretence’oi 
} 


quired him, as he pretended, to pay regard tothe queen's 


—~— C4} ; 


appeal ; and fufpending the commiffion of the legates, he 


adjourned the caufe to his own perfonal: judgment at 


gio had before 


nd received aes re) 


fe 
fo 
_ 
o 
oa 


delivered by Campana, to burn the decr 


; 
spe een ee es 
with which he was entrufted. 
Vee en ae et eee y ™ Cire ac ¢ { 
Wotsey had long f n this meafure as the fure 


7 
i?) 
— 
=) 
tS) 
iS] 
ad 
=e 
‘ 


. by. : ai 
forerunner of his own ruu Though 


fired, that the king fhould rather marry a French prin- 


cefs than Anne he had employed himfelf with 


the utmoft affiduit rneftnefs to bring the affair to 
a happy“ifflue +: He was not therefore to be blamed for 
the unprofperous event, which Clement’s partiality had 


ent 


produced. But experience of the ex- 


impatience of Henry’s temper, 


treme ardou roa 


could bear no Contradiction, and who was wont, without 


examination or diftinGtion, to’make his minifters an{wer- 
able for the fuccefs of thofe tranfa@tions, with which they 
were entrufted. Anne Boleyn alfo, who was pre} poflefied 
— him, had imputed to him the failure of her hopes; 


and as fhe was newly returned to court, whence fhe hac 


‘ ; Ses si 
been removed, from a ‘regard to decency, during the triat 


before the legates, fhe naturally acquired an add 


nfluence on Henry’s mind, and fhe ferved much to fortify 


his prejuc tices agal I 4. Even. the queen a id 


her partizans, judging of Wolfey by the part which he 


great animofity againft 


him; and the moft oppofite f tions feemed now. to com- 


bine in the ruin of this haughty minifter. The high opi- 


T 9 ; of the cardinals 
Henry had entertained of the cardinals 
€c vol. ii, p. 45. Burnet, vol, 1, p. 53. d. Cave Pp 40% 
: Fey 
c ity; 


gi 
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ring the Medicis to their dominion in Florence. 50% ; 


Is 


Ee 


eee 


5 Bee Y¥°-O 


AP. capacity, tended to haften 
eee the bad fuccefS of tha 


3529. fortune or to miftake, 


kr 


of his intentions. 
on his head. The 


by any good reaf 


the appearance of truft and re; 


conftant exy 


withou 


into f] 


N G EL At 


rs, not to ill 
or infidelity, 


! not inftantly 


not juftify 
ancient fa- 
in fufpence ; 
: kindnefs, 


ition, 


even running 


his eee 


more €xpreis 


letter, u 
t 


by the k 


and. plate were alfo feized : 


> require 

to deliver 
rote him a 
is delivered 
, befides the 


fed the higheft 


vhich, though 
by Hen- 

> kings:of 
his furniture 
ind {plendo 


The walls 


gold or cloth 


longing to him. The reft of his riches and { 


¢ Cavendish, p, 41, 


ally gold: 


olland bias 


u cates was 


Have. aN aR ¥. Vill. 


: ‘ na ; nitlenc 
in proportion; and his opules 


inducement to this violent 


T . Lavad tr bee saars —T . 89 
THE cardinal was ordered to retire to Afher, a coun-= 


world,\ that had paid him fuck a 


profperity, now entire 
verfe of all hi 


vith the change ; and from the fame turn of mind; which 


had ying him be aly elated with his grandeur, he 


te the ftroke of 


o. favour 


had feemed willing, during fome time, to intermit the 


blows, which Bee med him. He granted him hia 
eee and left him in pofleffion of the { f York 
and Winchefter.. He even fent him a gracious Sadia, 


a teftimony of his affection. 


meffen rer met 


yn his 


reccivea 


Knees in the 


marks of his majefty’s cious difpofit 


Burt his enemies, who dreaded ‘n to court, 


never ceafed p the king with accounts -of -his: feveral 


offences ; and Anne Boleyn in particular contributed her 


To 


endeavours, in conjunction with her- uncle the duke of 


im from all hopes of ever being 
ifmifled therefore 


: : 
ind and benefi- 


king’s heart, not- 
feemed now to- 
He ordered him 


re a fentence was 


Strype, vol, i. p, 114, 115. App. NO 1, &c, & Stowe, 
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pafled: upon him: And not cont with this feverity, 


he abandoned him to all. the rigour of the pigment 
in afl 
ainft Welfey, 
accompanied it 


which now, after a long 
The houfe-of lords voted a 
confifting. of forty-four 


with-an application to the king for his punifhment, and 


sity. Li oppofition was 
No evidence of 


his removal from 
made to this charge in the ie houfe : 
any-part of it was-fo much as called for; and as it 
confifts. chiefly of ge wr = cuiinvcage it was fearcely 
fufceptible of any‘. The articles were fent down to the 


omw 


houfe of commons; where Thomas Cromwel, formerly 
afervant of the cardinal’s, and who had been raifed by 
him from a very low ftation, defended his unfortunate 
patron with fuch fpirit, generofity and courage, as’ac- 
quired him great honour, and laid the foundation of 
that favour, which he afterwards-enjoyed with the 
king. 

WOLSEY’s enemies ine that either his innocence 
or his caution prevented them from having any juft 
ground of accufing him, had recourfe to a very extraor- 
dinary expedient. - An indictment was lai 
that, contrary to aftatute of Richard I]. commonly called 
the flatute of provifors, he had procured bulls from Rome, 
particularly one invefting him with 
which he had -exercifed with very exteniive authority. 
He confefled the indictment, pleaded ignorance of the 
fiatute, and threw himfelf on the kine’s y. Hewas 
pethaps- within reach of the law; bu fides that this 
ftatute had fallen altogether into difuf uld 
be more-rigorous and {fevere t) i 
crime, what he ad openly r rine the courf-of fo many 

d —- of the 


king, and the ac HHCRSRNGEREE oh parliament and king- 


i 


Bi] 
coms. 


— 
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dom. Not to mention, what he always a 


what we can {carcely doubt of, that he had obtained the 


formal manner, whic 


ever, Was pronou nce 


pardon for 
us plate and furniture; 


and ftill cont 


fions of favour and 


THE complaints ae 


had been very ancient in England, as well as in 


moft other European ki 


and as this topic Was in Engtacd. 


pafledefev 


clersy ; one for the of mortuari 
o ? 


SPT Wits aba Ohi ited thin renee ee 
againit the exactions for the probates of wil] 


mithonit annahtias 
without oppolition, in 
e.priefts, their 


ambition, their aya 


enahe 133 
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Kier, waeg Nature; 
1529. pect to 


impofiibility, that any man, much lefs the people, could 


éver know, much lefs examine, the tenets and principles 


Eee Sie, oe 


rei1o10n 


zea ith which men foon after attached themfelves 
to their feveral parties, ferved effectually to banifh for a 
lone time all fucl ii] : 
THE bills 
oppofition in 
cular imputed thefe ‘meaf 
of 


} 


of he 


s fpeech ftopp: 


rown upon them; 


a more favourable 


y 
1529 
HENRY was not. difp of Rome 
and the clergy fhould be fenfible, that they were entirely 
dependant on him, and that his parliament, if he were 
willing to fecond their inclinations, was fufficiently dif- 
pofed to reduce the power and privileges of the ecclefi- 
aftics. The commons gratified the king in another parti- 
cular of moment: They granted him a difcharge of 
all thofe debts >h ed fince the 
ginaing of And they grounded this 
hich occafioned many complaints, on a pretence of the 
great care of the nation, and of his regularly em- 
ploying all the money, which he had borrowed, in the 
public fervice. Moft of the king’s creditors confifted of 
friends to the catdinal, who had by their 
patron to contribute to the fupply i 
and. the prefent courtiers were well ed to. take 
opportunity of mulGing them °. Several alfo appro 
of an sega which, they hoped, would ever after 
difcredit a method of fupply, fo irregular and fo unparli- 
amentary. 
Tue domeftic tranfa&ions of England wete at prefentForcign af 


fairs, 


NE PE Feat: or IRE Se OD RY aCe hay 
fo interefting to the king, that they chiefly engaged his 
g &> : ) 5 


eae ; and he re affairs only in 
dination to them. 
emperor; but the mutual 
merce between Enclan 
him to 


except by monc 


a neu 


contrib ed to wars, 


in effect exercifed no ho of the impe- 


rial dominions, A fummer eft: 
n Parliamentary Hiftory, vol. iii, p. §9. Burnet, vol. ii, p. 82. 
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CU AP.blifhed in Europe. Margaret of Auftria and Louife of 
XXX ad 2 peas 3 Fa 
Savoy met at Cambray, and fettled the terms of pacif- 


j L 4 he 
#529, cation between the Frenc and the emperor. 


Charles accepted of two millions of cr 
Burgundy ; and he delivered up the two 
France, whom he had retained as hoftages. Henry was, 
on this occafion, fo generous to his friend and ally 
Fran hat he fent him an acquitta near 600,098 
crov wl 1t prince owed him. Frrancis’s Italian 
: as the king with 
the peace of Cambray: They were almoft wholl Se 
doned to the will of the ¢ or; and feemed t ian no 
other means of fecurity left, but his equity and modera- 
ance, was fubdued 
arms, and finally delivered over to the 


the family of Medicis. The Venetians 
were better treated : They were only obliged to relinquifh 
fonte acquifitions, whi ich they had made on the coaft of 
Naples. Even Francis Sforza obtained the inveftiture of 
Milan, arid was pardoned for all his paft offences. The 
emperor im perfon paffed into Italy with a magnificent 
train, and received the imperial crown from the hands of 
the pope at Bologna- He was but twerity-nine years of 
age; and having already, by his vigour and capacity, 
fucceeded in every enterprize, and reduced to captivity 
the two greateft potentates in Europe, the one fpiritual, 
the other temporal, he attracted the eyes of all men; 


3A 
t 


and met prognoftications were formed of kis growing 

mpi 

ge ee x isis gh Charles feemed to be profperous om every 
fide, and the conqueft of Mie o and Peru now began 
to prevent that fcarcity of money, under which he had 
hitherto laboured, he found h felf threatened with dif- 
freulties in Germany ; and ‘si aia of remedying them 
was the chief caufe of his 


ranting fuch } 


an uch moderate condi- 
ons to the powers in Italy. Sultan § 


£ 


Soh yman, the great- 


eff 


eee 
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eft and rhoft accomplifhed prince that ever fat on the © A Pe 
Ottoman throne, had almoft entirely fubdued Hungary, <a 
had befieged Vienna, and, though repulfed; ftill menaced 15298 
the hereditary dominions of the houfe of Auftria with 
conqueft and fubjection. The Lutheran princes of the 
empire, finding that liberty of confcience was denied 
them, had combined in a league for their own defence at 
Smalcalde; and becaufe they protefted againft the votes 
pafled in the imperial diet, they thenceforth received the 
appellation of proteffants. Charles had undertaken to re 
duce them to obedience ; and on pretence of fecuring 
the purity of religion, he had laid a {cheme for ageran- 
dizing his own family, by extending its dominion oyer 
all Germany: 

Tue friendfhip of Henry Was one thatetial circum- 
itance yet wanting to Charles, in order to enfure fuccefé 
to his ambitious enterprizes; and the king was fufficiently 
apprized, that the concurrence of that pririce Would at 
once remove all the difficulties, which lay in the way of 
his divorce ; that point, which had long been the object 


or 
his moft earneft wifhes. But befides that the fhterefts of 
his kingdom feemed to require an alliance with France, 
his — {pirit could not fubmit to a friendfhip im- 
pofed on hiri by-conftraint; and as -he had ever been 
ccuftomed to receive coureii, deference; and folicita- 
tion from the greateft potentates; he could ill brook that 
dependance, to which this unhappy affair feemed to have 
reduced him, Amidft the anxieties with which he was 
agitated, he was often tempted to break off all connexions 
with the court of Rome ; and though he had been educated 
in a fuperftitious reverence to the papal authority, it i 


likely, that his perfonal. experience of the ; 
felfifh politics of Clement, had ferved much to open his 
eyes in that particular, He found his royal prer oe 
firmly eftablithed at home : He obferved, that his people 


EH 2 were 


aN 
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uw and difpofed to reduce the powers anc privileges of the’ 
1529. ecclefiaftical order: He knew, that they had cordially 
taken part with him in his profecution of the divorce, 

and highly  refented that unworthy treatment, which, 

after fo many fervices and fuch devoted attachment, he 

had received from the courtof Rome. Anne Boleym alfo 

could not fail to ufe alkher efforts, and employ every infi- 

nuation, in order to make him proceed to extremities with 


€'H A P. were in general much difgufted with clerical ufurpations, 
d 


the pope; both as it was the readieft, way to her attaining 
royal dignity, and as her education in the court of the 
dutchefs of Alengon, a princefs inclined to the reform= 
ers, had already difpofed her to.a belief of the new docs 
trines. But notwithftanding thefe inducements, Henry 
had flrong motives ftill to defire a. good: agreement with 
the fovereign pontiff. He apprehended the danger of 


fuch. great innovations: He dreaded.the reproach of he- 
refy.; He abhorred all connexions with the Lutherans, 
the chief-opponents of the papal power; And having 
once exerted himfelf with. fuch applaufe,. as he imagineds 
im defence of the Romifh. communion; he was afhamed 
to retract his former opinions,. and betray from paffion 
fuch. a palpable inconfiftency. While. he was. agitated 


by. thefe: contrary motives, an expedient was propofed, 

which, as it promifed a folution.of all difficulties, was 

embraced by him with the greateft joy and fatisfation, 
The wniver- DR» Thomas Cranmer, fellow of Jefus-College: in 


a con ip Cambridge, was a man remarkable in: that univerfity for 
the king’s his learning, and {till more, for the candour and: difin= 
marms°  tereftednefs of his temper. He fell-one evening by. acci* 
dent into company. with Gardiner, now: fecretary of ftate, 

‘and Fox, the king’s almoner ; and’as the bufinefs of the 

divorce became the fubject of converfation, he obferved, 

that the readieft way, either to quict Henry’s confcience 

or extort the pope’s confent, would be ‘to confult: all 

the 
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the univerfities of _— e with regard to this controverted © H A P. 
: Td 3 “ XXX 
point: if they, agreed to approve of the king’s marriage 
; with Catherine, his remorfes would naturally ceafe; if 1529: 


they condemned it, the pope would find it difficult to 
m refift the folicitations of fo great a monarch, feconded by 
the opinion of all the learned men in Chritendom’. 
When the king was informed of the propofal, he was de- 
lighted with it; and fwore, with more alacrity than de- 


licacy, that Cranmer had got the right fow by the ear : 


He fent for that divine; entered into converfation with 
him ; conceived. a high opinion of his virtue and under- 
ftanding ; engaged him to write in defence of the divorce ; 
and immandiatelys in profecution of the fcheme propofed, 
employed his agents to collect the judgments of all the 


univerfities in Europe, 

Hap the queftion of Henry’s marriage with Catherine 
been examined by the principles of found philofophy, 
exempt from fuperitition, it feemed not liable to much 
dificulty,. The natural reafon, why mart ‘iage in certain 
degrees is sackethited by the civil laws, and condemned 
’ by the moral fentiments, of all nations, is derived from 
Fr men’s care to preferve purity of manners; while they re- 
flec&t, that, if a commerce of love were authorized: between 


near relations, the frequent opportunities of intimate‘con- 


verfation, efpecially during early youth, would introduce 
an univerfal diffolutenefs and corruption, But as the 
cuftoms of countries vary confiderably, and open an in- 


tercourfe, more or lefs:reftrained, between different fami- 
lies, or between. the feveral members of the fame family, 
fo we find, that the moral precept, varying with its caufe, 
is fufceptible, without any inconvenience, of very differ- 
ent latitude in the feveral ages and nations of the world. 
‘The extreme delicacy of the Greeks permitted no commu- 
nication between perfons of different fexes, except where 


P Fox, p, 1860, adedit, Burnet, vol, i, p. 79. Speed, p. 769, Hey- 
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and even the apartments 
were almoft as 


c pa P. they | lived under the fame roo 

usw Of a ftep-mother, and her daughters, 

4529" much fhut up againft vifits from the hufband’s fons, as 
again{t thofe from any ftranger or more diftant relation : 

Mine in that nation, it was Jawful for a man to marry, 

not only his niece, but his half-fifter by the father: A 

liberty unknown to the Romans, and other’ nations; 

; nen intercourfe was authorized between 


3 


-afoning from this principle, it would ap-_ 
pear, that the ordinary commerce of life, among great 
princes, is fo obftruéted by ceremony and numerous at- 
tendants, that no ill confequence would_refult, among 

, from marrying a brother’s widow ; efpecially if 
difpenfation of the fupreme prieft is ~previoufly re- 
to j jatitys what may in common eafes be 
recedent from becoming 


t 


tao common and familiar. And as ftrong motives of 
public intereft and tranquillity may frequently require 
fuch alliances between the fovereign families, there is the 
lefs reafon for extending towards them the full rigour of 


ome 
aaron as 


Tape rere 


that rule, which has place among individuals 4, 
Bur in oppofition to thefe reafons, and many more 


EYEE 


which might be colle€ted, Henry had cuftom and prece- 
dent on his fide, the principle by which men are almoft 
wholly governed in their actions and opinions. The 
marrying of a brother’s widow was fo unufual, that no 
other inftance of it could be found in any hiftory or re- 
cord of any Chriftian nation; and though the popes were 
accuftomed to difpenfe with more effential precepts of 
morality, and even permitted marriages within other pro- 
hibited degrees, fuch as thofe of uncle and ‘niece, the 
imaginations of men were not as yet reconciled to this 

articular exercife of his authority. Several univerfities 
of Europe, therefore, without hefitation,-as well as with- 


See note [D] at the end of the volume. 
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out intereft or reward’, gave 
not only thofe of France, Paris 
foufe, Angiers, which might be fuppefed to lie under the 


influence of their prince, ally to Henry; but alfo tt 
of Italy, Wenice, Ferrara, Padua; even Bologna itfelf, 


though under the immediate jurifdi€tion of Cleme: 


Oxford alone * and Cambridge * made fome difficulty ; be- 


’ 


caufe thefe univerfities, alarmed at the progrefs of Lu- 


theranifm, and dreading a defection from the holy fee, 
ferupled to give their fanftion to meafures, whofe confe- 


quences, they feared, would proye fatal to the anc 


religion. Their opinion however, conformable to that 
of the other univerfities of Europe, was at laft obtained ; 


a 


and the king, in order to give more weight to all thefe au- 
thorities, engaged his nobi lity to write a letter to the pope, 
recommending his Giite to the holy ‘father, and threaten- 
ing him with the moft dangerous confequiences in cafe of 
a denial of juftice". The convocati 

Canterbury and York, pronounced the ki 


invalid, ijrreoular, and contrary to the law of God, with 


too, both of 


’ F 
oS Marriage 
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which no human power had authority to difpenfe¥. But 
Clement, lying {till under the influence of the emperor, 
continued to fummon the king to appear, either by him- 
felf or proxy, ‘before his tribunal at Rome’; and the king, 
who knew that he could expect no fair trial there, refufed 
to fubmit to fuch a condition, and would not even admit 
of any citation, which he regarded as a high infult, and 
a violation of his royal prerogative. The father of Anne 
Boleyn, created earl of Wiltfhire, carried to the pope the 


king’s reafons for not appearing by proxy; and, as the 


irft inftance of difrefpect from England, refufed to kifs 
t Herbert. Burnet. s Wood, hift. and ant. Ox, lib, i-p, 225+ 
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C H A P.his holinefs’s. foot, which he very gracioufly held out to 


XXX, 


wa him for that purpofe *. 


2530. 


Nov. 28, 


Tue extremities, to which Henry was puthed, both 
againft the pope and the ecclefiaftical order, were natu- 
rally difagreeable to cardinal Wolfey ; and as Henry fore. 
faw his oppofition, it is the moft probable reafon that can 
be affigned for his renewing the profecution againft his 
ancient favourite. After Wolfey had remained fome time 
at Afher, he was allowed to remove to Richmond, a pa- 
lace which he had received as a prefent from Henry, in 
return for Hampton-Court: But the courtiers, dreading 
ftill his vicinity to the king, procured an order for him to 
remove to his fee of York. The cardinal knew it was 
vain to refift: He took up his refidence at Cawood in 
Yorkfhire, where he rendered himfelf extremely popular 
ghbourhood, by his affability and hofpitality ¥ ; 
but he was not allowed to remain long unmolefted in this 
retreat. The earl of Northumberland received orders, 
without regard to Wolfey’s ecclefiaftical charaéter, to 
arreft him for high treafon, and to conduct him to Lon- 


in the nei 


don, in order to his trial, “The cardinal, partly from the 
fatigues of his journey, partly from the agitation of his 
anxious mind, was feized wich a diforder which turned 
into a dyfentery ; and he was able, with fome difficulty, 
to reach Leicefter-abbey. When the abbot and the 
monks advanced to receive him with much refpeét and 
yeverence, he told them, that he was come to lay his 
bones among them ; and he immediately took to his bed, 
whence he never rofe more, A little before he expired, 
he addreffed himfelf in the following words to Sir William 
Kingfton, conftable of the Tower, who had him in cuf- 
tody. “I pray you, have me heartily recommended 
** unto his royal majefty, and befeech him on my behalf 
** to call to his remembrance all matters that have pafled 


* Burnet, vols i. p. 944 ¥ Cavendifh, Stowe, p. 554. 
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S¢ between us from the b ly with re-C H AP, 


: betel han eee . sea ee 
6¢ gard to his bufinefs. w the queen ; and tnen will . 
6° he know in his confcience whether I have offended 1530 
$* him. 


<< He is a prince of a moft royal carriage, and hath a 
‘* princely heart ; and rather than, he will mifs or want 
“* any part of his will, he»will endanger the one half of 
* his kingdom, 


<¢ J po aflure you, that I have often kneeled before 


three ogether, to perfuade him 


s¢ him, 


<¢ from his will and appetite; but could not prevail: 


© Had I but ferved God-as diligently as I have ferved the 

“* king, he would not have given me over in my grey 

s hairs, But this is the juftreward that I muft receive 

‘< for my indulgent pains and ftudy, not regarding my 

‘¢ ferviceto God, but only tomy prince. Therefore, let 

“¢ me advife you, if you be one of the privy-council, as 
j j 


<¢ by your wifdom you are fit, take. care what you put 


x's head: For yon can never put it out 


Tus died this famous cardinal, whofe character feems wolfey’s 


to have’con 


uined as fingular a variety as the fortune, to death. 


which he was expo The obftinacy and violence of 


the king’s temper may alleviate much of the blame, which 


fome of his fav s meafures have undergone; and 


when we confider, that the fubfequent part of Henry’s 


reign was much more criminal than that which had been 


directed by Wolf 


fufpect thofe hiftorians of parti 


; counfels, we fhall be inclined to 


ty, who have endea- 


voured to Joad the n 


nemory of this minifter with fuch vi- 


olent reproaches. If in foreign politics, he fometimes 


fi. 
Cc 


er’s fervice, whi 


h, he boafted, 
} 


he had folely at heart ; we muft remember, that he had 


rofes, rather than his mz 
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in view ‘the papal throne; a dignity, which, had he at- 


tn tained it, would have enabled him to make Henry a fuit- 


1530 
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36 January. 


A parlia- 
ment, 


able return for all his favours. The cardinal of Amboife, 
whofe memory is refpected in France, always made this 
apology for his own conduct, which was, in fome refped, 
fimilar to Wolfey’s ; and we have reafon to think, that 
Henry was well sigecsieteel with the views by which his 
minifter was influenced, and took a pride in promoting 
them. He much regretted his death, when informed of 
it; and always fpoke favourably of his memory: A proof, 
that humour, more than reafon, or any difcovery of trea- 
chery, had occafioned the laft perfecutions againft him. 


A NEw feffion of parliament was held, together with 
a convocation ; and the king here gave ftrong proofs of 
his extenfive authority, as well as of his intention to turn 
it to. the depreftion of the clergy. As an ancient ftatute, 
now almoft obfolete, had been employed to ruin Wolfey, 
and render his exercife of the legantine power criminal, 
notwithftanding the king’s permiffion ; the fare law was 
now turned againft the ecclefiaftics. It was pretended, 
that every one, who had fubmitted to the legantine court, 
that is, the whole church, “had violated the ftatute of 
provifors ; and the attorney-general accordingly brought 
an indi&ment gent them*. The convocation knew, 
that it would be vain to: oppofe reafon or equity to the 
king’s arbitrary will, or plead that their ruin would have 
been the certain confequence of not fubmitting to Wol- 
fey’s commiffion, which was procured by Henrys con- 
fent, and fupported by his authority. They chofe there- 


fore to throw themfelves on the mercy of eee foyereign ; 
and they agreed to pay 118,840 pounds for their pardon °, 
A confeffion was likewife extorted from them, that the 
king was the protector and the fupreme head of the church and 


a Antiq. Brit, Ecclef, p. 325. Burnet, vol, i. p: 106, bd Hole 
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clergy of England; though fome of them | the dexterity© H_A P. 
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to get a claufe inferted, which invalidated the whole fub= « , 


t 
miffion, and which ran in thefe terms, im fo far ag is per= 453% 
mitted by the law of Chri/?. 

THE commons, finding that a pardon was granted the 
clergy, began to be apprehenfive for themfelves, left ei- 
ther they fhould afterwards be brought into trouble on 
account of their fubmiffion to the legantine court, or a 
fupply, in like manner, be extorted from them, in return 
for their pardon. They therefore petitioned the king, to 
grant a remiffion to his lay fubjects ; but they met with 
a repulfe. He told them, that, if he ever pleafed to for~ 
give their offence, it would be from his own goodnefs, 
not from their application, left he fhould feem to be com- 
pelled to it. Some time after, when they defpaired of 
obtaining this conceffion, he was pleafed to iffue a pardon 
to the laity; and the commons exprefled great gratitude 


for that at of clemency ‘, 


3y this ftri& execution of the ftatute of provifors, a 1 


wa 
w 
Ny 


great part of the profit, and ftill more of the power, of 
the court of Rome was cut off; and the connexions be- 
tween the pope and the Englifh clergy were, in fome 
meafure, diffolved. The next feffion found both king 


and parliament in the fame difpofitions, An act was 15 January, 


pafied a; 


ainft levying the annates or firft fruits“; being a 
year’s rent of all the bifhoprics that fell vacant: A tax 
which was impofed by the court of Rome for granting Progrefs of 


the refoime 


bulls to the new prelates, and which was found to amount,,;,, 


to confiderable fums. Since the fecond of Henry VII. 
no lefs than one hundred and fixty thoufand pounds had 
been tran{mitted to Rome, on account of this claim ; 


¢ Hall*schronicle. -Hollingthed, p.o23- Baker, p. 208. 
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which. the parliament, therefore, reduced to five per cent, 
all the epifcopal benefices. The better to keep the 
oa in awe, the king was entrufted with a power of re- 
¢ thefe payments, and of confirming or infringing 
pleafure : And it was voted, that any cen- 
fhould be paffed by the court of Rome, on 
fhould be entirely difrezarded, and 
Id be faid, and the facraments adminiftered, 

fuch cenfures had been ifiued. 
Tus fefion the commons preferred: to the king a long 
complaint againft the abufes and oppreffions of the eccle- 


fiaftical courts ; an were proceeding to enact laws 


for remedying thera, when a difference arofe, which put 
to the feflion, before the parliament had finifhed 

ix bufinefs. It WAS become a cuftem for men to 

e fuch fettlements, or truft deeds, of their lands by 

that they defrauded, not only the king, but all 

other lords, of their wards, marriages, and reliefs ; and 
by the fame artifice the king was deprived of his primier 
feifi fin, and the profits of the livery, which were no incon- 
fiderable branches of his reyenue. . Henry made a bill be 
drawn to moderate, not remedy altogether, this abufe: 
He was contented, that every man fhould haye the liberty 
of difpofing in this manner of the half of his land; and 
he told the parliament in plain terms, ‘* If they would 
*¢ not take a reafonable thing, when it was offered, he 
<¢ would fearch out the extremity of the law; and then 
‘¢ would not offer them fo much again,” The lords 
came willingly into his terms; but the commons rejected 
the. bill: A, fingular inftance, where Henry might fee, 
that his power and authority, though extenfive, had yet 
fome boundaries. The commons, however, found rea- 
fon to repent of their victory. ‘The king made good his 
threats : He called-together the judges and ableft lawyers) 
who argued the queftion.in chancery ; and it was-deeided, 


that 


that 4 man could not by law bequeath any part of his‘© HA P, 


} i tudice of his heir * 
lands, in prejudice of his heir *, 


THE parliament being ‘a aflembled after a 


prorogation, the king. caufed the two oaths to be x 


tik 


m, that which the bifhops took to the pope, and’ that 


to the king, on their inftallation ; and as a contradiction 
might be fufpected between them, while the ‘prelates 
feemed to fwear allegiarice ‘6 two fovereigns* ; the parli- 


ament fhewed their intention of abolifhine We oath to the 


] 
¢ 


pope, when 


the breakine out o 


akingeg 
c 


occafioned ‘a prorc 


, that the hou the suld 
addrefsS the kino, to take back aie queen, and ftop the 


‘Temfe ventured this 


motion made 


profecution of his divo 
fend for Audley, the fpe 


fcruples, with, which his c 


had long been 


thened ; feruples, he fa 
wanton appetite, which had. arift 
youth were paft, and which were 


curring fentiments of all the lear: 


Except in Spain and 
ver heard as that any man had efpoufed two fifters; but 
he himfelf had the misfortune, he believed, to be the 


firft ance man that had ever married his brother’s 
AFTER the proregation, Sir Thomas More, thechan- 
eellor, forefeeing that all the meafures of the king and 
parliament led to a breach with the church of Ro me, and 
to an alteration of religion, with which his principles 


would not permit him to con 


sur, defired leave to refign 
the great feal; and he defcended from this high ftation 
with more joy and alacrity than he had mounted up to 
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of his manners, had nowife encroached on the gentlenefs 
of his temper; or even diminifhed that frolic and gaiety, 
to which he was naturally inclined. He fported with all 
the varieties of fortune into which he was thrown; and 
neither the pride, naturally attending a high ftation, ‘nor 
the melancholy, incident to poverty and retreat, could 
ever lay hold of his ferene and equal fpirit. While his 
family difcovered fymptoms of forrow on laying down the 
grandeur and magnificence, to which they had been ac- 
cuftomed, he drew a fubject of mirth from their diftrefles; 
and made them afhamed of lofing even a moment’s chear- 
fulnefs, on account of fuch trivial misfortunes. The 
king, who had entertained a high opinion of his virtue, 
received his refignation with ferme difficulty ; and he de- 
livered the great {eal foon after to Sir Thomas Audley, 
Durine thefe tranfactions in England, and thefe ine 
vafions of the papal and ecclefiaftical authority, the court 
of Rome was not without folicitude ; and fhe entertained 
juft apprehenfions of lofing entirely her authority in Eng- 
land ; the kingdom, which, of all others, had long been 
the moft devoted to the holy fee, and whichhad yielded it 
the moft ample revenue. While the imperial cardinals 
pufhed Clement to proceed to extremities againft the king, 
his more moderate and impartial counfellors reprefented 
to him the indignity of his proceedings , that a great mo- 
narch, who had-fignalized himfelf, both by his pen and 
his fword, in the caufe of the pope, fhould be denied 4 
favour, which he demanded on fuch juft grounds, and 
which had fcarcely ever before been refufed to any perfon 
of his rank and ftation. Notwithftanding thefe remon- 
ftrances, the queen’s appeal was received at Rome; the 
king was cited to appear; and feveral confiftories were 
held, to examine the validity of their marriage. Henry 
was determined not to fend any proxy to plead his caufe 


before 
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before this court: He only difpatched Sir Edward Karne€ ts P, 
and Dr. Bonner, in quality of excufators, fo they were, be 3 
called, to carry his apology, for not paying that defe- 153% 
rence to the papal authority. The prerogatives of his 

crown, he faid, muft be facrificed, if he allowed appeals 

from his own kingdom; and as the queftion regarded 
confcience, not power or intereft, no proxy could fup- 
ply his place, or convey that fatisfaction, which the dic- 
tates of his own mind alone could confer. In order to 
fupport himfelf in this meafure, and add greater fe ecurity 


to his intended defection from Rome, he procured an in- 


terview with Francis at Boulogne and Calais, where he rth 04, 
renewed his perfonal friendfhip, as well as public alliance 
with that monarch, and concerted all meafures for their 
mutual defence. He even employed arguments, by which, 
he believed, he had perfuaded Francis to imitate his ex- 
ample in withdrawing his obedience from the bifhop of 
Rome, and adminiftering ecclefiaftical affairs without 
having farther recourfe to that fee, And being now fully 
determined in his own mind, as well as refolute to ftand 
all confequences, he privately celebrated his marriagé with-t4th Nov; 
Anne Boleyn, whom he had previoufly created marchio- 
nefs of Pembroke. Rouland Lee, foon after raifed to 
the bifhopric of Coventry, officiated at the marriage. 
‘The duke of Norfolk, uncle to the new queen, her fa- 
ther, mother, and brother, together with Dr. Cranmer, 
were prefent at the ceremony +. Anne became pregnant 
foon after her marriage; and this event, both gave great 
joy to the king, and was regarded by the people asa 


ftrong proof of the queen’s former modeity and virtue. 


THE parliament was again aflembled ; and Henry, in 1579. 


great council of the nation, pro-4° peseees 
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ceeded ftill in thofe gradual and fecure fteps, by which ment, 


conjunction with the 
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zoth May, 


fled the ufurpations of the Roman pontiff. An act 


: | : ty baemOE F 
was made againft all appeals to 1¢ in caufes of matri- 


mony, divorces, wills, and. other fuits 

clefiaftical courts; appeals efteemed difhonourable to the 
kingdom, by fubjecting it to a foreign jurifdiction ; and 
found to be very vexatious, by the expence and the de- 
lay of juftice, which neceffarily attended them’. The 
more to fhow his diffegard to the pope, Heriry, finding 
the new queén’s pregnancy to advance, publicly owned 
his marriage; and in order to remove all doubts with re- 
gard to its lawfulnefs, he prepared meafures for declaring, 
by a formal fentence, the invalidity of his former mar- 
riage with Catherine: A fentence which ought naturally 
to have preceded his efpoufing of Arine *. 

Tue king, even amidft his fcruples and remorfes on 
account of his firft marriage, had always treated Catherine 
with refpe& and diftintion ; and he now endeavoured, 
by every foft and perfuafive art, to engage her to depart 
from her appeal to Rome, and her oppofition to his di- 
voree, » Finding her obftinate in maintainitig the juftice 
of her caufe, he had totally forborne all vifits and inter- 
courfe with her; and had defired her to make choice of 
any one of his palaces, in which fhe fhould pleafe to re- 
fide. She had fixed her abode for fome time at Amphill 
near Dunftable; and it was in this latter town that Cran- 
mer, now created archbifhop of Canterbury, on the death 
of Warham'!, was appointed to open his court for ex+ 
amining the validity of her marriage. ‘The near neigh- 
bourheod of the place was chefen, in order to deprive 
her of all plea of ignorance ; and as fhe made no anfwer 
to the citation, either by herfelf or proxy, fhe was de- 
Clared contumacious ; and the primate proceeded to the ex- 
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withination of the caufe.. The evidences of Arthur’s con-C a P. 
fammation of his marriage were anew produced ; the ‘minha 
6pinions of the univerfities were read, together with the 1533+ 
judgment pronounced two years before by the convoca= 

tions both of Canterbury and York ; and after thefe pre- 

liminary fteps, Cranmer proceeded to a fentence, and an- 

hulled the king’s marriage with Catherine, as unlawful 

and invalid. By a fubfequent fentence; he ratified the 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, who foon after was publicly 

crowned Queen, with all the pomp and dignity fuited to 

that cererhény ™; To complete the king’s fatisfaGtion on 

the conclufion of this intricate and vexatious affair, fhe 

was fafely delivered of a daughter, who received the name ath Sept. 
of Elizabeth, and who afterwards {wayed the fcepter with 

fuch renown and felicity: Henry was fo much delighted 

with the birth of this child, that foon after he conferred 

on her the title of princefs of Wales"; a ftep fomewhat 
irregular, as fhe could only be prefumptive, not apparent 

heir of the crown. But he had; during his former mars 


fiage, thought proper to’ honour his daughter Mary with 


that title; and he was determined to beftow, on the off 
{pring of his prefent marriage, the famemark of diftinGtion, 
as well as to exclude the elder princefs from all hopes of the 
fucceffion. His regard for the new queen feemed rather 


to encreafe than diminifh by his marriase; and all men 


expected to fee the entire afcendant of one who had 
mounted a throne, from which her birth had fet her at fo 
great a diftance, and who, by a proper mixture of feverity 
and indulgence, had long managed fo intractable a fpiri¢ 
as that of Henry. In ordér to efface, as much as pof- 
fible, all marks of his firft marriage; Lord Mountjoy was 
fent to the unfortunate and divorced queen, to inform her, 
that fhe was thenceforth to be treated only as princefs« 
dowager of Wales; and all means were employed to make’ 
m Heylin, p, 6, n Burnet, voli i PP 134 
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her acquiefce in that determination. But fhe continued: 
obftinate in maintaining the validity of her marriage ; and 
the would admit no perfon to her prefence, who did not 
approaclr her with the acc uftomed' ceremonial, Henry, 
forgetting his-wonted generofity towards her, employed 
menaces againft fuch: of her fervants as complied’ with her 
commands in this particular; but was never able to make 
Ker relinguifh her title and pretenfions °. 

Wuewn intelligence was conveyed to Rome of thefe 
tranfactions, fo injurious to the authority and reputation: 
of the holy fee, the conclave was in’ a rage, and all the 
cardinals of the imperial faction urged the pope to pro- 
ceed to 2 definitive fentence, and to dart his fpiritual 
thunders againft Henry. But Clement proceeded no far- 
ther than to declare the nullity of Cranmer’s fentence, as. 
well as that of Henry’s fecond marriage ; threatening him 
with excommunication,, if, before the firft of November 
enfuing, he did not-replace every thing in the condition 
in which it formerly ftood P.. An event had happenedj 
from which the pontiff expected a more amicable conclu~ 
fion of the difference, and which hindered him from car- 
rying matters to extremity againft the king. 

Tue pope had claims upon the dutchy of Ferrara for 
the fovercignty of Reggio and Modena’; and having 
fabmitted his pretenfions tothe arbitration of the empe- 
peror, he was furprized to find a fentence pronounced 
againft him, Enraged at this difappointment, he heark~ 
ened to propofals of amity from Francis ; and when that 
monarch ‘made overtures of marrying the duke of Or- 
leans, his fecond fon,. to: Catherine of Medicis, niece 
of the: pepe, Clement gladly embraced an alliance,. by, 
which his family was fo much honoured. An interview 
was even.appointed between the pope and French king at 
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Marfeilles ; and Francis, as a common frien 1, thereem-C HA P. 
XXX. 

ployed his good offices in mediating an accommodation a Sa 
— his new ally and the king of England. 153m 


Hap this connexion of Eines with the fee of Rome 
taken place a few years fooner, there had been little difi- 
culty in adjufting the quarrel with Henry. . The king’s 
requeft was an ordinary one ; and the fam ep e 
of the pope, which had granted a difpenfation for his 
efpoufing Catherine, could eafily have annulled the mar- 


tiage. But, in the progrefs of the qua 
affairs was much changed on both fides. 
fhaken off much of that re erence, which he had early 
imbibed for the apoftolic fee; and finding, that his 
fubje@ts of all ranks had taken part with him; and 


willingly complied with his meafures -for br reaking off 
foreign dependance, he had begun to relith his { {piritual 
1} 


authority, and would fcarcely; it was apprehended, be 


induced to renew his fubmiffions to the Roman pontiff: 
The pope, on the other hand, now ran a manifeft rif 


of infringing his authority by a complianée with the ki g 
and as a fentence of divorce could no longer be refted on 
nullities in Julius’s bull; but would be conftrued as an 
acknowledgment of papal ufurpations, it was forefeen, 
that the Lutherans would thence take occafion of triumph; 
and would perfevere more obftina ately in their prefent 
principles. But nétwithftanding the fe obftacles, Francis 
did not defpair of mediating an agreement, He obferved 
that the king had {till fome remains of prejudice in favour 
of the catholic church, and was apprehenfive of the con- 
fequences, which might enfue from too violent innova- 
tions. He plainly fa‘ the intereft; that Clement had in 
preferving the obedience of England; which was one of 


the richeft jewels in the papal crown. And he hoped, 
that thefe motives on both fides would £ € a mu= 
tual agreement; and would~forward the s of his 
good offices, 
g ; 
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CHAP. FRANCIS firft prevailed on the pope to promife, that, 
XXX. ‘ ft i 
tL —ww if the king would fend a proxy to Rome, and thereby 
1534+ {ybmit his caufe to the holy fee, he would appoint comi- 
rhiffioners to meet at Cambray, and form the procefs; and 

he would immediately afterwards pronounce the fentence’ 

of divorce, required of him. Belfay, bifhop of Paris, 

was next difpatched to London, and obtained a promife 

from the king, that he would fubmit his caufe to the 

Roman confiftory, provided the cardinals of the imperial 

se re caétion were excluded from it. The prelate carried this 
Rome, verbal promife to Rome; and the pope agreed, that, if 
the king would fign a written agreement to the fame pur- 

pofe, his demands fhould be fully complied with. A day 

was appointed for the return of the meflengers ; and all 

Europe regarded’ this affair, which had: threatened a 

violent rupture Between England and the Romifh 

church, as drawing towards an amicable conclufion *. 

But the greateft affairs often depend on the moft frivo- 

lous incidents. ‘Ihe courier, who carried’ the’ king’s 

written promife, was detained‘ beyond the day appointed : 

News was brought to Rome that a libel had been pub- 

lifhed in England againft the court of Rome, and a farce 

aéted before tlie king in derifion of the pope and cardinals’. 

24a March, * he pope and cardinals entered into the confiftory en- 
flamed with anger; and by a precipitate fentence, the 
marriage of Henry and Catherine was pronounced valid, 

and Henry declared to be excommunicated, if he refufed 

to adhere to it. Two days after, the courier arrived 3 


and Clement, who had been hurried from his ufual pru- 
dence, found, that, though he heartily repented of this 
hafty meafure, rt would be difficult for him to retract it, 
or replace affairs on the fame footing as before. 

Ir is not probable, that the pope, had he conduéted 
hiimfelf with ever fo great moderation and temper, could’ 
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hope, 
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hope, during the life-time of Henry, to have regained © H A P, 


much authority or influence in England. ‘ BMA 


was of a temper both impetuous and ea and I yen 
° Phd ees 2 - hi A ae sth Jan. 

having proceeded fo far in throwing off the papal yoke, 

he never could again have beer 1 brought tamely to bend 


his neck to it. Even at the time, when he was nego- 


Clating a reconciliat 


Ye litel 
fo lite] 


ion with Rome, he either entertained 
e hopes of fuccefs, or was fo indifferent about the 


4 . * Boe. 
event, that he had aflembled a Parliament, and continued 4 Patlis 
ah — = - ¢ “ 
to enact laws totally deftructive of the papal authority. 


he people had been prepared by degrees for this creat 


innovation. Each preceding feffion had retrenched fome- 
what from the power and profit of the pontiff. Care had 
been taken, during fome years, to teach the nation, that 
a general council was much fuperior to a pope. But now 
a bifhop preached every Sunday at Paul’s crofs, in order 
to inculcate the doctrine, that the pope was entitled to no 
authority at all beyond the bounds of his own diocefe t. 
The proceedings of the parliament fhowed that they had 
entirely adopted this opinion; and there is reafon to be- 
lieve, that the king, after having procured a favourable 
fentence from Rome, which would have removed all 


doubts with regard to his fecond marri 


ge and the fuccef- 
fion, might indeed have lived on terms of civility with 
the Roman pontiff, but never would have furrendered to 
him any confiderable fhare of his affumed prerogative, The 
importance of the laws, pafled this {effion, even before in- 
telligence arrived of the violent refolutions taken at Rome, 
is fufficient to juftify this opinion. 

ALL payments made to the apoftolic chamber; all pro- 
vifions, bulls, difpenfations, were abolifhed : Monafteries 


£ } 


were fubjected to the vifitation and government of the 


oe : — he law for punifhing heretics was mode- 


ratcd ; the ordinary was prohibited- from impr ifoning or 


© Burnet, vol. i. p. 144. 
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eee P. trying any perfon upon fufpicion alone, without prefent: 
urv-~s ment by two lawful witnefles; and it was declared that 


534 to {peak as t the pope’s authority was no herefy : Bi- 


appointed, by a congée d’clire from the 


refufal, by 
to Rome 


hitherto enjoyed " ; 
ad been formerly made againit 
Tahar cea 
which had be 


end or enforce, was i 


i 


tained with great dit- 
iction of parliament "; 
] 


- , Wearentaers | erat nee cielicee 2 ~ r 
ion, the clerey acknowledge, that convo- 
? os >? 


1 


tions ought to be afflembled 


nile to enac 


ze, that he fhould appoint thirtys 
two commiffioners, in order to examine the old canons, 
and abrogate fuch as fhould be found prejudicial to his 
royal prerogative *. An appeal was alfo allowed from the 
bifhop’s court to the king in Chancery. 

But the moft important law, pafled this feffion, was 
that which regulated the fucceffion to the crown: The 
marriage of the king with Catherine was declared unlaw- 
ful, void, and of no effe&: The primate’s fentence, an- 

nulling it, was ratified: And the marriage with queen 

Anne was eftablifhed and confirmed. The crown was 
appointed to defcend to the iflue of this marriage, and fail- 

gothMarch .ing them to the king’s heirs for ever. An oath likewife 
was enjoined to be taken in favour of this order of fuc- 


ceffion, under the penalty of imprifonment during the 


¥ Le Neve’s Fafti Ecclef, Ang}, 


W 26H, 8. ¢, 39. 
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king’s 
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king’s. pleafure, and forfeiture of goods and chattels. 
And all flander againft the king, queen, or their iffue, was 
fubjected to the penalty of mifprifion of treafon. After 
thefe compliances, the parliament was prorogued ; and 
thofe a&ts, fo contemptuous tewards the pope, and fo de- 
ftruétive of his authority, were pafled at the very time that 
Clement pronounced his hafty fentence againft the king. 
Henry’s refentment againft queen Catherine, on account 
of her obftinacy, was the reafon why he excluded her 
daughter fromall hopes of fucceeding to the crown; con- 
trary to his firft intention, when ig: began the procefs of 
divorce, and of difpenfation for afecond marriage. 

Tue king found his ecclefiaftical fubjeGs as compliant 
asthe laity. The convocation ordered, that the act againft 
appeals to Rome, together with the king’s appeal from 
the pope to a general council, fhould be affixed to the 
doors of all the churches in de kingdom: And they voted 
that the bithop of Rome had, by the law of God, no 
more jurifdi¢tion in England than any other foreign bi- 
fhop ; and that the authority, which he and his prede- 
ceflors had there exercifed, was only by ufurpation and 
by the fufferance of Englith princes. Four perfons alone 
oppofed this vote in the lower houfe, and one doubted. 
It paffled unanimoufly in the upper. The bifhops went 
fo far in their complaifance, that they took out new com- 
miffions from the crown, in which all their fpiritual and 
epifcopal authority was expre{ {sly afirmed to be derived 
ultimately from the civil mag giftrate, and to be entirely 
dependant on his good pleafure ¥. y 

Tue oath regarding the fucceffion was generally taken 
throughout the kingdom, Fither, bifhop of Rochefter, 
and Sir Thomas More, were the only perfons: of note, 

that entertained fcruples with regard to its legality. Fither 

was obnoxious on account of fome practices, into which 
¥ Collier's Ecclef, hift. vol, ti, 
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his credulity, rather than any bad intentions, feems te 


XX. : ihe sertaaer cee 
i 2 have betrayed him. But More was the perfon of greateft 
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reputation in the kingdom for virtue and integrity ; and 
as it was believed, that his autharity would have influence 
on the fentiments of others, great pains were taken to 
convince him of the lawfulnefs of the oath. He declared, 
that he had no fcruple with regard to the fucceffion, and 
thought that the parliament had full power to fettle it: 
He offered to draw an oath himfelf, which would enfure 


his allegiance to the heir appointed ; but he refufed the 


ath prefcribed by law ; becaufe the preamble of that oath 
aflerted the legality of the king’s marriage with Anne, 
and thereby implied, that his former marriage with Ca- 
therine was unlawful and invalid. Cranmer, the primate, 
and Cromwel, now fecretary of ftate, who highly loved 
and efteemed More, entreated him to lay afide his feru- 
ples; and their friendly importunity feemed to weigh 
more with him, than all the penalties attending his refur 
fal. He perfifted however, in a mild, though firm man- 
ner, to maintain his refolution; and the king, irritated 
againft him as well as Fifher, ordered both of them to be 
indiéted upon the ftatute, and committed prifoners to the 
Tower. 

Tue parliament, heing again.aflembled, conferred on 
the king the title of the only fupreme head on earth of the 
church of England; as they had already invefted him 
with all the real power belonging to it. In this memo, 
rable at, the parliament granted him power, or rather 
acknowledged his inherent power, ‘¢ to vifit, and reprefs, 
$* redrefs, reform, order, correct, reftrain, or amend all 
*« errors, herefies, abufes, offences, contempts, and enor- 
mities,. which fell under any {piritual authority or ju- 
** rifdiction.”” They alfo declared it treafon to attempt, 
imagine, or {peak evil againft the king, queen, or his 


ce 
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heirs 
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heirs, or to endeavour depriving them of their dignities C H A P 
; aan - eg ssi XXX. 

or titles. They gave him a right to all the annates. and .~- w 


tythes of ben efices, which had formerly been paid to the 453% 
court of Rome. They granted him a fubfidy and a fifs 
teenth. They attainted More and Fither for mifprifion 
of treafon. . And they completed the union of England 
and Wales, by giving to that principality all the benefit 

the Englifh laws, 

Tus the authority of the popes, like all exorbitant 
power, was ruined by the excefs of its acquifitions, and 
by ftretching its pretenfions beyond what it was pofible 
for any human principles or prepot fleffions to fuftain, In- 
dulgences had in former ages tended extremely to enrich 
the holy fee; but being oper ly abufed, they ferved to eX~ 
cite the firft commotions and oppofition in Germany, 
The prerogative of granting difpenfations had alfo con- 
tributed much to attach all the fovereign princes and 
great families in Europe to the papal authority ; but 
meeting with. an unlucky concurrence of circumftances, 
was now the caufe, why England feparated herfelf from 
the Romifh communion. ‘The acknowledgment of the 
king’s fupremacy introduced there a greater fimplicity in 
the government, by uniting the fpiritual with the civil 
power, and preventing difputes about limits, which never 
could be early. d determined between the contending 


jurifdictions, A way was alfo prepared for checking the 


exorbita of fuperftition, and breaking thofe fhackles, 
by which. all human reafon, policy, and induftry had fo 
Jong been encumbered. The prince, it may be fuppofed, 
being head of the religion, as well as of the temporal ju~ 
rifdiétion of the kingdom, though he might fometimes 
employ the former as an engine of government, had no 
intereft, like the Roman pontiff, in nourifhing its excel- 
five growth ; and, except when blinded by his own ig- 
norance ol bigotry, would be fure to retain it within to- 
lera ible 
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“ oe P. Jerable limits, and prevent its abufes. And on the whole, 
i.’ there followed from this revolution many beneficial con- 
#534 fequences ; though perhaps neither forefeen nor intended 


by the perfons who had the chief hand in conduéting 


s Henry proceeded with fo much order and tran- 

changing the ancient religion, and while his 

authority feemed entirely fecure in England, he was held 

in fome inquietude by the ftate of affairs in Ireland and 
in Scotland. 

Tue earl of Kildare was deputy of Ireland, under the 
duke of Richmond, the king’s natural fon, who bore the 
title of lieutenant; and as Kildare was accufed of fome 
violences againft the family of Offory, his hereditary ene- 


mies, he was fummoned to anfwer for his conduct. He 
left his authority in the hands of his fon, who, hearing 
his father was thrown into prifon, and -was in dan- 

is life, immediately took up arms, and joining 

: Oneale, Ocarrol, and other Irifh nobility, 
committed many ravages, murdered Allen, archbithop of 
Dublin, and laid fiege to that city. Kildare mean-while 
died in prifon, and his fon, perfevering in his revolt, 


a8 
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made applications to the emperor, who promifed him af- 
fiftance. [he king was obliged to fend over fome forces 
to Ireland, which fo harafled the rebels, that this young 
nobleman, finding the emperor backward in fulfilling his 
promifes, was reduced to the neceffity of furrendering 
himéfelf prifoner to Lord Leonard Gray, the new deputy, 
brother to the marquis of Dorfet. He was carried over to 
England, together with his five uncles; and after trial 
and conviction, they were all brought to public juftice ; 
though two of the uncles, in order to fave the family, had 

pretended to join the king’s party. 
THE earl of Angus had acquired the entire afcendant 
in Scotland; and having got poffeffion of the king’s pers 
fon, 
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fon, then in early youth, he was able, by means of that af 
advantage, and by employing the power of his own fa<—~-——4 
mily, to retain the reins of government, ‘The queen- 153% 
dowager, however, his confort, bred him great difturbance. 

r having feparated herfelf from him, on account of 

fome jealoufies and difgufts, and having procured a di- 

yorce, fhe had married another man of quality, of the 

name of Stuart; and fhe joined all the difcontented no- 

bility, who oppofed Angus’s authority, James himfelf 


was diflatisfied with the flavery, to which he was reduced ; 
and by fecret correfpondence, he excited firft Walter Scot, 
then the earl of Lenox, to attempt, by force of arms, the 
freeing him from the hands of Angus, Both enterprizes 
failed of fuccefs ; but James, impatient of reftraint, found 
means at laft of efcaping to Stirling, where his mother 
then refided ; and having fummoned all the nobility to 
attend him, he overturned the authority of the Dou- 
glafles, and obliged Angus and his brother to fly into 
England, where they were protected by Henry. “The 
kine of Scotland, being now arriyed at years of majority, 
took the government into his own hands ; and employed 
himfelf with great fpirit and valour, in reprefling thofe 
feuds, ravages, and diforders, which, though they dif- 
turbed the courfe of public juftice, ferved to fupport the 
martial fpirit of the Scots, and contributed, by that means, 


to maintain national independancy. He was defirous of 


renewing the ancient league with the French nation; but 
, finding Francis in clofe union with England, and on that 
account fomewhat cold in hearkening to his propofals, he 


received the more favourably the advances of the emperor, 


i who hoped, by means of fuch an ally, to breed difturb- 
ance to England. He offered the Scottifh king the choice 


f 


of three princeffes, his own near relations, and all of the 


w) name of Mary; his fifter the dowager of Hungary, his 
niece a daughter of Portugal, or his coufin the daughter 
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enry, whom he pretended to difpofe of unknown te 
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ather. James. was more inclined to the latter propo. 
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. 3534 fel, had it not 


> upon reflection, been found impraéticable; 
and his natural propenfity to France at laft prevailed over 


r confiderations. “The alliance with Francis ne- 


ceflarily engaged James to maintain peace with England, 
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But though invited by his uncle, Henry, to confer with 
ewcaftle, and concert common meafures for re- 


fiir 


A 


> ecclefiaftics in both kingdoms, and fhaking off 
the yoke of Rome, he could not be prevailed on, by en- 
tering England, to put himfelf in the king’s power. . In 
: to have a pretext for refufine the conference, he ap- 

to the pope, and obtained a brief, forbidding him 

ge in any perfonal negociations with an enemy of 

re holy fee. From thefe meafures, Henry eafily con- 


eluded, that he could very little depend on. the friendthip: 


ofhis nephew, But thofe events took not place til] fome 
time after our prefent period, 
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prince Edward and 


preffion of the 
Pole. 
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HE ancient and almoit unintérrupted op; 


of inte refts betv 
land, and between the FE 
Rome, ‘had f 


with the fovereign po itiff 


for a breact 


and men had penetration 


enough to difcover abufes which were plainly calculated 


for the temporal adva e hierarchy, and which 
they found deftructive of AS own. . ‘Thefe fubjects 
feemed proportioned to human underftanding; and even 
the people, who felt the power of intereft in their own 
Bbreafts, could perceive the purpofe of thofe numerous 
inventions, which the interefted fpirit of the Roman 


pontiff had introduced into religion. But when the ze- 
formers seas thence to difpute concerning the na- 


@ propite 
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€ HA P.ture of the facraments, the operations of grace, the 

ip ich terms of acceptance with the Deity, men were thrown 

253% into amazement, and were; during fome time; at a lof 

how to chufe their party. The profound ignorance in 

which both the clergy and laity formerly lived, and theif 

freedom from theological altercations, had produced a 

fincere, ‘but indolent acquiefcence in received opinions ; 

, and the multitude were neither attached to them by 

topics of reafoning; nor by thofe prejudices and anti- 

pathies againft opponents, which have ever a more na- 

tural and powerful influence over them. As foon there- 

fore as a new opinion was advariced, fupported by fuch 

an authority as to call up their attention, they felt their 

capacity totally unfitted for fuch difquifitions ; and they 

perpetually fuctuated between the contending parties, 

Hence the quick and violent movements by which the 

people were agitated, even in the moft oppofite directions: 

Hence their feeming praftitution, in facrificing to prefent 

power the moft facred principles: And hence the rapid 

progrefs during fomie time, and the fudden as well as 

entire check foon after, of the new doétrines. When 

men were once fettled in their particular fects, and had 

fortified themfelves in an habitual deteftation of thofe who 

were denominated heretics, they adhered with more obfti< 

nacy to the principles of their education ; and the limits 

of the two religions thenceforth remained fixed and un- 
changeable. 

NotHine more forwarded the firt progrefs of the 
reformers, than the offer, which they made, of fubmit- 
ting all religious doétrines to private judgment, and the 
fummons given every one to examine the principles for- 

rly impofed upon him. Though the multitude were 

y unqualified for this undertaking, they yet were 
afed with it. They fancied, that they were. 
their judgment, while they oppofed, to the 
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prejudices of ancient authority, more powerful prejudi ces C HAP, 
mee: : r Aa 2 ea XXXI. 
of another kind. The novelty itfelf of the 


the pleafure of an imaginary triumph in difpute; the 1534 
fervent zeal of the reformed preachers; their patience 


and even alacrity, in fuffering perfecution, death, 


torments; a difguft at the reftraints of the old 


an indignation agai inft the tyranny and interefted {piri 


the Sees thefe motives were prevalent with the 


seople. and by fuch confiderations were men fo 
people, } 


induced, during that age, to throw off the religion of 


Ag 
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their anceftors. 
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gion to private a ment was acceptable to the os 
t appeared, in fome refpects, dangerous to the rights of 


fovereigns, and feemed to deftroy that implicit obedi 


oT 


ns 
on which the authority of the civil n 


{trate is chic 


founded. The very precedent, of fhaking fo ancient and 


deep founded an eftablifhment as that of the Rom: 


hierarchy, might, it was appreh the way 
for other innovations. vi 
turally took, place among the refc if this 
jealoufy.. The furious infurrections of the pc 


excited by Muncer and other anabap 


furnifhed a new pretence for decryi1 


Nor ought we to conclude, becaufe proteitants 
time prove as dutiful fubjeéts as thofe of any other com- 
munion, that therefore fuch apprehenfions were altoge- 
ther without any fhadow of plaufibility. “Chough the li- 


berty of private judgment be tendered to the difciples of 


the reformation, it is not in reality 


men are generally contented to acquicice imp } 
thofe eftablifhments, however new, into which their 
early education has thrown them 

No prince in ca was poffeffed of fuch abfolute 
authority as Henry, not even the pope himfelf, in his 
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own capital, where he united both the civil and eccles 
fiaftical powers ¢ ; and there was final! likelihood, that 
any doétrine, which lay under the imputation of encous 
taging fedition, could ever pretend to his favour and 
countenance. But befides this political jealoufy, there 
was another reafon, which infpired this imperious mo- 
arch with an averfion to the reformers. He had early 
declared his fentiments againft Luther ; arid having en- 
tered the lifts in thofe fcholaftic quarrels, he had received, 
from his courtiers and theologians, infinite applaufe for 
his performance. Elated by this imaginary fuccefs, and 
blinded by a natural arrogance and obftinacy of temper, 
he had entertained the moft lofty opinion of his own 
erudition ; and he received with impatierice, mixed with 
contempt, any contradiftion to his fentiments. Luther 
alfo had been fo imprudent, as to treat in a very indecent 
manner his royal antagonift ; and though he afterwards 
made the moft humble fubmiffions to Henry, and apolo- 
gized for the vehemence of his former expreffions, he 
never could efface the hatred, which the king had con- 
ceived againft him and his doctrines. “The idéa of he- 
tefy ftill appeared deteftable as weil as formidable to that 
prince; and whilft his refentment againft the fee of 
Rome had correéted one confiderable part of his early 
prejudices, he had made it a point of honour never to 
relinquifh the remainder. Separate as he ftood from the 
€atholic church and fromthe Roman pontiff, the head of 
it, he ftill valued himfelf on maintaining the catholic 
doctrine, and on guarding, by fire and fword, the ima- 
gined purity of his fpeculative principles. 

Henry’s minifters and courtiers were of as motley a 
character as his condu@; and feemed to waver, . during 
this whole reign, between the ancient and the new re- 
dizgion. The queen, engaged by intereft as well as in- 
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clination, favoured the caufe of the reformers: Cronii C:-H A Ps 


wel, who was created fecretary 
every day advancing in the ki: 
braced the fa i 


dence and ability, he was able, very effectually 


ys 


in a covert manner, to promote the late innovations: 
Cranmer, archbifl 
ed the proteftant tenets; a 

pee 


alll 


friendfhip by hi ur and 


he poilciled in as eminent a degree as thofe times, ec 


diftracted with faction and opprefled 
eafily permit. On the other hand 
folk adhered to the ancient faith ; and by his hi 


3 ? 


rank, as well as by his talents, both for peace and war 
he had great authority in the king’s council: Gar- 
diner, lately created bifhop of Winchefter, had inlifted 
himfelf in the fame party ; and the fupplenefs of his cha- 
racter, and dexterity of His conduét, had rendered him 
extremely ufeful to it. 

ALL thefe minifters, while they ftood ih the moft irre- 
concilable oppofition of principles to each other, were 
obliged to difguife their particular opinions, and to pre- 
tend an entire agreement with the fentiments of their 
mafter. Cromwel and Cranmer ftill carried the appear- 
ance of 4 conformity to the ancient fpeculative tenets ; 
but they arfully made ufe of Henry’s tefentment to 
widen the breach with the fee of Rome. Norfolk anc 
Gardiner feigned an affent to the king’s fupreniacy, and 
to his renunciation of the foveteign pontiff; but they 
encouraged his paffion for the catholic faith, and infti- 
gated him to punifh thofe daring heretics, who had pre- 
fumed to reject his theological principles. Both fides 
hoped, by their unlimited compliance, to bring him 
over to their party ; The king meanwhile, who held the 
balance between the factions, was enabled, by the courts 
fhip payed him both by proteftants and catholics, to 

Vor, IV, K. aflume 
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C HA P.affume an unbounded authority: And though in all his 


XXXII. 
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ymeafures he was really driven by his ung verned humour, 


fleered a courfe, which led more certainly to 

an any which +the moft profound po- 

ced out to him. Artifice, refinement, 

and hypocrify, in his fituation, would have put both 
parties on their guard againft him, and would have 


taucht them referve in complying with a monarch, whom 


they could never hope th soieacals ly to have gained: But 
Ss 


y 
while the franknefs, fincerity, and opennefs of Henty’s 


temper were generally known, .as well as the dominion 


} {7% 


of his fiibis paffions ; each fide dreaded to lofe hint by 


fnalleft oppofition, and flattered themfelves that a 
compliance with his will would throw him, cor- 


, and fully, into their interefts. 
yo 


the courtiers in awe, ferved, in the main, to encourage 
the proteftant doétrine among his fubjects, and promoted 
that fpirit of innovation, with which the age ‘was gene- 
rally feized, and which nothing but an entire uniformity, 
as well as a fleady feverity in the adminiftration, ‘could 
be able to reprefs. There were fome Englifhmen, Tin- 

Joye, Conftantine, and others, who, dreading the 
exertion of the king’s authority, had fled to Antwerp *; 
where the great privileges, poflefled by the Low Coun- 
try provinces, ferved, during fome time, to give them 


er pro- protection. _ Thefe men employed themfelves in. writing 


* Englifh books, againft the corruptions of the church of 


Rome ; againft images, reliques, pilgrimages ;. and.they 
excited the curiofity of mer vith regard to that queftion, 
the moft peporsent in theology, the terms of acceptance 
with the Supreme Being. In c6nformity to the Lathe- 

sand other proteftants, they afferted, that falvation 


vhtain Liver faith - s = 
obtained by faith alone ; and:that the moft-infallible 


road 
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road to perdition * was a reliance on good works; byC® HA 


which terms they underftood, as well the moral duties, as «~~ » 
the ceremonial and monaftic obfervances. The defenders 1534 


of the ancient religion, on the other hand, m 


efheacy of good works; but though they did not exclud 
J 2 


from this appellation the focial virtues, it was 


f{uperftitions, gainful to the church, which they « 
extolled and recommended. The boo 


Ss, compofed by 


‘ fucitives, having ftolen o I , began to 
make converts every where; but it was a tranflation o 
the {criptures by Tindal, that was efteemed moft dan, 


ee ey 1:4} 1 feb) “he frit Jit; : 
gerous to the eftablifhed faith. The firft edition of thi: 


ork, compofed w 


found liable 


; indal, who was 


to confiderable obje€tions ; and ‘I 


and could not afford to lofe a creat part of the impref- 


for an opportunity of corre&ine his 


oo ) 


i oniiai, 


oon after of Durham, a man of 


( My en Se ¢ 
defirous to difcourage, in the 


1 ] ree rat? ave 
gentielt manner, thete innovations, gave 


sor Duyines up all the copies, that could be found at Ant- 


sed them nublicly in Cheanf 
led them pudiic ty In VL neapt 
D, i 


werp ; and he bur 


fr ah haxhisnhead Lindsl ae niebe abies 

this meafure, he fupplied) Tindal with money, enabled 

him to print a new and correc edition of his work, .and 
Seis ae Ses 

rave great {candal to the people, in thus committing to 
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HA P.Jt was even an article of impeachment againft him §, 


€ XXXII. 


en penta that by 


1534. 


his connivance he had encouraged the growth of 
herefy, and that he had protected and acquitted fome no- 


Sir Thomas torious offenders. Sir Thomas More, who fucceeded 


More. 


Wolfey as Chancellor, is at once an object deferving our 
compaffion, and an inftance of the ufual progrefs of men’s 
fentiments during that age. This man, whofe elegant 
genius and familiar acquaintance with the noble {pirit of 
antiquity, had given him very enlarged fentiments, and 
who had in his early years advanced principles, which 
even at prefent would be deemed fomewhat too free, had, 
in the courfe of events, been fo irritated by polemics, 
and thrown into fuch a fuperftitious attachment to the 
ancient faith, that few inquifitors have been guilty of 
greater violence in their profecution of herefy. Though 
adorned with the gentleff manners, as well as the pureft 
integrity, he carried to the utmoft height his averfion to 
heterodoxy; and James Bainham, in particular, 4 gentle- 
man of the temple, experienced from him the greateft fe- 
verity. Bainham, accufed of favouring the new opi- 
nions, was carried to More’s houfe ; and having refufed 
to difcover his accomplices, the chancellor ordered him 
to be whipped in his prefence, and afterwards fent him 
to the Tower, where he himfelf faw him put to the tor- 
ture. The unhappy gentleman, overcome by all thefe 
feverities, abjured his opinions ; but fecling afterwards 
the deepeft compunction for his’ apoftacy, he openly re- 
turned to his former tenets, and even courted the crown 
of martyrdom. He was condemned as an obftinate and 
relapfed heretic, and was burned in Smithfield *. 

Many were brought into the bifhops” courts for of- 
fences, which appear trivial, but which were regarded as 
fymbols of the party: Some for teaching their children 


& Articles of impeachment in Herbert. Burnet, h’ Fox, Burnet, 


oh i» pe B65. 


wo 
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the Lord’s prayer in Enelifh; other: 
5 “ XXXI- 


new teftament in that lang 


‘To harbour the perfecuted pr 


fafts of the church, to ¢ 


offences. One Thomas 


ieee at +} lar ~anital 
vices of the clergy, were capital 
Bilney, a pricit, who had embraced the new do 


but was fo haunt- 


had been terrified into 


ed by r 


3 


an abjuration ; 


vad 


yrfe, that his friends dreaded fGme fatal effects 


of his air. At laf more 

relieved; but this aj : only from 

the refolution, which he had taken, of expiating his paft 
g 


offence, by an open confeffion of the truth, and by 
dying a martyr to it. He went through Norfolk, teach- 
ing the people to beware of idolatry, and of trufting for 
their falvation either to pilgrimages or to the cowle of 
St. Francis, to the prayers of the faints, or to images. 
He was foon maths tried in the bifhop’s court, and 
eondemned as a relapfed heretic ; and the writ was fent 
down to burn Se When brought to the ftake, he 
difcovered fuch patience, fortitude, and devotion, that 
the fpectators were much affected with the horrors of his 
punifhment ; and fome mendicant friars, who. were pre- 
fent, fearing that his martyrdom would be imputed to 
them, and make them lofe thofe alms, see they re- 
ceived from the charity of the people, defired him pub- 
licly to acquit them ‘ of having any Se in ws death. 
He willingly complied; and by this meeknefs gained 
the more on the fympathy of the people. Another per- 
fon, ftill more heroic, being brought to the ftake for de- 
nying the real prefence, feemed almoft in a tranfport of 
joy; and he tenderly embraced the faggots, which were 


to be the inftruments of his punifhment, as the means of 


rocuring him eternal reft. In fhort, the tide turning 
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ry 


towards the new doétrine, thofe fevere executions, which, 
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ther difpofition of men’s minds would have fuf. 

ficed to fupprefs it, now ferved only to diffufe it the 

more among the people, and to infpire them with hor- 
ror againft the unrelenting -perfecutors. 

3uT though Henry neglected not to punifh the pro- 

teftant do@trine, which he deemed herefy, his moft fors 

nidable enemies, he knew, were the zealous adherents 

the ancient religion, chiefly the monks, who, having 

ir immediate dependance’ on the Roman pontiff, ap- 


| 


prehended their own ruin to be the certain confequence 
of abolifhing his authority in England, Peyto, a friar, 
preaching before the king, had the affurance to tell him, 
: deceived him, but he, 

true Micaj: im, that the degs would 

ck his blood, as they had done Ahab’s *” ‘The king 

¢ No notice of this ‘indults but allowed the preacher 

to depart in peace. Next Sunday, he employed Dr, 
Corren to preach before ye who juftified the king’s 
proceedings, and gave Peyto the appellations of a rebel, 
a flanderer, a dog, anda traitor. Elfton, another friar 
of the fame houfe, interrupted the preacher, and told 
him, that he was one of the lying prophets, who fought 
to eftablifh by adultery the fuceeffion of the crown; but 
that he himfelf would juftify all that Peyto had faid. 
Henry filenced this petulant friar ; but fhowed no’other 
mark of refentment than ordering Peyto znd him to be 
fummoned before the council, .and to be rebuked for 
their offence’. He even here tly fome new 
inftances of théir obftinacy and arr When the 


them, that they 
wn into the Thames; 


ieaven lay as near by 
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Bur feveral monks were detected in CHAP, 
i : : : XXXI. 
which, as t might have proved more dan 
: eh teed 
king, was on its difcovery attended with more fatal 15346 


fequences to themfelves. 


Kent, had 


ton in Kent, commonly called the / 


been fubjeé to hyfterical fits, which threw her b 


unuft 


produced an equal dif- 


order in he: mind, made her utter ftrange fayings, which 


as fhe was fearcely conf{cious of them during the 


had foon after entirely efcaped her memory. The filly 
people in the neighbourhood were {truck with thefe ap- 


rances, which they imagined to be fupernat 


ichard M: 


5 vicar of the parifh, a de 


2d on them a, project, from which he hoped to ac- 
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quire both profit and confideration. He went to War- 
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n him an account of Hilizapetn , ne10 

far wrought on that prudent, but fuperititious prel ; 
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ne 


© xr tO that image for a cure; and being brought before it, in 
entets the orelence of a great multitude, fhe fell anew into con- 
1534- yulfions ; and after diftorting her limbs and countenance 
during a competent time, fhe affected to have obtained a 

perfect recovery by the interceffion of the virgin™. This 

miracle was foon bruited abroad; and the two priefts, 

finding the ews to fucceed beyond their own expec. 

tatio to extend their views, and to lay the foun- 


se 


=n 


fe were te 


dation of more important enterprizes. They taught 
leir penitent to pesca againft the new doétrines, which 


bs 


denominated: herefy ; againft pire: in ecclefi- 
alti 3055 government ; and againft the king’s intended di- 
vorce from Catherine. She went fo ae as to affert, that, 


ce 


if he profecuted that defign, and married another, he 


fhould not be a kine a month longer, and fhould not aa 
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hour longer enjoy the favour of the Almighty, but fhould 


ee ERS 


die the death of a villain. Many monks throughout 
England, either from folly or roguery, or from faétion, 
which is often a complication of both, entered into this 


ER SE, 


ptupepetae 


delufion ; and one Deering, a friar, wrote a book of the 
elites and prophecies of Elizabeth *. Miracles were 
daily added, to encreafe the wonder ; and the pulpit every 
“ihiece refounded with accounts of the fanctity and infpi- 
rations of the new prophetefs. Meffages were carried 
from her to queen Catherine, by which ‘that pringefs was 
exhorted to perfift in her Agta to the divorce ; the 
pope’s ambafladors gave enco uragement to the popular 
credulity ; and even Fither, bithop of Rochefter, t though 
a man of fenfe*and learning, was carried away by an 
opinion fo favourable to the party which he had 
efpoufed °. “Fhe king at laft began to think the matter 

a of his attention; and having ordered Elizabeth 
and her actomplices to be arrefted, he brought them be- 
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™ Stowe, p. 570. Blanquet’s Epitome of Chronicles, n Strypes 
vel. i, p, 183. © Collier, vol, ii. p, 87, 


fore 
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fore the ftar-chamber, where they freely, without being © ee 
put to the torture, made confeffion of their guilt. The (2 o ) 
parliament, in the feffion held the beginning of this year, 1534 
pafled an act of attainder acain{ft fome who were engaged 

in this treafonable impofture ?; and Elizabeth herfelf, 
Mafters, Bocking, Deering, Rich, Rifby, Gold, fuf- 

fered for their crime. The bifhop of Rochefter, Abel, 


Addifon, Laurence, and others, were condemned for 


mifprifion of treafon; becaufe they had not difcovered 
fome criminal fpeeches which they heard from Elizabeth’ : 
And they were thrown into prifon. The better to unde- 
ceive the multitude, the forgery of many of the prophetefs’s 
miracles was detected ; and even the fcandalous proftitu- 
tion of her manners was laid open to the public. Thofe 
paflions, which fo naturally infinuate themfelves amidft 
the warm intimacies maintained by the devotees of dif- 
ferent fexes, had taken place between Elizabeth and her 
confederates ; and it was found, that a door to her dor- 


mitory, which was jaid to have been miraculoufly opened, 
in order to give her accefs to the chapel, for the fake of 
frequent converfe with heaven, had been contrived by 
Bocking and Mafters for lefs refined purpafes. 


THE detection of this impofture, attended with fo 153. 
many odious circumftances, both hurt the credit of the 
ecclefiaftics, particularly of the monks, and inftigated the 
king to take vengeance on them. He fupprefled three 
monafteries of the Obfervantine friars ; and finding that 
little clamour was excited by this act of power, he was 
the more encouraged to lay his rapacious hands on the re- 
j mainder. Meanwhile, he exercifed punifhment on indivi- 
duals, who were obnoxious to him. The parliament had 
uh made it treafon to endeavour depriving the king of his 

dignity or titles: ‘They had lately added to his other 
P 25 Hen, VIII. c, 12. Burnet, vol, i, p. 149, Hall, fol. azo. 
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titles, that of fupreme head of the church: It was infer 


war red, that to deny his fupremacy was treafon ; and many 
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Trial and 
execution 
of Fifher, 
bifhop of 
Rochetter. 


priors and ecclefiaftics loft their lives for this new fpecies 
of guilt. It was certainly a high inflance of tyranny to 
punifh the mere delivery of a political opinion, efpecially 
one that nowife affected the king’s temporal right, as a 
capital offence, though attended with no overt act; and 
the parliament, in pafling this law, had overlooked all 
the principles, by which a civilized, much, more a free 
people, should be governed : But the violence of changing 
fo fuddenly the whole fyftem of government, and making 
it treafon to deny what, during many ages, it had been 
herefy to.aflert, is an event which may appear fomewhat 
extraordinary. Even the {tern unrelenting mind of Hen- 
ry was, at firft, fhocked with thefe fanguinary meafures; 
and he went fo far as to change his garb and drefs 5 pre- 
tending forrow for the neceffity, by which he was puthed 
to fuch extremities. Still impelled, however, by his vio- 
lent temper, and defirous of flriking a terror into the 
whole nation, he proceeded, by making examples of 


Fither and More, to confummate his lawlefs tyranny. 


_— FisHer, bifhop of Rochefter, was’a prelate, 

t for learning and morals, ftill more than for his 

pate iaftical dignities, and for re: high favour, which he 
had long poffefied with the’ king. When he was thrown 
into prifon, on account of his refufing the oath which re- 
garded the fucceffion, and his concealment of Elizabeth 
Barton’s treafonable fpeeches, he had not only been de- 
prived of all his revenues, but ftripped of his very cloaths, 
and, without confideration’ of his extreme age, he was 
allowed nothing but rags, which {carcely fufficed to co- 
ver his nakednefs'. In this condition, he lay in prifon 
above 2 twelvemonth ; when the pope, willing to recom- 
penfe the fufferings of fo faithful an adherent, created 


t Puller’s Church Hig, book 5. p, 30%, 
him 
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£35 
him a cardinal; though Fifher was fo indifferent about C_H A P. 
XXXL 
that dignity, that, evem if the purple were lying on the , 


oround, he declared that he would not ftoop to take ite ~ 4535 
This promotion of a man, merely for his oppofition to 


royal authority, rouzed the indignation of the king; and 


he refolyed to make the innocent perfon feel the eftects 
of hiserefentment. Fifher was indicted for denying the 22¢ june. 
king 


s fupremacy, was tried, condemned, and beheaded. 


‘THE execution of this ite Was intended as a wari Of Sir The- 


ing to More, whofe compliance, on account of his great ™ aha 
authority both abroad and at home, and his high reputa- 
tion for learning and virtue, was pe defired by the 
king. ‘That prince alfo bore as great perfonal affection 
and regard to More, as his imperious mind, the fport of 
paffions, was fufceptible of towards a man, who in any 
particular oppofed his violent inclinations.. But More 
could never be prevailed on ‘to acknowledge any opinion 
fo contrary to his principles as that of the king’s fupre- 


macy; and though Henry exacted that compliance from 


the whole nation, there was, as yet, no law obliging any 
one to take an oath to that purpofe. Rich, the folicitor 
general, was fent to confer with More, then a prifoner, 
yx 


that any queftion with re- 


who kept a cautious filence with reg 


ard to the fuprema 
He was only inveigled to f 


gard to the law, which eftab 


fhed that prerogative, ‘was 


like a two-edged fword: If a perfon anfwer one way, it 
confound his foul; if another, it will deftroy his 
body. No more was wanted to found an indiétment of 
high treafon againft the prifoner. His filence was called 
malicious, and made a part of his crime; and thefe 
words, which had cafually dropped from him, were in- 
terpreted as a denial of the fupremacy *. Trials were 


mere formalities during this reign: ‘The 


ry cave fen- 


tence againft More, who had long expected this fate, 
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and who needed no preparation to fortify him againft the 
terrors of death. Not only his conftancy, but even his 
cheerfulnefs, nay, his ufual facetioufnefs, never forfook 
him ; and he made a facrifice of his life to his integrity 
with the fame indifference that he maintained in any or- 
dinary occurrence. When he was mounting the fcaf- 
fold, he faid to one, ‘‘ Friend, help me up, and When I 
© come down again, lot me fhift for myfelf.” The ex- 
ecutioner afking him forgivenefs, he granted the requeft, 
but told him, ‘* You will never get credit by beheading 
me, my neck is fo fhort.” Then laying his head on 
the block, he bid the executioner ftay till he put afide his 
beard: ** For,” faid he, “* it never committed treafon.” 
Nothing was wanting to the glory of this end, except a 
better caufe, more free from weaknefs and fuperftition, 
But as the man followed his principles and fenfe of duty, 
however mifguided, his conftancy and integrity are not the 
lefstobjects of our admiration. He was beheaded in the 
fifty-third year of his age. 

Wauen the execution of Fifher and More was reported 
at Rome, efpecially that of the former, who was invefted 
with the dignity of cardinal, every one difcovered the 
moft violent rage againft the king ; and numerous libels 
were publifhed, by the wits and orators of Italy, com- 
paring him to Caligula, Nero, Domitian, and all the 
moft unrelenting tyrants of antiquity. Clement VIL. 
had died about fix months after he pronounced fentence 
againft the king; and Paul III. of the name of Farnefe, 
had fucceeded to the papal throne. ‘This pontiff, who, 
while cardinal, had always favoured Henry’s caufe, had 
hoped, that, perfonal animofities being buried with his 
predeceffor, it might not be impoffible to form an agree- 
ment with England: And the king himfelf was fo defi- 
rous of accommodating matters, that; in a negociation, 
which he entered into with Francis a little before this 


time, 
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time, he required, that that monarch fhould conciliate a CH A Ps 
friendfhip between him and the court of Rome. But Wo ¢ 


and even while he was negociating p his. ufual vio- 
lence often carried him to commit offences, which ren- 
dered the quarrel totally incurable. The execution of 3° A%g. 
Fifher was regarded by Paul, as fo capital an injury, that 
he immediately pafled.cenfures againft the.king, citing 
him and all his adherents to appear in Rome within ninety 
days, in order to anfwer for their crimes: If they failed, King ex- 
he excommunicated them; deprived the king. of his ca 
realm ; layed the kingdom under an interdict; declared 
his iflue by Anne Boleyn illegitimate ; diffolved all leagues 
which any catholic princes had made with him; gave 
his kingdom to any invader ; commanded the nobility to 
take arms againft him; freed his fubjects from all oaths 
of allegiance ; cut.off their commerce with foreign ftates ; 
and declared it lawful for any one to feize them, to maké 
flaves of their perfons, and to convert their effects to his 
ewn ufe'. But though thefe cenfures were pafled, bey 
were not at that time openly denounced: The pope de- 
layed the publication, till he fhould find an agreement 
with England entirely defperate; and till the emperor, 
who was at that time hard prefled by the Turks and the 
proteftant princes in Germany, fhould be in a conditi 
to carry the fentence into execution. 
Tue king knew, that he ee expect any 


which if fhould bein Charles’s power to inflict ; 
therefore made it the chief object of bis policy to incapa- 


citate that monarch from wreaking his refentment upon 


him ", He renewed his friendfhip with Francis, and 


opened negociations for marrying his infant-daughter, 
o ¢ © 


ar 


Elizabeth, with the duke of Angouléme, third fon of 
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Francise Thefe two monarchs alfo made advances fo the 
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’e princes of the e protetis t lea ep in Germany, ever jealoug 
oo page on: Si d Hen} y, befides remitting 


cis did Baldy’ far of tae to gue with eae But 
during the firft fervours of the reformation, an agreement 
in theological tenets was held, as well as an union of 
fntereft, to be effential to a good correfpondence among 
ftates ; and though both ian and Henry flattered the 
German princes with hopes of their embracing the con- 
feffion of Augfbourg, it was looked npon a as a bad fymp- 
tom of their fincerity, that they exercifed fuch extreme 
rigour againft all preachers of the reformation in theif 
refpective dominions ™. Henry carried the feint fo far, 
that, while he thought himfelf the firft theologian in the 
world, he yet invited over Melancthon, Bucer, Sturmius, 
Draco, and other German divines, that they might con- 
fer with him, and inftruét him in the foundation of their 
tenets. Thefe theologians were now of great importance, 
in the world ; and no poet or philofopher, even in ancient 
Greece, where they were treated with moft refpect, had 
ever reached equal applaufe and admiration with thofe 
retched compofers of metaphyfical polemics. The 
Gerke princes told the pet that they could not 
fpare their divines ; and as Henry had no hopes of agree- 
ment with fuch zealous difputants, and knew that in 
Germany the followers of Bae would not afflociate with 
the, difciples of Zuinglius, becaufe, though they agreed 
in every thing ey ta a nee -d in fome minute particu- 
lars with regard to the eucharift, he was the more indif- 
ferent on account of this refufal. He could alfo forefee, 
f, even while the league of Smalcalde did not ac in 
concert with him, they would always be carried by their 
interefts to oppofe the emperor: And the hatred between 
Francis: and that monarch was fo inveterate, that he 


deemed 


ie ONE Ry VIil. t43 
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deemed himfelf fure of a fincere ally in one or other ofC HA P. 


thefe potentates. wy 


- 


Durinc thefe negociations an incident happened in 1536. 
England, which promifed a more amicable conclufion of 
thofe difputes, and feemed even to open the way for a re- 
conciliation between Henry and Charles. Queen Ca- 
therine was feized with a lingering illnefs, which at laft 
brought her to’her grave: She died at Kimbolton in the sth yan. 


county of Huntingdon, in the fiftieth year of her age. Death of 
“ah ‘ ‘ 2 © queen Cae 
A little before fhe expired, fhe wrote a very tender létter therine, 


to the king; in which fhe gave him the appellation of 


her moft dear Lord, King, and Hufband. She’ told him, 


that, as the hour of her death was now approaching, fhe 
laid hold of this laft oppoftunity to inculcate’ on him the 
importance of his religious duty, and the comparative 
emptinefs of all human grandeur and enjoyment: That 
though his fondnefs towards thefe perifhable advantages 


had thrown her into many calamities, as well as created 


to himfelf much trouble, fhe yet forgave him‘allpaft in- 


juries, and hoped that this pardon would be ratified in 


heaven: And that fhe had no other requeft to make, than 


to recommend to him his daughter, the fole pledge of 
their loves ; and to crave his protection for her maids and 
fervants. She concluded with thefe words, J make thi: 


vow, that mine eyes defire you above all things *. The kine 


was touched even-to the fhedding of tears, by this laft 


tender proof of Catherine’s affection; but queen Anne is 


faid to have exprefied her joy for the death of-a rival be~ 


} 1 


yond what decency or humanity could permit’. 


2 26 i nine 5 ho 
THE emperot that, 
‘ . 
on o D 
il i I 
F , : ans 
uicht not now be imponhiovle to de- 
ance, and to renew 
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€ HAP. pwn confederacy with England, from which he had former 


XXXII. 


wry~ ly reaped fo much advantage. He fent Henry propofals for 


1536. 


a réturn to ancient amity, upon thefe conditions ” ; that 
he fhould be reconciled to the fee of Rome, that he fhould 
afift him in his war with the Turk, and that 'he fhould 
take part with him againft Francis, who now threatened 
the dutchy of Milan. The king replied, that he was 
willing to be on good terms with the emperor, provided 
he would acknowledge, that the former breach of friend- 
fhip came entirely from himfelf: As to the conditions 
propofed; the proceedings againft the bifhop of Rome 
were fo juft, and fo fully ratified by the parliament of 
England, that they could not now be revoked ; when 
Chriftian princes fhould have fettled peace among them- 
felves, he would not fail to exert that vigour, which be- 
came. him, againft the enemies of the faith ; and after 
amity with the emperor was once fully reftored, he would 
then be in a fituation, as a common friend both to him 
and Francis, either to mediate an agreement between 
them, or to affift the injured party. 


Wuar rendered Henry more indifferent to’ the ad- 
vances made by the emperor, was, both his éxpetience 
of the ufual duplicity and infincerity of that monarch, 
and the intelligence which he received of the prefent tran{- 
actions in Europe. Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, had 
died without iffue; and the emperor maintained, that the 
dutchy, being a fief of the empire, was devolved to him, 
as thead of the Germanic body: Not to give umbrage; 
however, to the ftates of Italy, he profeffed his intention 
of beftowing that principality on fome prince, who fhould 
be @bnoxious to no party, and he even made offer of it 
to the duke of Angouleme, third fon of Francis. The 
French monarch, who pretended that his own right to 


2 Do Bellay, liv. g. Herbert, “Burnet, vol. iii, in Coll. No go. 


Milan 
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Milan was now revived upon 5 3 forza’s 


ae 


to fubftitute his fecond fon, the duke of Orlean 


XXX. 
’ Sao 

place ; and the emperor pretended to clofe with this 

pofal. But his fole intention in that liberal 


be 


Q 
> 


was to gain time, till he fhould put himflf in a w 


mm 


pofture, and be able to carry an invafion into Francis’s 


dominions. The ancient enmity between thefe pri 


LiO 


broke out anew in bravadoes, and iti perfonal infults on 


e 


other, ill-becoming perfons of their rank atid {til 


lefs fuitable to men of fuch unqueftioned bravery. 


foon after invaded Provence in 


perion, with an army of 


fifty» thoufand men; but met with no fuccefs, 
army perifhed with ficknefs, 


igue, famine, aind othe? 
difafters ; and he was obliged to raife the fiege of Mara 


1Vie 


feilles, and retire into Ital ly with the broken. remains of 


his forces, - An army of imperialifts, near 30,000 ftrong, 
which invaded France on the fide of the Netherlands, 


and laid fiege to Peronne, made no o 


retired upon the approach of a Frenc!} h army. 


had thus the fatisfaction to find, both that his al 


r 


likely to fupport t himfelf f without foreig 


ance, and that his own tranquillity as fully aiden t 


c iS, Ww 


thefe violent wars and ahimofitie § on 8 continent. 


2LiT 


Ir any inquietude remained with the Enelith court, it 


was folely nieateonnal by the flate of a in Scotla 
f the dangerous fituation of his 


levied fome forces ; and embarking 
them on boar i 


A he had hired for that pur 
pofe, landed them fafely in France. Heeven went over 


perfon; and making hafte to join the camp. of the 


: : ; ; 7 
French king, which then lay in Pro, ence, and to partake 


of his danger, he met that prince at 
sulfed the emperor, 
oP I 


Kecommended by fo agree 


ole an inftanc 


friendfhip, the king of Se stoMagda 
Vo. [Y, ¥, dauc! 
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pt Mie daughter of the French monarch; and that prince had 

~~ no other objectio n to the match, than what was de- 

1536- rived from the infirm ftate of lis daughter’s health, which 

med to threaten her with an approaching end... But 

Fits eee the affections of the prineefs, and 

father would no longer oppole 

his friend: They 

were accordingly married, and 1001 after fet fail for 

queen, as was forefeen, 

Francis, however, 

Henry, whom: he likewife 

lived with him on a 

more cordial ; than is ufual among great prin- 

j 1. that this clofe confederacy be- 

uded without his 

He therefore ched et. to Lon- 

don, it ler to apologize for: this meafure; but Henry, 

with his mas openn els a and freedom, exprefled fuch dif- 

confer with the ambaf- 

and Francis was henfive of a rupture with 2 

} more by humour and 

ical prudence. But the 

sppofition, in which he was 

engaged &} the pope and the emperor, that. he pur- 

fued: no farther this difguil again AE rancis ; aad jn. the 

end every thing remained in tranquillity both on the fidg 
of France and of Scotland, 

‘Tne domeftic peace of England feemed to be expofed 

innovations in religion; 

5 i this dan; gerous conjunc- 

public scaeepailiey fo much as the 

i + the king, and his great 


hiv fubjects- “Not only the devotion 


HeB.N RY Vill. 


and even the errors, with which he over-awed eve ry.one, § 
were not attended with any confiderable degree of hatred. 
His franknefs, his fincerity, his ma; gnificence, his gene- 
rofity, were virtues which counterbal anced ‘ia violence, 
cruelty, and impetuofity. And the important rank, which 
his vigour, more than his addrefs, acquired him in all fo- 
reign negociations, flattered the \ anity of Enclifhmen, and 
made them the more willingly endure thofe domeftic hard- 
fhips, to which they were expofed. The king, confcious 
of his advantages, was now proceeding to the moft dan- 


gerous exercile of his authority ; and after paving the way 
for that meafure by feveral preparatc ry expedients, he was 
at laft determined to fupprefs the monafteries, and to pu 
himfelf in poffeffion of their ample revenues. 

THE great encreafe of monafteries, if matters be con- 
fidered merely in a political light, will appear the radical 
inconvenience of the catholic religion ; and every other 
difadvantage, attending that communion, feems to have 
an infeparable connection with thefe religious inftitutio 
Papal ufurpations, the tyranny of the ing Biss oA 
multiplication of holidays ; all thefe fetters on liberty..and 


induftry were ultimately derived from. the authority and 


infinuation of monks, whofe habitations, bei ng eftablifhed 


every where, proved {o many colonies of fuperftition and 


of folly. This order of men was extremely enraged 
againft Henry ; and regarded the abolition of the papal 
authority in England, as the removal of the fole protec- 


tiony which they enjoyed, againft the rapacity of the 
crown and of the courtiers. They were now {ubjected to 
the king’s vifitation ; the fuppofed facrednefs of their bulls 
from Rome was rejected ; the progrefg of the reformation 
abroad, which had every where been attended with the 


abolition of the monaftic ftate, gave them reafon to : ippre-~ 


hend like confequences in England; and though the king 


tained the doctrine of purgatory; to which moft 


i 2 ° 


ry 


oy 
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¢ HA P-of the convents owed their origin and fupport, it was 
forefeen, that, in the progrefs of the conteft, he would 
every day be led to depart w ider from ancient inftitutions, 
and be drawn nearer the tcnets of the reformers, with 
whom his political interefts naturally induced him te 
unite. Moved by thefe confiderations, the friars em- 


ployed all their influence to enflame the people againft the 
king’s government ; and Henry, finding their fafety ir- 
reconcilable with his own, was determined to feize the 
prefent opportunity, and utterly deftroy his declared ene- 


mies. 
Cromwet, fecretary of ftate; had been appointed 


vicar-general, or vicegerent, a new office, by which the 


a 
king’s fupremacy, or the abfolute, uncontroulable power, 


affumed over the church, was delegated to him. He em- 
ployed Layton, London, Price, Gage, Petre, Bellafis, and 


others, as commiflioners, who. carried on, every where, 2 
rigorous enquiry with regard to the conduct and deport 
ment of all the friars: During times of fadtion, efpe- 
cially of the religious kind, no equity is to be expected 


from adverfaries; and as it was known, that the king’s 
intention in this vifitation was to find a pretence for abo-~ 


lithing monafteries, we may naturally conclude, that the 


reports of the commiffioners are very little to be relied on. 


57 GPCR EEERIST Sonera 
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Friars were encouraged to bring in informations againft 
their brethren; the flighteft evidence was credited ; and 
even the calumnies, fpread abroad by the friends of the 
reformation, were regarded as grounds of proof. Mon~ 
ftrous diforders are therefore faid to have been found in 
nany-of the religious‘houfes: Whole convents of women 
abandoned to: lewdnefs: Signs of abortions procured, of 
infants murdered,. of unnatural lufts between perfons of 
‘the fame fex. It is indeed probable, that the blind fub- 
miffion of the people, during thofe ages, would render the 
friars and nuns more unguarded, and more diffolute, than 


2 they 


they are in any Roman Catl intry at prefent: Bu 
ftill, the reproaches, which ft to credit, are fuch 


>) 4 Ln J rit " in 
as point at vices, naturally connected with the very infti- 


tution of convents, and with the 


sf 
i 


cruel and inveterate factions and quarrels, therefore, which 


l - ' . 
the cor ners mentioned, are very credible among 


men, who, being confined together within the fame walls, 


never can fo their mutual animofities, and who, being 


cut off from all the moft endearing conne is of na- 


ts more felfifh, and 


to the fhare of other 


c 


men. ‘The pious frauds, praétifed to encreafe the devo- 


tion and liberality of the people, may be regarded as cer- 
tain, in an order founded on illufions, Hes, and fuperfti- 
tion. The fupine idlenefs alfo, and its attendant, pro- 
found ignorance, with which the convents were reproach- 
ed, admit of no queftion ; and though monks were the 
true prefervers, as well as inventors, of the dreaming and 
captious philofophy of the {chools, no manly or elegant 
knowledge could be expected among men, whofe lives, 
and deprived of all 
fe the mind, or culti- 


condemned to a tedious uniformi 


emulation, afforded nothing to rai 
vate the genius. 

Some few monafteries, terrified with this rigorous in- 
quifition carried on by Cromwel and his commiffioners, 
furrendered their revenues into the king’s hands ; and the 
monks received fmal] penfions as the reward of their ob- 
fequioufnefs, Orders were given to difmifs fuch nuns 
and friars as were below four and twenty, whofe vows 
were, on that account, fuppofed not to be binding. The 
doors of ‘the convents were opened, even to fuch as 
were above that age; and every one recovered his liberty 
who defired it, But as all thefe expedients did not fully 


king’s purpofe, he had recourfe to his ufual 


ent of power, the parliament; and in order to 


L 3 prepar 


“\ 
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CH A P. prepare men for the innovations projected, the report of 


XXX. 


u—,—— the vifitors was publifhed, and a general horror was en- 


1536. 


4th Feb. 


A-parl'a- 
ment. 


deavoured to be excited in the nation againtt inftitutions, 
which, to their anceftors, had been the objects of the moft 
profound veneration. 

Tur king, though determined utterly to abolifh the 
monaftic orders, refolved to proceed gradually in this 
great work; and he gave directions to the parliament to 
go no further at prefent, than to fupprefs the leffer mo- 
nafteries, which poffefied revenues below two hundred 
pounds a year*. “Thefe were found to be the moft cor- 
rupted, as lying lefs under the reftraint of fhame, and 
being expofed to lefs ferutiny ° ; and it was deemed fafeft 
to begin with them, and thereby prepare the way for the 
greater innovations projected. By this act three hundred 
and feventy-fix monafteries were fupprefled, and their re- 


Suppreffion” yenues, amounting to thirty-two thoufand pounds a year, 


of the leff-r 
monafteries, WE 


re granted to the king ; befides their goods, chattels, 
and plate, computed at a hundred thoufand pounds more‘. 
It does not appear that any oppofition was made to this 
important law: So abfolute was Henry’s authority! A 
court, called the court of augmentation of the king’s re- 


venue, was erected for the management of thefe funds. 


- The people naturally concluded, from this circumftance, 
that Henry intended to proceed in defpoiling the church 
of her patrimony ¢. 

THe act formerly pafled, empowering the king to name 
thirty-two commiffioners for framing a body of canon- 
law, was renewed ; but the project was never carried into 


2 97 Hen. VIII. ¢. 28. b Burnet, vol. i. p. 193+ 

¢ It is pretendéd, fee Hollirighed, p. 939, that ten thoufand monks were 
qurned out on the diffolution of the leffer monafteries. If fo, moft of them 
mutt have been Mendicants: For the revenue could not have fupported near 
that number. The Mendicants, no doubt, ftill continued their former pro* 
feffion 4 a7 Hen. VIL. c.27, 


execution 
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execution. Henry thought, that the prefent perplexity or? ie P 


r that law encreafed his authority, and kept the clergy in, , 
ftill greater dependance. 1536. 


FARTHER progrefs was made in completing the union 
of Wales with England: The feparate jurifdictions of fe- 
veral great lords or marchers, as they were called, which 
obftructed the courfe of juftice in Wales, and encouraged 

. robbery and pillaging, were abolifhed ; and the authority 
of the king’s courts was extended every where. Some 
jurifdictions of a like nature in England were alfo abo- 

: lifhed © this feffion, 

‘ THE commons, fenfible that they had gained nothing 

” by oppofing the king’s will, when he formerly endeavoured 

in to fecure the profits of wardfhips and liveries, were now 
contented to frame, a law ‘, fuch as he dictated to them. 

It was enacted, that the pofleffion of land fhall be ad- 

judged to be in thofe who have the ufe of it, not in thofe 
to whom it is transferred in truft, 

AFTER all thefe laws were pafled, the king diffolved 
the parliament ; a parliament memorable, not only for the 34h April. 
great and important innovations which it introduced, but 
alfo for the long time it had fat, and the frequent proro- 
gations which it had undergone. Henry had found it fo 
obfequious to his will, that he did not chufe, during thofe 


religious ferments, to hazard anew election ; and he con- 
o > > 


tinued the fame parliament above fix years: A practice, 
at that time, unufual in England. 
THE convocation, which fat during this feflion, was a conveca- 


engaged in a very important work, the deliberating on the ™°*- 


new tranflation which was projeéted of the fcriptures. 
The tranflation given by Tindal, though corrected by 
himfelf in a new edition, was ftill complained of by the 
clergy, as inaccurate and unfaithful; and it was now 


propofed to them, that they fhould themfelves publith 


¢ 27 Hen, VIII. ¢, 4. f 27 Hen, VII, co 106 
L 4 a tranf 
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a tranflation, which would not be liable to: thofe objece 

tions. 
Tue friends of the reformation aflerted, that nothing 
could be more abfurd than to conceal, in an unknown 
tongue, the word of Ged itfelf, and thus to counteract 
: of heaven, which, for the purpofe of univerfal 
alvation,.had publifhed that falutary doétrine to all nas 
That if this practice were not very abfurd, the are 


aft was very grofs, and proved a confcioufnefs, 
that the glofies and traditions of the clergy ftood in dire 
oppo fition to ) the original text, dilated by Supreme In- 


it was now neceflary for the people, fo 
g 1 pretenfions, to fee with: their 
own eyes, aad to examine whether the claims of the ee- 
clefiaftics were founded on that charter, which was on all 
hands acknowledged to be derived from heaven: And 
that, as a fpirit of refearch and curiofity was happily 
revived, and men were now obliged to make a choice 
among the contendine dotrines of different fects, the 
proper materials for decific on, and above all, the holy 
fcriptures, fhould be fet before them; and the revealed 
will of God, which the change of language had fome-_ 
what obfcured, be again, by their means, revealed to 
mankind, 

SE fayourers of the ancient religion maintained, on 
the other hand, that the pretence of making. the people 
fee with their own eyes, was a mere cheat, and was itfelf 

y gr rtifice, by which the new preachers hoped 
to es Me ‘he guidance of t and to feduce them from 
thofe paftors, whom the ee whom ancient eftablifh- 
ments, whom heaven itfelf had appointed for their fpiritual 
diretion: That the people. were, by their ignorance, 
their ftupidity,. their neceflary avocations, totally unqua- 
tified to chufe their own principles ; and it was a mock- 


noter 


naterials before them, of which they could. not 
poffibly 
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poflibly make any proper ufe;-That even in the affairs ae P, 
of common life, and in their temporal concerns, which viewed 
Jay more within the compafs of human seafon, the laws 1536 
had, in a great meafure, deprived them of the right of 

private judgment,.and had, happily for their own and the 


aduct and behaviour : 


public intereft, regulated their. cx 
That theological queftions were placed far beyond the 


{phere of vulgar comprehenfion ; and ectlefiaftics them- 


sy though affifted by all the advantages of education, 


erudition, and an affiduous ftudy of the fcience, could not 


be full ured of a juft decifion ; except by promife 


em in fcripture, that God would be ever prefent 
with his church, and that ‘the gates of hell fhould not 


againfther : That the grofs errors, adopted by the 


own way, through this profound darknefs; nor would 
the fcriptures, if trufted to every man’s julgment, be able 


to remedy ; on the contrary, they would much augment, 


That facred writ itfelf was involved 


in fo much obfcurity, gave rife to fo many difficulties, 


thofe fatal illufic 


contained fo many appearing contradictions, that it was 


the moft dangerous weapon, that could be entrufted into 


the hands of the ignorant and giddy multi:ude: That the 
poetical {tyle, in which a great part of it was compofed, 


/ 


at the fame time that it occafioned uncertainty in the 


fenfe, by its multiplied tropes and figures, was fufficient 


to kindle the zeal of fanaticifm, and thereby throw civil 


fociety into the moft furious combuftion: That a thou- 
fand fects 


to derive its tenets from the {cripture; and would be able, 


muft arife, which would pretend, each of them, 


by {pecious argumez 


g » or even without {pecious argu 
ments, to feduce filly women and ignorant mechanics, 
into a belief of the moft monftrous princisles: And that 
if ever this diforder, dangerous to the magiftrate himfelf, 
received a remedy, it muft be from the. tacit acquiefcence 


ef 


—~ 
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a. Baths, of the people in fome new authority; and it was evi- 

ag # dently better, without farther conteft or enquiry, to ad- 

3536 here peaceably to ancient, and therefore the more fecure, 
eftablifhments. 

Tuese latter arguments, being more agreeable to ec- 
clefiaftical government, would probably have prevailed 
in the convocation, had it not been for the authority of 
Cranmer, Latimer, and fome other {bifhops, who were 
fuppofed to fpeak- the king’s fenfe of the matter. A vote 
was pafled for publifhing a new tranflation of the ferip- 
tures; and in three years’ time that work was finifhed, 
and printed at Paris. This was deemed a great point 
gained by the reformers, and a confiderable adlyaticecal 
of their caufe. Farther progrefs was foon expected, after 
fuch important fucceffes. 

But while the retainers to the new religion were ex- 
ulting in their profperity, they met with a mortification, 
which feemed to blaft all their hopes: Their patronefs, 
Anne Boleyn, pofleffed no longer the king’s favour; and 
foon after loft her life, by the rage of that furious mo- 

Diferace of narch. Henry had perfevered in his love to this lady, 

qvecu Anse. during fix years that his profecution of the divorce lafted; 
and the more obftacles he met with to the gratification of 
his paffion, the more determined zeal did he exert in 
purfuing his purpofe. But the affection, which had fub- 
filted, and ftill encreafed, under difficulties, had not 
Jong attained fecure pofleffion of its object, when it 
languifhed from fatiety ; and the king’s heart was appa- 
rently eftranged from his confort. 
perceived this fatal change; and they were forward to 
widen the breach, when they found that they incurred 
no danger by interpofing in thofe delicate concerns. She 
had been delivered of a dead fon; and Henry’s extreme 
fondnefs for male iffue being thus, for the prefent, dif 
appointed, his temper, equally violent and fuperftitious, 

wag 


Anne’s enemies foon 
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was difpofed to make the innocent mother anfwerable 
this misfortune®’. But the chief means which Anne’s 
enemies OS to inflame the king againft her, was 
his jealouf 

ANNE, mew h the appears to have been entirely inno- 


cent, and even virtuous, in her conduct, had 


gaiety, if not levity, of character, which thr 
her guard, and made her lefs circumfpect than her fitua- 
tion required. Her education in France rendered her the 
more prone to thofe freedoms ; and it was w 
fhe conformed herfelf to that ftrict ceremonial, practifed 
in the court of England. More vain than haughty, fhe 


ae 
th difficulty 


was pleafed to fee the influence of her beauty on all around 
her, and fhe indulged herfelf in an eafy familiarity with 


perfons, who were * fordiesly her equals, and who might 


then have pretended to her friendfhip and good graces. 
Henry’s dignity -was offended with thefe popular man- 
ners ; and though the lover had been entirely blind, the 
hufband poffeffed but too quick difcernment and penetra- 
tion: Jl inftruments interpofed, and put a malignant 
interpretation on the harmlef$ liberties of the queen : The 
vifcountefs of Rocheford, in particular, who was married 
to the queen’s brother, but who lived on bad terms with 
her fifter-in-law, infinuated the moft cruel fufpicions in- 


to the king’s mind ; and as fhe was a woman of a profli- 
gate character, fhe paid no regard eithe hu- 
manity in thofe calumnies which fhe She 
pretended, that her own hufband cri- 


minal correfpondence with his 


with this imputation, 
queen’s, and repref 
fhe conferred on any one, as a token of affection. Henry 
Norris, groom of the ftole, Wefton, and Brereton, 
gentlemen of the king’s chamber, together with Mark 
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CH A.P. Smeton, groom of the chamber, were obferved to pof- 


XXXL 


we fefs much of the queen’s friendfhip ; and they ferved her 
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gh May. 


with a-zeal and attachment, which, though chiefly de- 
rived from gratitude, might not improbably be feafoned 
with fome mixture of tendernefs for fo amiable a princefs, 
The king’s jealoufy laid hold of the flighteft circum- 
ftance; and finding no particular object on which it 
could faften, it vented itfelf equally on every one that 
came within the verge of its fury. 

Hap Henry’s jealoufy been derived from love, though 
it might on a fudden have proceeded to the moft violent 
extremities, it would have been fubject to many remorfes 
and contrarieties ; and might at laft have ferved only to 
augment that affection, on which it was founded. But 
it was a more ftern’ jealoufy, foftered entirely by pride: 
His love was transferred to another object. Jane, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Seymour, and maid of honour to the 
queen, a young lady of fingular beauty and merit, had 
obtained an entire afcendant over him; and he was de- 
termined to facrifice every thing to the gratification of 
this new appetite. Unlike to moft monarchs, who judge 
lightly of the crime of gallantry, and who deem the 


+} 


young damfels of their court rather honoured than dif 
graced by their paffion, he feldom thought of any other 
attachment than that of marriage; and in order to at- 
tain this end, he underwent more difficulties, and commit- 
ted greater crimes, than thofe which he fought to avoid, 
by forming that legal connexion. And having thus en- 
tertained the defign of raifing his new miftrefs to his bed 
and throne, he more willingly hearkened to every fugge- 
ftion, which threw any imputation of guilt on the un- 
fortunate Anne Boleyn. 

Tue king’s jealoufy firft appeared openly in a tilting 
at Greenwich, where the queen happened to drop her 
handkerchief ; an incident probably cafual, but inter~ 
preted 
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fent orders to confine her to her chamber; arrefted Nor- 1536, 


fis, Brereton, Welton, and Smeton, aes with her 


} eee ot aS 
brother, Rocheford ; and threw them 


queen, aftonifhed at thefe inftances of his Fi iGaghE 


that he meant only to try her; but finding hin? in ear- 
neft, fhe reflected on his obftinate unrelenting fpirit, and 
fhe prepared herfelf for that melancholy doom, which 
it to the 


Es ; q rae s 
Tower; and on her way thither, fhe was informed of 


was awaiting her. Next day, fhe was { 


x fuppofed offences, of which fhe had hitherto been 


She made earneft proteftations of her inno- 
cence ; and when fhe entered the prifon, the fell on her 
knees, and prayed God fo to help her, as fhe was not 
guilty of the crime Sem to her. Her furprife and 


1 di 


confufion threw her into hyfterical di forders ; and in that 


ituation, fhe thought ee he beft proof of her inno- 
cence was to make an-entire confeffion, 
fome indif 


equ ally betrayed her to commit an 


retions and levities, which her 


that fhe had once 


riage, and ha 
when fhe fhoulc 

fhe faid, for his af 
his indifference tc 
for it was 


afirmed 


fhe had miftaken the Se 
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that Smeton had never nae 
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Or all thofe multitudes, whom the beneficence of the 
queen’s temper had obliged, during her profperous for- 
tune, no one durft interpofe between her and the king’s 
fury ; and the perfon, whofe advancement every breath 
had favoured, and every countenance had fmiled upon, 
was now left negleéted and abandoned. Even her uncle, 
the duke of Norfolk, preferring the connexions of party to 
the ties of blood, was become her moft dangerous enemy 5 
and all the retainers to. the catholic religion hoped, that 
he - 
and leave him again to his natural and early bent, whiclt 
had inclined him to maintain the moft intimate union 
with the apoftolic fee. of all the 
queen’s adherents, ftill retained his friendfhip for her; 


death would terminate the king’s quarrel with Rome, 


Cranmer alone, 


and, as far as the king’s impetuofity permitted him, he 
endeavoured to moderate the violent prejudices, enter- 
tained againft her. 

THE queen herfelf wrote Henry a letter from the 
Tower, full of the’ moft tender expoftulations, and of 
This letter 


had no influence on the unrelenting mind of Henry, 


the warmeft proteftations of innocence *, 


who was determined to pave the way for his new mar- 
riage by the death of Anne Boleyn. Norris, Welton, 
Brereton, and Smeton, were tried; but no legal evi- 
dence was produced age The chief proof of 
their guilt confifted in a hear-fay from one lady Wing- 
field, who was dead. Smeton was prévaWed on, by the 
vain hopes of life, to confefs a criminal ¢orrefpondence 
with the queen’; but even her enemies expected little 


inft them. 


i 


advantage from this confeffion: For they never dared to 
confront him with her; and he was immediately éxe- 
Norris had 
been much in the king’s favour; and an offer of life was 
made him, if he would confefs his crime, and accufe 


cuted ; as were alfo Brereton and Wefton. 
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the queen: But he generoufly rejected the propofal ; and “2 P. 
faid, that in his confcience he believed her entirely Lg 
guiltlefs : But, for his part, he could accufe her of no- 353% 
thing, and he.would rather die a thoufand deaths than 
calumniate an innocent perfon. 

THE queen and her brother were tried by a jury of Her trial; 
peers, confifting of the duke of Suffolk, the marquis of 
Exeter, the earl of Arundel, and twenty-three more : 
Their uncle, the duke of Norfolk, prefided as high 
fteward. Upon what proof or pretence the crime of 
inceft was imputed to them is unknown : The chief evi- 
dence, it is faid, amounted to no more than that Roche- 
ford had been feen to lean on her bed before fome com- 
pany. Part of the charge againft her was, that fhe had 
affirmed to her minions, that the king never had her 
heart ; and had {aid to each of them apart, that fhe loved 
him better than any perfon whatfoever: Which was to 
the flander of th 
this ftrained inter} 


sie oe 
ifjue begat between the king and her. By 


etation, her guilt was brought under 
the ftatute of the 25th of this reign; in which it was 
declared criminal to throw any flander upon the king, 
queen, or their iffue. Such palpable abfurdities were, 
at that time, admitted; and they were regarded by the 
peers of England as a {ufficient reafon for facrificing an 
innocent queen to the cruelty of their tyrant. Though 
unaflifted by counfel, fhe defended herfelf with prefence 
of mind; and the fpectators could not forbear pro- 


nouncing her entirely innocent. Judgment, however, 


was given by the court, both againft the queen and lord 
Rocheford ; and her verdict contained, that fhe fhould 
be burned or beheaded 

this dreadful fentence wis pronounced, fhe was not ter- 


hands to heaven, faid, * O, 


tor! thou who art the way, the 


the king’s pleafure. -When 


rifled, but lifting 


¢¢ Father! O, 


*< truth, and the life, thou knowe that I have not 
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And execu- 
fun, 


judges, made the moft pathetic declarations of her ims 
nocence. 

Henry, not fatisfied with this cruel vengeance; was 
tefolved entirely to annul his matriage with Anne Boleyn, 
and to declare her iffue illegitimate : He recalled to his 
memory, ‘that, a little after her appeararice in the Eneliffi 
court, fomé attacliment had been acknowledged between 
her and the earl of Northumberland, then lord Pierey ; 
and he now queftioned the nobleman with regard to thefe 
engagements. Northumberland took an oath before the 
two archbifhops, that no contract or promife of marriage 
had ever paffed between them: He received the facra- 
mént upon it, before the duke of Norfolk and others of 
the privy council; and this folemn aét he accompanied 
with the moft folemn proteftations of veracity ™. The 
queen, however, was fhaken by menaces of executing 
the fentence againft her in its greateft rigour, and was 
prevailed on to confefs in court, fome lawful impediment 
to hef marriage with the king *. ‘The afflicted primate, 
who fat as judge, thought himfelf obliged by this con- 


feffion, to pronounce the marriage null and invalid 
Henry, in the tranfports of his fury, did not perceive 
that his proceedings were totally inconfiftent, and that, 
if her marriage were, from the beginning, invalid, fhe 
could not poffibly be guilty of adultery. 

‘THE queen now prepared for fuffering that death to 
which fhe was fentenced. She fent her laft meflage to 
the king, and acknowledged the obligations which fhe 
owéd him, in thus uniformly continuing his endeavours 
for her advancement: From a private gentlewoman, fhe 
faid, he had firft made her a marchionefs, then a queen, 
and now, fince he could raife her no higher in this 
world, he was fending her to be a faint in heaven. She 
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€ H A P.bids us to aferibe to her an aba dc haraéter, fuch as 


= fhe been fo 


loft to sect prudence and fenfe of fhame, fhe muft have 
VE 


expofed herfelf to dees ; 
fome evidence again her. But the king made the moft 


and afforded her enemies 


tual apology for her, ne Seymour the 
patience to gra- 
et all regard to 
s not foftened a moment 


of a perfon, who had fo long 


iSe 


- death of her ftep-mother 
herfelf to the king, 
it, had been offended 


the part which fhe had taken in 
r ayes were not at firft re- 


exacted from her fome further proofs 


and He nry 


y 
) 
of fubmiffion and obedience: He required this young 


then about twenty years of age, to adopt his 


ical tenets; to acknowledge his fupremacy; to 


re ice the pope; and to own ner mother’s marriage to 
ies a we 


and inceftuous. ‘“Thefe points were of hard 


‘ith the princefS; but after fome delays, and 
1 on to write a letter 


4, containing her afient to the articles re- 


Upon which fhe was neers into favour. 


. the return of the king’s affeCtion to 


triage, he divefted not himfelf of 


kindnefs towards the lady Elizabeth ; andthe a 


fweetnefs of dif fpofition, 


; of attachment towards her. 


conviction of queen Anne, and the fub- 
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a new parliament; and he here, in 
the misfor- 
he had been 


merit to his people, that, notw 
tunes attending his two former matriag 


induced, for their good, to venture on a third. 
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{peaker received this profeffion with {uital 
and he took thence occafion to praife the king 


wonderful gifts of grace and nature: He compared him, 


enet 


for juftice and prudence, to Solomon; for ¢ ith and 
j 2 8 
fortitude to Sampfon; and for beauty and comelinefs to 
> ) 
Abfalom. The king very humbly replied, by the mouth 


-d thefe prai 


of his chancellor, that he difavo 


if he were really poffeffed of fuch endowments, t 
ift of Almighty God only. Henry found that 
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1 
the 


parliament was no lefs fubmiffive in deeds than comp! 


in their expreffions, and that they would go the 


lengths as the former‘in gratifying even his moft lawlefs 
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fons. His divorce from Anne Boleyn was ratifiec 


that queen, and all her accomplices, were a 


iffue of both his former marriages were declared 


mate, and it was even made treafon to affert the le 


macy of either of them; to throw any flander up 


prefent king, queen, or their iffue, was fubjeGted to 


; the crown was fettled on the kine 


fame penal 
by Jane Seymour, or any fubfequent wife; and in cafe 


he fhould die without children, he was TSE, by 


his will or letters patent, to difpofe of the crown: An 
when entrufted to a 


his humour. Who- 


enormous authority he Of 
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prince fo violent and capricious in 


ey red, refufed to anfwer upon oath to any 
of ft rent, was declared to be guil 


a {pecies of pi 
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ay princefs related in the 


“his act was occafioned by 


y Thomas Howard, 

to efpoufe the lady Mar- 
i queen 

as the 
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r either’ of 
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verfe to the reformation ; 
ation framed a lift of opt- 
they pronounced 


1 which was a collection of principles, fome 


ancient Lollards, others by the modern pro- 


as they were fometimes called, 


fe opinions they fent to the upper houfe to be cenfur- 


ed; btit in the preamble of their reprefentation, they 


difcovered the fervile {pirit, by which they were governed. 


They faid, “ that they intended not to do or fpeak any 


} 


thing which might be unpleafant to the king, whom 
they acknowledge their fupreme head, and whofe com- 
mands they were refolved to obey ; renouncing the 
pope’s ufurped authority, with all his laws and inven- 
tions, now extinguifhed and abolifhed; and addicting 
themfelves to Almighty God and his laws, and unto 
the king and the laws made within this kingdom *.” 
Tue convocation came at laft, after fome debate, to 
decide articles of faith ; and their tenets were of as motley 
a kind as the aflembly itfelf, or rather as the king’s fy 
tem of theology, by which they were refolved entirely to 
fquare their principles. They determined the ftandard of 
faith to confift in the Scriptures and the three creeds, the 
Apoftolic, Nicene, and Athanafian ; and this article was 
a fignal victory to the reformers: Auricular confeffion 
and penance were admitted, a-dotrine agreeable to the 
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The real prefence was « 


at doctrine : The terms of acc eptance were efta- 
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good pleafure of God, fuitably to the new principles. 
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mifionérs and others, employed in viliting the monafte- 
eer 4h profits retulti 

ries, intercepted much of the pronts reit 

confifcations, it tended much to encrea 


content 7 
— till 
1 with thofe 
was “little accept- 


which he exer- 


abfolute, fo unlimi 


ad terror. He publifl 


ument 


parliament or con- 
cal Bb 
Qri Lima, Bess ima ages, re- 
{ Bh even ordered eeg PORE: in the parithes 
to fet apart a cohfiderable portion of their revenue for re- 
pairs, and for the fupport of exhibitioners and the ‘pocr of 
their parifh. The fecular priefts, finding themfelves thus 
reduc ed. to a grievous fervitude, inftilled into the people 
thofe ontents, which they had long harboured in their 
own sone 
THe fit rifing was in Lincolnfhire. It was headed 
by Dr. Mackrel, prior of Barlings, who was difguifed 
like a mean mechanic, and who bore the name of captain 
Cobler. This tumultuary army amounted to above 
Inforrece- 20,000 men? ; but eg iacdies their number, they 
tion fhowed little difpofition of proceeding to extremities 
againfiithe kine, and feemed ftill overawed by his autho- 
rity. .. They aplnponedand him to be fupreme head of the 
church of Eno gland ; but they complained of fupprefling 
the monafterics, of evil counfellors, of perfons meanly 


born. raifed to 
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dignity, of the danger to which the je wels 
te of their parochial churches were expofed: And 
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crucifix, with the reprefentation of a chalice, 
the five wounds of Chrift«: They wore-on:their 
an emblem of the five wounds, with the name of 
ok .an oath, that’ 

grace from no 


to God, their care of the 


their defire of purifying the no- 
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to the infurrection, feemed to yield to the force im- 
t on them, and joined the rebels, 
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g the fmall river, 
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&ts of their fury.” But 

they were preparing to pa et the ford, rain fell a 


fecond time in fuch abundance, as made it impraéticable 


for them to execute their defign; and the populace, 
partly reduced to neceflity by want of provifions, partly 
firuck with fuperftition at being thus again difappointed 
by the fame accident, fuddenly difperfed themfelves. The 
duke of Norfolk, who had received powers for that end, 
forwarded the difperfion, by the promie of a general am- 
nefty ; and the king ratified this a&t of clemency. He 
publithed, however, a manifefto againft the rebels, and an 
anfwer to their complaints ; in which he employed a very 
lofty ftyle, fuited to fo haughty a monarch. He told 
them, that they ought no more to pretend giving a judg- 

ent with regard to government, than a blind man with 
he added, ‘* with our 
** whole council, think it right ftrange, that ye, who 


regard to colours: And we,” 


‘*¢ be but brutes and inexpert folk, do take pon you to 


‘¢ appoint us, who be meet or not for our council.” 


As this pacification was not likely to be of long conti- 
nuance, Norfolk. was ordered to keep his army together, 
and to march into the northern parts, in order to exaéta 
general fubmiffion.’ Lord Darcy, as well as Afke, was 
fent for to court; and the former, upon his refufal or 
del: ay to appear, was thrown into pri fon, Every place 
was full of je =e. and d complaints. A new infurreétion 
broke out, headed by Mufgrave and Tilby ; and the re- 
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amilton, Nicholas Tempeft, William Lumle 
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he prince, not fix days 
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the queen’s bro- 
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im Fitz, Williams, 
Southampton; Sit 

ohn Ruffel, Ce 


Tue fupprefion of the rebellion and the birth of a fon, 
as they confirmed Henry’s authority at home, encrealed 
his confideration among foreign ptinces, and made his 
alliance be courted by all parties.. He maintained, how- 
ever, a neutrality in the wars, which were carried on, 
with various fuccefs, and without any decifive event, be- 
tween Charles and Francis; and though inclined more to 
favour the latter, he determined not to incur, without 
neceffity,. cither hazard-or expence on his account. A 
truce, concluded about this time between thefe potentates, 
and afterwards prolonged for ten vears him a 
il an j : 
tranquillity of 
HenryY-continued defirous of cementine a union with 
the German protefta and for that purpofe, he fent 
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THERE were alfo difcovered, or faid to be difcovered, 


_7~ ~~ in the monafteries fome impoftures of amore artificial na- 
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ture. At Hales, in the county of f Gloucefter, there had 
fhown, juring feveral ages, the blood of Chrift 
ee nd it is eafy to imagine the 
veneration, with which fuch a relique was regarded, A 
iniraculous circumftance alfo attended this miraculous 
relique; the facred | Jlood was not vifible to any one in 
mortal fin, even when fet before him; and till he had 
performed good works fufficient for his abfolution, it 
would not eon to difcover itfelf to him. At the diflo- 
lution of the monaftery, the whole contrivance was de- 
i‘: nonks, w ho were let into the fe- 

1 of aduck, which they renewed 

y I a phial, one fide of which 

confifted of thin and tranfparent chryftal, the other of 
thick and opaque. When any rich pilgrim arrived, they 
were fure to fhow him the dark fi ide of the phial, till males 
nd offerings had éxpiated his offences; and dhe finding 


a 
his money, or patience, or faith, nearly exhaufted, they 


made him happy by turi ing the phial !. 


ad been kept at Boxley in 

on of the Rood 7. Grace. 

of the image moved on the 
approach of its vote ad dilfey ‘sive of Rochefter, 
broke the crucifix at St. Paul’s crofs, and fhowed to the 
whole peo e fprings and wheels by which it had 
been fecretly moved. ‘reat wooden idol, revered in 
Wales, called Darvel Gatherin, was alfo brought to Lon- 
don, and cut in pieces : Bs by.a-cruel refinement in 
vengeance, it was employed as fuel to burn friar Foreft*; 
who was punifhed for denying the fupremacy, 


fone. pretended herefies fee cc f 1 ? 
fome pretended herefies. A fing st. Andrew’s, ¢0- 


plate 
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convent for a debt of forty pounds; but as the king’s 


commiffigners refufed to pay the debt, peoy 


felves merry with the poor creditor, on account 


the inftruments of ancient fuperftition, no 


ealoufly deftroyed as the fhrine of Thomas 
Becket, commonly called St. Thomas of Canterbury. 


This faint owed his Ses to the zealous defence, 


which he had made for clerical privil 3 and on that ac- 


count alfo, the monks had extremely encouraged the de- 
votion of pilgrimages towards his tomb, and numberlefs 


ore 


were the miracles, ‘which, they pretended, his reliques 


wrought in favour of his devout votaries. They raifed 


his body once a year; and the day, on which this cere- 
mony was performed, which was called the day of his 
7 


tranflation, was a general holiday: Eve rear 
there was celebrated a jubilee to his hono afied 


fifteen days: Plenary indulgences were then 
all that vifited his tomb; and a hundred thoufand pil- 


grims have been ae at a time i 


sdigatien of a sO nay,. evel 


At God’s altar, for saan 


year three pounds two fhilli 
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Virgin’s, fixty-three Soaadl five { 


at St: “homas’s, eight hundred 
twelve fhillings and three per 
proportion was ftill greater : 
fered at God’s altar; the Virgin’ 
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one fhilling and eight pence; but St. Thoma 


his fhare nine hundred and fifty-four pounds fix fhil- 
lings and three pence !,. Lewis VI. of France had mad 


a ge to this miraculous tomb, and had beftowed 
} Burnet, vol, i. p. 244% 
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> the entire property of their 


the people to fuch mighty innovations, they wer 


told, that the king would never thenceforth h 1 15 
fion to levy taxes, but would be able, from the abbey lands 
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1urIn War as 


alone to bear, ¢ 
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charges of government °. 
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cape Bree ccnp BOS maa ny yy 
ployed fo appeaie the populace, tne 


of intereftine the nobi 


He \ ither 


method 


cefs of hi 


on very difadvantageous terms. He was fo profufe in 
thefe liberalities, that he is faid to have given a woman 
the whole revenue of a convent, as a reward for making a 
> ; 
pudding, which happened to gratify his palates. He alfo 
fettled: penfions on the abbots and pri 
to their former revenues or to thei: 


monk a yearly penfion of 


new bifhoprics, Weftminfter, Oxf 
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1 from their of- 
‘ntlemen, who. pafled 
nt to convent, and 
he friars. By. this 

wn inactivity, did? the 
but the king, not to 
bound the new 
ancient ‘hofpi- 

filled in very few 


ion, with which the 

of violence was received at 
ics of that court, who 

y high founding 

would now vent their 
duct of Henry. The 
the bull, which had 
and in a publie man- 
id his domi- 

perfed, in 

i furious perfe- 


ference was now given 


ed war with the dead, whom 


was at open hoflility 


had engaged in profefled enmity with wae P. 


acid ste Above all, he was 


with his refemblance to the emperor> 153%. 
| was faid, he imitated in his apoftacy 
ell fhort of him in morals. 
fome of thefe libels: the ftile 
ufman, Pole; and he was thence 
by every poftible expedient, on 

oF: Rewinald Pole. waeahenonliaa 

ly, fourth fon of ¢] - go. 

countefs of Salifbury, daughter of the duke of Clarence, 


He gave in early youth indications of that fine oe- 


and generous’ difpofition, by which, during his 


Reed By | Rie Ps | 
ulmneG ; and rienr 


le life, he*was fo much difti 


having, conceived creat eT for him, propofed to 


raife him to the higheft ecclefiaftical dignities; and,~as a 
5 he conferred on him the deanry 
of Exeter *, the better to fupport him in his education. 
Pole was-carry is ftudies in Paris, at the time 
fuffrages of that univerfity in 

ee 


: . 
He allowed him 


ae Be eS 
nith | his ftudies at Padua 


in order to br 


him, while in that univerfity, defiring hin 


opinion freely, with regard to the late meat 


England, fer. abolifhing: the papal authori 


now 
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"inow> contracted an intimate Him ig: with all perfons 
for dignity. or merit in Ital} t, Bembo, and 

revivers of true tafte and learning; and he was 

ved by thefe connections, as well as °y religious zeal, 

to forget, in fome refpect, juty v n he owed to 
Henry, his benefaétor, over i He replied, 
iti reatif ; the church, in which 

aft the king’s “fupremacy, his divorce, 

| marriage; and he even exhorted the emperor 

to revenge on him the injury done to the imperial family, 


and-to-the catholic { Henry, though provoked be- 
yond meafure at this 

mefiage ole, defirino him to return to 
order to explain certain pallages in his book, 


found fomewhat obfcure and difficult. Pole 
1 acainit this infidious scilieees and was 
c eaprines to remain in Italy, where he was univerfally 


smperor thought themfelves obliged to 
provide for a man of Pole’s eminence and dignity, who, 
in fupport of their cau ad fac all his pretenfions 


to fortune in his own country. “He created a cardi- 


houch he took not sighed orders than thofe of 


e 


s fent legate into Flanders about the year 
1530‘. Henry was fenfible, that Pole’s chief intention 
in chufing that employment, was to foment the mutinous 
difpo 


ition of = Englith catholics ; and he therefore re- 


fit 
monftrated i th the queen of 


Countries, that the difmifled 
gate, without allowins him to exercife his funétions. 
The enmity,- which he bore to a was Now as open, 
as it was violent; and the cardinal on hi 
farther eastetes 
even fufpected o 
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P. XXXII. 


Lamberi A Parliament—— 


fix articles ———— Proclamations made 
ettlement of the fucceffion—— 
of marriage He marries Anne 


Tr hes 
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He Me kes ber —— A Parliament 


laa) 


—— Fall of Cromwel Fits execution——King’s 


Cleves —— His marriage 

4 —— State of affairs in 

D ifco very of the Queen’ S diffolute life 
ment——Ecclefiaftical affairs. 


f Henry feemed well adapted for 
ender thofe bands, by which the an- 
n had faftened itfelf on the kingdom; 
‘h, after renouncing the pope’s fupremacy and 
s monafteries, moft of the political ends of a 
re fétiiatioti were already attained, few people expected, 
that he would ftop at thofe innovations. The fpirit of 
oppofition, it was thought, would carry him to the ut- 
moft extremity again{t the church of Rome; and lead him 
war againft the whole doétrine and worhhip, 
i of that mighty hierarchy. He had 
from the pope to a general council; 
general council was fummoned to 
previoufly renounced all fubmiffion 
ope, and lying entirely 
al se ee He engaged 
and 

m many fi 


nractic 
PreChlecy. 


Fe BSN? RY 


of every opportunity to carry him on in this 


while queen Jane lived, who favoured'the reforn 


had, by means of her infinuation and addrefs 


cefsful in his enc 


vours. After her death, 


who was returned from his embafly to Fran 


king more in fufpence; and. by 
fubmiffion to his will, was frequ 
him to his own purpofes. Fox, bifl 


fupported Cranmer in his fchemes for a more thorough 


tion of, Bonner, who, though he had hitherto fe 


furious enemy to the court of Rome, was 
facrifice every thing to prefent intereft, and had joined 


old religion. 
fecretly entered into meafures with the 


with the emperor; and in concert v 


he endeavoured to preferve, as much as po 


cient faith and worfhip. 
- . 
TENRY was fo much governed by 


thing could have retarded his 
againft Rome, but fome other paffion, which ftopped his 


career, and raifed him new objects of animofity. Though 


1 } » 7 : 
he had gradually, fince he came to years of maturity, 


been changing the tenets of that the al fyftem, 
shiek ™ maw ay ey ee | he x {- = ee 
which he had been educated, be was no lets politive 
dogmatical in the few 1 h remain " 
than if the whole f: cont den ind. un- 
fhaken : And though he ftood alone in hi opinion, the 
flattery of courtiers had fo amed his tyrannical ar- 
I thouc! } } fad 
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his own particular ftandard, relitious f 
whole nation. The point, on 1 C j 
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from this prin- 
e; and nothing, 
he att uld be more honourable for him, than, 
while he brok all .cc xions with the Roman pon- 

to maintain, in this eflential article, the purity of 


w, -a fchool-mafter in Lon. 
who hac n queftioned and confined for unfound 


but, upon the death 

of counfels at court, 

he had been releafed. Jot te fed with the danger 
which he had incurred, nued to promulgate 
afterwards 

rmon the corporal pre- 

not forbear fing to ‘Taylor his 

rine; and he drew up his Hage 


rT 


under ten fe reral Taylor communicated the 
paper. to Dr. Barnes, who happened to. be a Lutheran, 
and who maintained, that, tleugh the fubftance of bread 
and wine remained in the facrament, yet the real -body 
and blood of Chrift were there 2lfo, and were, in a Cer- 
tain myfterious manner, incorporated wi ith the material 
elements. y the prefent laws and practice, Barnes was 
no lefs expofed to the flake than Lz rt; yet fuch was 
the perfecuting rage which prevz that he was deter- 
mined to bring this man to cond unifhment; hecaufe, 
in their common departure from the ancient faith, he 
had dared to go one ftep farther than himfelf. He en- 
gaged “Taylor to accu! ambert before Cranmer and 
Latimer, who, 

on thefe poi 

the ftandard of ort! 
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if he fill continued obftinate in them, he muft exe 
10ft condign punifhment ¥. 

this preamble, which was not very encourag- 

king afked Lambert, with a ftern countenance, 

wha 5 Milieation was of Chrift’s corporal. prefence in the 

nent of the altar; and when Lambert began his 

with fome compliment to his majefty, he rejected 

ith dif He afterwards 

Lambert with arguments, drawn from Scripture 

{choolmen: ‘Che audience applauded the force 

of his abeainds and the extent of his erudition: Cran- 

mer fecondedthis proofs by fome new’ topics: Gardiner 

enterec the lifts as a fupport to Cranmer: ‘Tonftal took 

up the argument after Gardiner: Stokefley brought frefh 

aid to Tonftal : Six bifhops more eppeaiae fucceflively in 

the field after Stokefley. And 


1 for five hours ; till Lam- 


ferve the name, was prolong 
bert, fatigued, confounded, brow-beaten, and abafhed, 
was at laft reduced to filence. The king, then returning 
to the charge, afked him whether he were convinced? 


and he propofed as a concluding argument, this intereft- 


> > 
ing 5 queftion, Whether he were refolved to live or to die? 
ert, who ~ pole! fled at courage which confifts in 
uimfelf wholly on his 
majefty’s clemency: ‘The king told oo ‘That he would 
; 


be no protector of heretics ;-and e, if that were 


his firal anfwer, he muft expe& to be committed to the 


flames. Cromwel, as vicegerent, pronounced the fen- 
tence againft him”. 
TAMPER’ 


but 


mm % as Eee 
r,. whof nity had probably incited him 
the more erfevere on account of the greatnefs of this 
os app >, Was not daunted by the terrors of 
t punif hi 
ecutioners t 


¥Y Geodwin’s 


had perfonally oppafed the king, as cr 
was burned at .a flow fire ; his legs 


fumed to the {tumps 


; and when 
of his torments, fome of the gu 


the reft, 


the fames,- where he was confumed. 


os 7 os - 1 

employed in he cried aloud feveral 
Ty, 4 2. y i, gE P “ > a =P _ 

times, None but Ghrift, none but Ch if?; and. thele words 


were in his mouth when he expired *, 


1 YT 8 . Ito ae _ 
before this execution, four Dutch ana- 


and a woman, gots tied to 
their backs at Paul’s Crofs; and were burned in that 
manner. And aman and a woman of “the fame fe and 


country were burned in Smithfield >, 


Ir was the unhappy fituation of the Englifh, during 
that age, that, when they laboured under any grievance, 
they had not the fatisfaction of expecting rediefs from 
parliament : On the contrary, they had reafon to dread 

ach meeting of that aflembly, and were ther fure of 


having tyranny conyerted into law, and a 


ravated, 


perhaps, with fome circumftance, which the arbitrary 


prince and his minifters had not hitherto dey ifed, or did 
not think proper, of themfelves, to carry into execution. 
This abjectfervility never appeared more cot ufpicucufly than 
in a new parliament, which the king now aflembled, and 
which, if he had been fo pleafed, mig 

that ever fat in England. But he found them too ufeful 


Aic 


inftruments of dominion, ever to entertain thoughts of 
giving them a total exclufion. 
THE chancellor opened the parliament by inform 

the houfe of lords, that it was his majeity’s eameft de 

fire to extirpate from his ki 


diverfity of opinion 
m matters of religion; and as this undertaking was, he 


Ne 
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sa TE a owned, difficult and important, he defired them to chafe 
a aes a committee from among themfelves, who might draw 
3539 certain articles, and communicate them afterwards to the 
parliament. The lords named the vicar-general, Crom- 

wel, now created a peer, the archbifhops of Canterbury 

and York, the bifhops of Durham, Carlifle, Worcefter, 

Bath and Wells, Bangor, and Ely. The houfe might 

have feen what a hopeful tafk they had undertaken: 


A SS OS TIT TT > a 
a haat ieeat ce _aes: cached arecepaa tan cealane an aes + 


"This fmall committee itfelf was agitated with fisch diver~ 
fity of opinion, that it could come to no conclufion. 
The duke of Norfolk then moved in the houfe, that, 
Gince there were no hopes of having a report from the 
committee, the articles of faith, propofed to be eftablith- 
ed, fhould be reduced to fix ; and a new committee be 
appointed to draw an a&t with regard to them. As this 


peer was underftood to fpeak the fenfe of the king, his 
motion was immediately complied with; and, after 4 
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SE 


fhort prorogation, the bill of the ix articles, or the bloody 


2 
st 


bill, as the proteftants juftly termed it, was introduced, 
and having pafled the two: houfes, received. the royal 
affent. 
saw ofthe . LN this law, the doctrine of the real prefence was efta- 
és articles» blifhed, the communion in one kind, the perpetual obli- 


gation of vows of chaftity, the utility of private males, 
the celibacy of the clergy, and the neceffity of auricular 
confeflion. ‘The denial of the firft article, with regard 
to the real prefence, fubjected the perfon to death by firey 
and to the fame forfeiture as in cafes of treafon ; and 
admitted not the privilege of abjuring: An unheard-of 
feyerity, and unknown to the inquifition itfelf. The 


denial of any of the other five articles, even though re- 


was punifhable by the forfeiture of goods and 
- 5 . fe 
chattels, and imprifonment during the king’s pleafure+ 
An obftinat 
} 


d ‘to 


adierence toe ce - 
e adherence to e! or a relapfe, was ad- 
e 
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felony, and ifhable with death. The 

priefts was fubjected to the’ fame punifh- 
2 ment. 
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ment. Their commerce with women was, on the firft C HA P- 


offence, forfeiture and imprifonment; on the fecond, (oy 


death. The abftaini ing from confeflion, and from re- 
ceiving the eucharift at the accuftomed times, fubjected 
the perfon to fine, and to imprifonment Hutte the king’s 
pleafure ; and if the criminal perfevered after con ito: 
he was punifhable by death and forfeiture, as in cafes of 
felony *. Commifficners were to be appointed by the 
kin 


practices ; and the criminals were to be tried | by a jurys 


g, for enquiring into thefe herefies and irregular 


THE king, in framing this law, laid his oppreflive 
hand on both parties and even the catholics had reafon 
to complain, that the friars and nuns, though difmiffed 
their convent, fhould be capricioufly reftr rained to the 
practice of celibacy‘; But as the proteftants were chiefly 
expofed to the events of the ftatute, the mifery of ad- 

verfaries, according to the ufual maxims of party, was rea 
garded by the a aditerents to the ancient religion, as their 
ewn profperity and triumph. Cranmer had the courage 
to oppofe this bill in the houfe; and though the king 
defired him to abfent himfelf, he could not be prevailed 
on to give this proof of compliance ¢, Henry was ac- 
caftemed to Cranmer’s freedom and fincerity ; and being 
convinced of the general rectitude of his intentions, gave 
him an unufual indulgence in that particular, and neve 
allowed even a whifper againfthim, ‘That prelate, Sey 
ever, was now obliged, in obedience to the ftatute, to 
difmifs his wife, the niece of Ofiander, a famous divine 

fF Nuremburg ‘; and Henry, fatisfied with this proof 
of fubmiffion, fhowed him his former countenance and 
favour. Latimer and Shaxton threw up their bifhoprics, 
on account of this law, and were committed to prifon. 


© 31 Hen, Vill. c. 14. Herbert in Kennet, p, 219. @ See note 
{L} at the end of the volume, € Burnet, vol. i. p, 249, 270, Fox, 

vol. ii, p, 10376 £ Herbert in Kennet, p, aig, 
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own THE parliament, having thus refigned all their eccle- 
cat ks fiattical liberties, proceeded to an entire furrender of their 
1539 civil; and without fcruple or deliberation they made by 
pee: one act a total fubverfion of the Englith conftitution, 
‘hey gave to the king’s proclamation the fame force as 
' flatute enaéted by parliament ; and to render the 
matter worfe, if pofible, they framed this law, as if it 
were only declaratory, and were intended to explain the 
natural extent of regal authority. “he preamble con- 
fains, that the king had formerly fet forth feveral pro- 
clamations, which froward perfons had wilfully contemn- 
ed, not confidering what a king by his royal power may 
do; that this licence might encourage offenders not only 
to difobey the laws of Almighty God, but alfo to dif- 
honour the king’s moft royal majefty, who may full ill 
bear it ; that fudden emergencies often occur, which re- 
quire fpeedy remedies, and cannot await the flow af- 
fembling and deliberations of parliament ; and that, 
though the king was empowered, by his authority, de- 
rived from God, to confult the public good on thefe oc- 
cafions, ye 
ent, that they might remove all occafion of 
rtained by a ftatute this prerogative of the 
crown, and enabled his majefty, with the advice of his 
council, to fet forth proclamations, enjoining obedience 
under whatever pains and penalties he fhall think proper: 
And thefe proclamations were to have the force of pet- 
petual laws ®. 
roves either a ftupid or a wilful blindnefs in 
is, that they pretended, even after this 


age se eS hs _ : 
and they enacted, that no proclamation fhould deprive 
any perfon of his lawful poffeffions, liberties, imherit- 


Pa 
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i ances, privileges, franchifes ; nor yet infrinee any com-CH A P. 
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J mon law or laudable cuftom of the realm. They did - 
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not confider, that no penalty could be inflicted on the 1539. 
difobeying of proclamations, without invading fome, li- 
berty or property of the fubje& ; and that the power of 
enacting new laws, joined to the difpenfing power, then 
exercifed by the crown, amounted to a full legiflative 
authority. It is true, the kings of England had always 
been accuftomed, from their own authority, to iffue pro- 


clamations, and to exaét obedience to them; and this 


See prerogative was, no doubt, a ftrong fymptom of abfo- 
ne lute government: But ftill there was a difference be- 
it tween a power, which was exercifed on a particular 
lon emergence, and which muft be juftified by the prefent 
anf expedience or neceflity ; and an authority conferred by a 
vid pofitive ftatute, which could no jonger-admit of controul 
or limitation. . 
FH Coup any act be more oppofite to the fpirit of liberty 
hn than ‘this law, it would have been another of the fame 
pbs parliament. They paffed an a&_ of attainder, not only 
eh againft the marquis of Exeter, the lords Montacute, 
sie Darcy, Huffey, and others, who had been legally tried 


and condemned ; but alfo againft fome perfons, of the 
fie higheft quality, who had never been accufed, or exa- 
mined, or convicted, The violent hatred, which Henry 
bore to cardinal Pole, had extended itfelf to all his friends 


and relations ; and his mother in particular, the countefs 
et of Salifbury, had, on that account, become extremely 
obnoxious to him. . She was alfo accufed of having em- 
ployed her authority with her tenants, to hinder them 


plas 

5 from reading the new tranflation of the bible ; of having 
tt procured bulls from Rome, which, it is faid, were found 
We at Coudray, her country feat; and of having kept a 
si correfpondence with her fon, the. cardinal; But Henry 


difcovered, either that thefe offences could not be proved, 


0 3 or 
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punifhment as he defired to inflict upon her. He refoly- 
ed, therefore, to proceed in a more fummary and more 
tyrannical manner ; and for that purpofe, he fent Crom- 
wel, who was but too obfequious to his will, to afk 
the judges, whether the parliament could attaint a per- 
fon, who was forth-coming, without giving him any 
trial, or citing him to appear before them? The judges 
replied, that it was a dangerous queftion, and that the 
high court of parliament ought to-give the example to in- 
ferior courts, of proceeding according to juftice: No in- 


ferior court could act in that arbitrary manner, and they 


thought that the parliament never would. Being prefled 
to give a more explicit anfwer, they replied, that, if a 
perfon, were attainted in that manner, the attainder could 
never afterwards be brought in queftion, but muft remain 
good inlaw. Henry learned by this decifion, that fuch 
a method of proceeding, though directly. contrary to all 
the principles of equity, was yet practicable ; and this 
being all he was anxious to know, he refolved to employ 
it againft the countefs of Salifbury. Cromwel fhowed to 
the houfe of peers a banner, on which were embroider- 
ed the five wounds of Chrift, the fymbol, chofen by the 
northern rebels ; and this banner, he affirmed, was found 
in the countefs’s houfe!, No other proof feems to have 
been produced, in order to afcertain her guilt: The 
parliament, without farther enquiry, -paffed a bill of 
attainder againft her; and they involved in: the fame bill, 
without any better proof, as far as appears, Gertrude 
marchionefs of Exeter, Sir Adrian Fortefcue, and Sir 
Thomas Dingley. Thefe two gentlemen were executed: 


‘The marchionefs was Salih and furvived ake king ; 
the countefs received a reprieve. 


® Coke's 4th inf, p. 37, 38, i Rymer, vol. xiv, p. 652 
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Tue only beneficial at, paffed this feflion, was that jae P. 
7 . . . = ~ alt. 
by which the parliament confirmed the furrender of the, 


moniafteries; and yet even this a& contains much falfe- 1529: 


hood, much tyranny, and were it not that all private 
i rights muft fubmit to public intereft, much injuftice 
and iniquity. The fcheme of engaging the abbots to 
furrender their monafteries had been conducted, as may 


eafily be imagined, with many invidious circumftances : 
Arts of all kinds had been employed; every motive, 
that could work on the frailty of human nature, had 


been fet before them; and it was with great difficulty 
at that thefe dignified conventuals were brought to make 
a conceffion, which moft of them regarded as deftructive 


of their interefts, as well as facrilegious and criminal in 
itfelf *. Three abbots had fhown more conftancy than 
the reft, the abbots of Colchefter, Reading, and Glaften- 
bury; and in order to punifh them for their oppofition, 
and make them an example to others, means had been 


found to convict them of treafon ; they had perifhed by 
the hands of the executioner, and the revenue of the 
fo convents had been forfeited}. Befides, though none of 
thefe violences had taken place, the king knew, that a 
furrender made by men, who were only tenants for life, 
would not bear examination; and he was therefore re- 
folved to make all fure by his ufual expedient, an act of 
parliament. In the preamble to this act, the parliament 
afferts, that all the furrenders, made by the abbots, had 
been, ‘‘ without conftraint, of their own accord, and 
“* according to due courfe of common law.” © And in 
confequence, the two houfes confirm the furrenders, 
and fecure the property of the abbey lands to the king 
and his fucceflors for ever ™. It is remarkable, that 
all the mitred abbots ftill fat in the houfe of peers ; 


Collier, vol, ii, p. 158. &feqge 132Hen VIL.c. 10 ™ 31 Hen, 
VUE, co 13. 
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CH A P.and that none of them made any proteft againft this 
ee, injurious ftatute. 

In this feffion, the rank of all the great officers of flate 
was fixed: Cromwel, as vicegerent, had the precedency 
affigned him above all of them. It. was thought fingu- 
lar, that a blackfmith’s fon, for he was no other, fhould 
have. place next the royal family; and that a man: pof- 
fefled of no manner of literature, fhould be fet at the 
head of the church, 

As foon as the a& of the fix articles had paffed, the 
catholics were. extremely vigilant in informing againt 
offenders ; and no lefs than five hundred perfons were in 

thrown into prifon. But Cromwel, who 
had intereft to prevent that act, was able, for 
ty to-elude its execution. Seconded by the 
Suffolk, and chancellor Audley, as well as by 


No fooner had Henry pafled’ this” law, 
which feemed to infli€t fo deep a wound on the refor= 
mers, than he granted a general permiffion; for every 
one to have the new tranflation of the bible in his fami- 
ly > A conceffion regarded. by that party, as an important 
victory. 


Se nee Buras Henry was obferved to be much governed by 
projets of his wives, while he retained his fondnefs for them, the 


maa" final prevalence of either party, feemed much to depend 
on the cheice of the future queen. Immediately after 
the death of Jane Seymour, the moft beloved of all his 
wives, he began to think of a new marriage, He firft 
caft his eye towards the dutchefs-dowager of Milan; 
niece, to the emperor; and. he made propofals for that 
alhance, But meeting with difficulties, he was carried, 


by 
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by his friendfhip for Francis, rather to think of a French yh ay 
~ . - + i. = aad ii. 

princefs. He demanded the dutchefs-dowager of Ott (nes 

gueville, daughter of the duke of Guife, a prince of the 1539 


houfe of Lorraine; but Francis told him, that the lady 


was already betrothed to the king of Scotland. The 


king, however, would not take a refufal: He had fet 


his heart extremely on the match: The information, 
ty which he had received, of the dutchefs’s accomplifhments 
and beauty, had prepoffefled him in her favour; and hav- 


n 
\ 


ing privately fent over Meautys to examine her perfon, 


and get certain intellizence of her conduct, the accounts, 


which that agent brought him, ferved farther to inflame 
his defires. He learned, that fhe was big made ; and he 
thought her, on that account, the more proper match for 


him, who was now become fomewhat corpulent. » The 


pleafure too of mortifying his nephew, whom he did’not 


love, was a farther incitement to-his profecution of this 
match ; and he infifted, that Francis fhould give him the 


preference to the king of Scots, But Francis, though 
fenfible that the alliance of England was of much greater 


importance to his interefts, would not affront his friend 
and ally ; and to prevent farther folicitations, he imme- 
diately fent the princefs to Scotland. Not to fhock, how- 


ever, Henry’s humour, Francis made him an offer of 
Mary of Bourbon, daughter of the duke of Vendome ; 


but as the king was informed, that James had formerly 
rejected this princefs, he would not hear any farther of 
J 2s > ) 


fuch a propefal, . The French monarch then offered him 


the choice of the two younger fiftersof the queen<of 
Scots; and he affured him, that they were nowife inferior 


either in merit or fize to their elder fifter, and that oneof 
them was even fuperior in beauty. The king was as 
{crupulous with reg 


urd to. the perfon.of. his wives, asif 


his heart: had been really fuiceptible of a delicate paffion ; 


and he was unwilling to truft any relations, or even pic- 
se tures, 
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Cleves, 


pofed to Francis, that they fhould have a conference at 
Calais on pretence of bufinefs; and that this monarch 
fhould bring along with him the two princefles of Guife, 
together with the fineft ladies of quality in Francé, that 
he might make a choice among them. But the gallante 
fpirit of Francis was fhocked with the propofal; and he 
was imprefled with too much regard, he faid, for the fair 
fex, to carry ladies of the firft quality, like geldings, to 
a market, there to be chofen or rejected by the humour of 
the purchafer", Henry would hearken to none of thefe 
niceties, but ftill infifted on his propofal; which, how- 
ever, notwithftanding Francis’s earneft defire of obliging 
him, was finally rejected. 

Tue king then began to turn his thoughts towards a 
German alliance ; and as the princes of the Smalecaldic 
league were extremely difgufted with the emperor on ac- 
count of his perfecuting their religion, he hoped, by 
matching himfelf into one of their families, to renew a 
connexion, which he regarded as fo advantageous to him. 
Cromwel joyfully feconded this intention ; and propofed 
to him Anne of Cleves, whofe father, the duke of that 
name, had great intereft among the Lutheran princes, 
and whofe fifter, Sibylla, was married to the elector of 
Saxony, the head of the proteftant league, A flattering 
picture of the princefs by Hans Holbéen determined Henry 
to apply to her father ; and after fome negociation, the 
marriage, notwithftanding the oppofition of the elector of 
Saxony, was at laft concluded ; and Anne was fent over 
to England. The king, impatient to be fatisfied with 
regard to the perfon of his bride, came privately to Rochef- 
ter, and got a fight of her, He found her big, indeed, 
and tall, as he could with; but utterly devoid both of 
beauty and grace; very unlike the piétures and reprefen~ 
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tations, which he had received : He fwore fhe was a gréat 
icedatn: mare; and declared, that he never could pof- 
fibly bear her any affection. The matter was worle, 
when he found, that fhe could fpeak no vo but 
Dutch, of which he was entirely ignorant; and that the 
charms of her converfation were not likely to compenfate 
for the homelinefs of her perfon.. He returned to Green- 
wich very melancholy ; and he much lamented his hard 
fate to Cromwel, as well as to Lord Ruffel, Su-Anthony 
Brown, and Sir Anthony Denny. This laft gentleman, 
in order to give him comfort, told him, that his misfor- 
tune was common to him with all kings, who could not, 
like private perfons, chufe for themfélves; but muft re- 
ceive their wives from the judgment and fancy of others. 
Ir was the fubject of debate among the king’s coun- 
fellors, whether the marriage could not yet be diffolved ; 
and the princefs be fent back to her own country. Hens 
ry’s fituation feemed at that time very ‘critical. After the 
ten years’ truce, concluded between the emperor and the 
king of France, a good underftanding was thought to 
have taken place between thefe rival monarchs ; and fuch 
marks of union appeared, as gave great jealoufy to the 
court of England. ‘The emperor, who knew the gene- 
rous nature of Francis, even put a confidence in him, 
which is rare, to that degree, among great princes. An 
infurrection had been raifed in the Low Countries by the 
inhabitants of Ghent, and feemed to threaten the moft 
dangerous confequences.. Charles, who refided at that 
time in Spain, refolved to go in perfon to Flanders, if 
order to appeafe thofe diforders; but he found great dif- 
culties in chufing the manner of his paffing thither. “The 
road by Italy and Germany was tedious: The voyage 
through the Channel dangerous, by reafon of the Englith 
naval power: He afked Francis’s permiffion to pafs thro’ 
his dominions; and he entrufted himfelf into the hands 
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of a rival, whom he had fo mortally offended. The 


t French monarch received him at Paris, with great mag- 


7539» 
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nificence and courtefy ; and though prompted both by 
revenge and intereft, as well as by the advice of his 
miftrefs and favourites, to make advantage of the prefent 
opportunity, he conducted the emperor fafely out of his 
dominions ; and would not fo much as fpeak to him of 
bufinefs during his abode in France, left his demands 
fhould bear the air of violence upon his royal gueft. 
HENRY, who was informed of all thefe particulars, 
believed that an entire and cordial union had taken place 
between thefe princes ; and that their religious zeal might 
prompt them to fall with combined arms upon England ®, 
An alliance with the German princes feemed now, more 
than ever, requifite for his intereft and fafety ; and he 
knew, that, if he fent back the princefs of Cleves, fuch 
an affront would be highly refented by her friends and 
family. He was therefore refolved, notwithftanding his 
averfion to her, to complete the marriage ; and he told 
Cromwel, that, fince matters had gone fo far, he muft 
put his neck into the yoke. Cromwel, who knew how 
much his own interefts were concerned in this affair, 
was very anxious to learn from the king, next morning 
after the marriage, whether he now liked his fpoufe any 
better. The king told him, that he’ hated her worfe 
than ever ; and that her perfon was more lothfome on a 
near approach: He was refolved never to meddle with 
her ; and even fufpeted her not to be a true maid: A 


point, about which he entertained an extreme delicacy. 
He continued however to be civil to Anne; he even 
feemed to repofe his ufual confidence in Cromwel ; but 
though he exerted this command over his temper, a dif- 
content lay lurking in his breaft, and was ready to burft 
out on the firft opportunity. 
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The king, by the mouth of the chancellor, complained — 1549. 
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to the parliament of the great diverfity of religions, which 4 
ftill prevailed among his fubjects: A grievance, he af- meat 


abbots were now allowed a place in. the houfe of peers. 


firmed, which ought the lefs to be dindiuted ; becaufe the 
Scriptures were now publifhed in Englifh, and ought 
univerfally to be the ftlandard of belief to all mankind. 
But he had appointed, he faid, fome bifhops and divines 
to draw up a lift of tenets, to which his people were to 
affent 5 and he was determined, that Chrift, the doctrine 
of Chrift, and the truth fhould have the victory. “The 
king feems to have expected more effect in afcertaining 
truth, from this new book of. his doétors, than had en- 
fued from the. publication of the Scriptures. Cromwel, 
as vicar-general, made alfo in the king’s name a fpeech 
to the upper houfe; and the, peers, in return, - beftowed 
great flattery on him, and in particular faid that he was 
worthy, by his defert, to be vicar-g 
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eraces: He received, foon after the fitting of the parli 


eral of the univerfe 
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fter feemed to be no lefs in his mafte 


ment, the title of earl of £ 


me 
of the garter, 

‘THERE remained only one religious order in England; 
the knights of St. John of Jerufalem, or the knights of 


So 


Malta, as they are commonly called. This order, partly 
ecclefiaftical, partly mil 


1, by their valour, done 
great fervice to Chriftend ; and had very much retard- 


ed, at Jerufalem, Rhodes, and Malta, the rapid progrefs 


of the barbarians. During the general furrender of the 
religious houfes in Eng 


nd, they had exerted their fpi- 


rit, and had obftinately refufed to yield up their revenues 
to the king ; and Henry, who would endure no fociety 
that profefied obedience to the pope, was obliged to-have 


recourfe to parliament for the diflolution of this order, 
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Their revenues were large ; and formed an addition no- 
wife contemptible to the many acquifitions, which the 
king had already made. But he had very ill hufbanded 
the great revenue acquired by the plunder of the church: 
His profufe generofity diffipated fafter than- his rapacity 
could fupply ; and the parliament was furprized this fe 
fion to find a new demand made upon them of four tenths 
and a fubfidy of one fhilling in the pound during two 
years: So ill were the public expectations anfwered, that 
the crown was never more to require any fupply from the 
people. “The commons, though lavifh of their liberty, 
and of the blood of their fellow-fubje&ts, were extremely 
frugal of their money ; and it was not without difficulty 
fo fmall a grant could be obtained by this abfolute and 
dreaded monarch. ‘The convocation gave the king four’ 
fhillings in the pound to be levied in two years. The 
pretext for thefe grants was the great expence, which 
Henry had undergone for the defence of the realm, in 
building forts along the fea-coaft, and in equipping a 
navy. As he had at prefent no ally on the continent, 
in whom he repofed much confidence, he relied only on his 
domeftic ftrength, and was on that account obliged to be 
more expenfive in his preparations againft the danger of 
an invafion. 

‘Tue king’s favour to Cromwel, and his acquiefcence 
in the marriage with Anne of Cleves, were both of them 
deceitful appearances : His averfion to the queen fecretly 
encreafed every day; and having at laft broken all re« 
ftraint, it prompted him at once to feck the diffolution of 
a marriage fo odious to him, and to involve his minifter 
in ruin, who had been the innocent author of it. The 
fall of Cromwel was haftened by other caufes. - All the 
nobility hated a man, who; being of fuch low extraétion, 
had not only mounted above them by his ftation of vicar- 
general, but had engroffed many of the other confiderable 
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which gave him a high, and almoft abfolute autho- 
rity over the clergy, and even over the laity, he was 
privy feal, chamberlain, and mafter of the wards: He 
had alfo obtained:the order of the garter, a dignity which 
had ever been conferred only on men of illuftrious fami- 
lies, and which feemed to be profaned by its being com- 
municated to fo mean a perfon. ‘The people were averfe 
to him, as the fuppofed author of the violence on the 
monafteries ; eftablifhments, which were ftill revered and 
beloved by the commonalty.. The catholics regarded him 
as the concealed enemy of their religion : The protctft- 
ants, obferving his exterior concurrence with all the per- 
uinft them, were inclined to bear 


fecutions exercifed 


him as little favour ; and reproached him with the timi- 


dity, if not treachery, of his conduct. And the king, 
who found, that great clamours had on all hands arifen 


againit the ddan ation: was not difpleafed to throw 


on Cromwel the load of public hatred ; 


by making fo eafy a facrifice, to regain 
his fubjects. 
But there was another caufe, which fuddenly fet all 


thefe motives in action, and brought about an unexpe fted 


revolution in the miniftry. The king had fixed hi 
tion on Catherine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk 5 
and -being determined to gratify this new 


could find no expedient, but, by procuring 


1S) 


from his — confort, to raife Catherine to his bed 
and throne. The duke,-who had 


; 
in enmity with Cror nwel, made the fam 

nuations to ruin this minifter, that he had formerly done 
of Anne Boleyn’s azainit Wol! I} i 


were prepared, he obtaine 
to arreft Cromwel at the counci 


f high treafon, and to commit es to the Tower. Im- 
mediately 
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and the houfe of peers thought proper, without 

trial, examination, or evidence, to condemn to deatha 
man, whom, a few days before, they had declared wor. 
thy to be vicar-general of the univerfe. The houfe of 
commons pafled the bill, though not without fome op. 
pofition. Cromwel was peek of herefy and treafon; 
but the proofs of his treafonable pra@tices are utterly 
improbable, and even abfolutely ridiculous p, The only 
circumftance of his conduct, by which he feems to have 
merited this fate, was his being the inftrument of the 
king’s tyranny, in conduéting like iniquitous bills, in 
effion, againit the countefs of Salifbury and 


CROMWEL endeavoured to foften the king by the moft 
humble fupplications ; but all to no pice : It was not 
of that prince to ruin his minifters and fa- 

vourites Me halves; and though the unhappy prifoner 
ence wrote to him in fo moving a ftrain as even to draw 
tears from his eyes, he hardened himfelf againft all move- 
ity, and refufed his pardon. The conclufion 

‘V’s letter ran in thefe words: ‘¢ I, a moftwo- 

ful grit, am ready to fubmit to death when it thall 
pleafe God and your majefty ; and yet the frail flelh 
incites me to call to your grace for mercy and pardon 
of mine offences, Written at the Tower with the 
heavy heart and trembling hand of your highnefs’s 
moft miferable prifoner and poor flave, Thomas Crom- 
wel.” And-a little below, ‘“* Mof gracious prince, 

I cry for mercy, mercy, mercy 1,” When brought to 
the place of execution, he avoided all earneft protefta- 
tions of his innocence, and all complaints againit the fen- 
tence pronounced upon him. He knew, that Henry 


P Burnet, vol, i, p, 27%, 4 Burnet, vol, is p. 281, 28% 


would 


would refent on his fon thofe fymptom: oppofition. to 


his will, and that his de 


that monarch’s vengeance. He was a man of prudence 1540. 


induftry, and ability ; worthy of a better m: 


better fate. Though raifed to the fummit of power from 
a low origin, he betrayed no: infolence or 


wards his inferiors ; and was careful to re 


the obligations, which, during hi 


he had owed to any one. He had ferved as - private 


fentinel in the Italian wars; when he received fome cood 


offices from, a Lucai 


forgot his perfon, as well 


rendered him: ~Cromwel, 


London, to caft his eye on luced 
to poverty, by misfortunes t for 
him, reminded him of their id by 


his grateful affiftance, r 


perity and opulence’, 


THE méeafures for ng Henry .from Ag of x: ‘ y 
Cleves, were cai { t th the bill of os 
attainder againft Cromwel. The houfe of peers, in con- itetea 
junction with the commons, applied to the kine by peti- 
tion, defiring that he would allow his marri: ge to be ex- 
amined ; and orders were immediately given to lay the 


matter before the convocation. Anne had formerly been 


contraGted by he | C 

fhe, as well as the ley e, 

and the contract 1 by « t 

of both partie A vEhis at: 

» : 
contract as a groun led yyea- 
4 1 

fons more, which y; that, 

when he efpoufed An: id no 

conient, and that he had not thou per t = 
“| aie em oa 
The convecstion was fatished with 
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> H A P. thefe reafons, and folemnly annulled the marriage between 


XXXIf, 


the king and queen: ‘T’he parliament ratified the decifion 


of t 
that prince.” 


he clergy *; and the fentence was foon after notified te 


ANNE was bleft with a happy infenfibility of temper, 
even in the points which the moft nearly affect her fex ; 
and the king’s averfion towards her, as well as his profe- 
€ution of the divorce, had never giv ren her the leaft un- 
eafinefs. She willingly hearkened to terms of accommoda- 
tion with him ; and when he offered to adopt her as his 
fifter, to give Hes place next the queen and his own 
daughter, and to make a fetrlement of three thoufand 
pounds a year upon her; fhe accepted of the conditions, 
and gave her confent to the divorce'. She even wrote 
to her brother, (for her father was now dead) that the had 
been very well ufed in England, and defired him to live 
en‘ good terms with king. The only inftance of 
pride which fhe betrayed was, that fhe refufed to return 
to her own country after the a front which fhe had re- 
ceived ; and fhe lived and died in England. 


NorwiTuHsTrAnDInG Anne’s moderation, this inci- 


1 SES to, Bae arma Meee ee . 
dent produced a gre Idnefs between the king and the 


tan princes; but as the fituation of Europe was 
now much altered, Henry was the more indifferent about 
their refentment. ‘The clofe intimacy, which had taken 
place between Francis and Charles, had fubfifted during 
a very fhort time: The diffimilarity of their eharaCters 
aewed, with greater violence than ever, their for- 
While Charles remained at 

en imprudently aes by his open 

ion, which a noble mind na- 

rming generous aCtions, to make in 
verous difcoveries to that interefted 


loft all fufpicion of his rival, 


yolumes t Herbert, 


he 


H EN ROY. Vitt ae 


he hoped that the emperor and he, fupporting-each other, oe 
might neglect every other alliance. He not only com- i aanieeny 
municated to his gueft the ftate of his negociations with 154% 
Sultan Solyman and the Venetians: He.alfo laid open the 
folicitations, which he had received from the court of 


ainft him % 


England, to enter into a co: ifederacy ag 


Charles had no fooner reached his own dominions, than 


he fhewed himfelf unwor thy of the friendly reception 
which he had met with. He abfolutely refufed to fulfil his 
promife, and put the duke of Orleans in pofleffion of the 
Milanefe: He informed Solyman and the fenate of Ve- 
nice of the treatment, which they had received from their 
ally: And he took care that He enry fhould not be ig~ 
norant how readily Francis had abandoned his ancient 
friend, to whom he owed fuch important obligations, and 
had facrificed him to a new confederate: He even poi- 
foned and mifreprefented many things, which the unfuf» 
pecting heart of the French monarch had difclofed to him. 
Had Henry poflefled true sides ent and generofity, this 
incident alone had been fufficient to guide him in the 
choice of his ally. But his d domineering pride carried him 
immediately to renounce the friex idthip of Francis, whoa 
had fo unexpeétedly given the preference to the emperor ‘ 
And as Charles invited him to a renewal of ancient a nity, 
he willingly accepted of the offer; and thinking himfelf 
fecure in this alliance, he neglected the friendfhip both of 
France and of the German princes. 

THE new turn, which Henry had taken with regard 
to foreign affairs, was extremel y agreeable to his catholic 
fubje&ts ; and as it had perhaps contributed, among other 
reafons, to the ruin of Cromwel, it made them entertain 
hopes of a final ptevalence over their an tagonifts. ‘Thes, 


marriage of the king with Catherine Howard, which fol- His m sant 
lowed foon after his divorce fet Anne of Cleves, 5 WHE Cather ine, 
Toward 


% Pere Daniel, Du Tillet, 


P 2 alfo 


. 1 : js ‘ ds Looe 
af : incident to their party; and 


a8 a javourdoic’ illite 


ents correfponded to their expectations. 
\w direéted by Norfolk and 


1 commenced agai 


in par- 
to the flames, 


He difcuffed theo- 


and as the difpute be- 


invocation of 


1 fo 
nus cying 


authority 
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x Fox, vol. iis p> 5 


o 


grievous part of their punifhment was the being coupled 
to fuch heretical mifcreants < fuffered with them’. 
eecree the fpirit of the Englifh feemed to be totall 1540. 
funk under th 1el pi ti 
fome fymptoms of 
bellion broke out in 
vil; but it was foon fupprefled, and Nevil, with other 
ringleaders, 1 ‘The rebels were fuppofed to 


= h ‘ ..) 1 
the intrigues of cardinal Pole; 


and Mek king was inftantly determined to make the coun- 
tefs of Salifbury, wh 
fuffer for her fon’s 


carried to execution ; and this venerable matron main-27t 


er to be 


tained ftill, in thefe diftrefsful circumftances, the fpirit of 
that long race of monarchs, from whom fhe was. de- 
fcended 7. She refufed to lay her head on the block, or 
fubmit to a fentence where fhe had received no-trial. She 
told the executioner, that, if he would have her head, he 


muft win it the beft way. he auld :_ And thus, .fhaking 


J 
> 
her venerable grey locks, fhe ran about the feaffold ; and 


the executioner followed her a bis ax, aiming-many 


fruitlefs blows at ais neck, 


the fatal ftroke. . Thus 
of Plantagenet, which, with 
crimes and misfortunes, had 


{pace of three ates years... Lord 


man who had: former endered._ fervi 


was alfo behez , foon after the countefs of 


Salifbury. We know little concerning the grounds of 
) g 


“1 
to reconcile t 


ancient fuperft 
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addicted. He had alfo another motive for this journey : 
He propofed to have a conference at York with his ne- 
phew the king of Scotland, and, if poffible, to cementa 
clofe and indifloluble union with that kingdom, 

A fame fpirit of religious innovation, which had 
feized other parts of Europe, had made its way into Scot. 
Bae and had begun, lang before this period, to excite 
the fame jealoufies, fears, and perfecutions. ~About the 
year 1527, Patric Hamilton, 2 young man of a noble fa- 
mily, having been created abbot of Ferne, was fent abroad 
for Bie education; but had fallen into company with 
fome reformers, and he returned into his own country 
very ill difpofed towards that church, of which his birth 
and his merit entitled him to attain the higheft dignities, 
The fervour of youth and his zeal for novelty made it 
impoffible for him to conceal his fentiments ; and Camp- 
bel, prior of the Dominicans, who, under colour of friend- 
fhip and a pba sais in opinion, had infinuated himfelf 
into his confidence, accufed him before Beaton, arch- 
bifhop of St. Andrews. Hamilton was invited to St. 
Andrews, in order to maintain, with fome of the clergy, 
a difpute concerning the controverted points ; and after 
much reafoning ee regard to juftification, freewill, ori- 
ginal fin, and other topics of that nature, the conference 
ended with their condemning Hamilton to be burnt for 
his errors. The young man, who had been deaf to the 
infinuations of ambition, was lef like! ly to be fhaken with 
the fears of death; while he propofed to himfelf, both the 
glory of bearing sition to the truth, and the imme- 


ut 


te reward attendi ng his martyrdem. The people, who 
aipahic nated his youth, his virtue, and his noble birth, 
were much moved with the conftancy of his end ; andan 
incident, which foon followed, till more confirmed them 
in their favourable fentiments towards him. He had eited 
Campbel, who ftill infulted him at the flake, to anfwer 
befare 
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before the judgment-feat of Chrift 


cy and as that perfe=C HA P* 


‘en 
cutor, either aftonifhed with thefe events, or overcome with eas =F 
remorfe, or, perhaps, feized caluilty with a diftemper, 754! 
foon after loft his fenfes, and fell into a fever, of which 
he died ; the people regarded Hamilton as a prophet, as 
well as a martyr *, 

Amownc the difciples converted by Hamilton, was one 
friar Forreft, who'became a zealous preacher ; and who, 
though ke did not openly difcover his fentiments, was 


fiifpected to lean tewards the new opinions. His diocze- 


fan, the bifhop of Dunkel, e1 when he met 


a oe | 


fle or good gofpel, which favoured the 


with a. good ef 
liberties of holy church, to preach on it, and: let the reft 
alone. Forreft replied, that he had read both Old and 


; 
Wew Teftament, and had not found an ill epiftle, or ill 


gofpel in any part of them. ‘The extreme attachment to 


the Scriptures was regarded in thofe days asa fure cha- 


e 
racteriftic of herefy ; and Forreft was foon after brought 
to trial, and condemned to the flames. Vhile. the 


priefts were deliberating on e of his execution; 


l : -: yo 


@ byftander advifed them to burn him in fome cel For 


that the fmoke of Mr. Patric Hamilton had-infected all 
thofe on whom it blew °. 

Tue clergy were at that time reduced to great diffiz 
culties, not only in Scotland, but all over Europe. As 


the reformers aimed at a total fubverfion of ancient 
blifhments, which they reprefented as idolatrous, impious, 
deteftable ; the priefts, who found both their hosours 
and properties at ftake, thought that they had a ri 
refit, by every expedient, thefe dangerous invaders, and 
that the fame fimple principles of ‘equity, which juftified 
a man in killing a pyrate or a robber, would acquit them 
for the execution of fuch heretics. A toleration, though 
it is never acceptable to ecclefiaftics, might, 


® Spotfwyod’s Hift, church of Scotland, p, 62. b: Spotfwood, p. 65. 
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church was 

ion, to kindle 

the fuccefs of this 
that the enthufi- 
d by punifhment, 


the compaffionate minds 


new doétrine, .amidft all the 
xpofed, fecretly fpread itfelf 
e gradually dif 


he clergy in 
xample of 


place, to enrich them- 
James himéelf, 

>what inclined to mag- 
fwayed by 

eroy with the 


A eee 
ehhourins 
ighhouring 


his refoiution ol 


expedient, in order: to 


hey reprefented, the dan- 
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reign potentates, ‘To thefe confiderations, 


the profpeé&t of immediate intereft, by which they found 


dc HAP, 
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the king to be much governed: They offered him a pre- 154% 


fent gratuity of fifty thoufand pounds: They promifed 


him, that the church fhould always be ready to.contri- 


bute to his fupply: And. they pointed out to ‘him, the 
confifcation of heretics, + ee means of filling his exche-~ 
quer, and of adding a hu ndred thoufand pounds a year 


to the crown revenues °. The infinuations of his new 


queen, to whom youth, beauty, and addrefs had given 
a powerful influence over him, feconded all thefe reafons; 


and James was at laft eng: 


ed, firft to delay his. jour- 
ney, then to fend excufes to the king of England, who 
had already come to York, in order to be prefent at the 


2 ‘ ' 
interview °. 


r, vexed with the difappointment, and enraged 


See RN: 
inft his 


OW od veneeance aga 


.front.to 
1 touched 


»mevdeli= 


him in. a: point where 


1 


thought himfelf -very Nappy if his new 


acreeable perfon and difpof f:Cathe- 
rine had entirely .captivated his affections; and he made 
no fecret of ‘his: devoted attachment. to. her. -He had 


s-thant 
in thanks to 


even publicly, in: his chapel, returned 


oe he pe Pe OT } 1 


heaven for the relicity which the conji g 


him; and he direéted the bifhop of Lincoln to.comy 
Pp + 1 re 2 
But the..queen’s 


a form of | 


er for that. purpofe. 


¢ Buchanan, lib. xive. Drummond in Jay 5, Pitfcotie, ibid. K 
! Henry had fent fome book 


chly ornamented, to his nephew, v 


foon ashe faw by thet 


}-a tendency to defend the new doce 
trines, threw them i » the prefence of the perfon who Jaga 
them: ‘Adding, it w 


‘ hould deftroy them, than they-him. — See 
Fpift, Reginald, Pole, pars 1. pe 172 
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CHA P. conduct very little merited this tendernefs: One Lafs 
XXXII. ‘ Anas . “5 ste : 
Fee celles brought intelligence of her diffolute life to Crans 


Dignes of MEF 5 and told him, that his fifter, formerly a fervant in 
the queen’s the family of the old dutchefs of Norfolk, with whom 
re Catherine was educated, had given him a particular ae. 
count of her ill conduét. Derham and Mannoc, bothof 
them fervants of the dutchefs, had been admitted to her 
bed ; and fhe had even taken little care to conceal her 
fhame from the other fervants. of the family The 
primate, ftruck with this intelligence, ich it was 
equally dangerous to conceal or to difcover, communi- 
cated the matter to the earl of Hertford and to the chan- 
eellor. They agreed, that the matter fhould by no means 
be-buried in filence; and the archbifhop hina feemed 
the moft proper perfon to difclofe'it*to the king.  Cran- 


mer, unwilling to {peak on fo delicate a fubje&, wrote 


th 


a narrative of the whole, and conveyed it to Henry,“ who 
was infinitely aftonifhed at the intelligence. $o confi- 
dent was he of the fidelity of his confort, that at firft he 
gave no credit to the information; and he faid to the 
privy-feal, to lord Ruflel, high admiral, Sir Anthony 
Brown, and Wriothefley, that he reg ili’ the whole as 
a forgery. Cranmer was now ina very perilous fitua 
tion; and had not full proof been found, certain and 
inevitable deftrudtion hung over him. ‘The king’s im- 
patience, however, and jealoufy, prompted him to fearch 
the matter to the bottom: The privy-feal was ordered 
to examine Lafcelles, who perfifted in the information 
he had given ; and ftill appealed to his fifter’s teftimony. 
That nobleman next made a journey under pretence of 
hunting, and went to Suffex, where the woman at that 
time refided: He found her both conftant in her former 
intelligence, and particular as to the fa@s; and the 
whole bore but too much the face of probability. Man- 
noc and Derham, who were arrefted at the fame time, 

and 
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and examined by the chancellor, made the queen’s guilt® HA P. 


entirely certain by their confeffion ; and difcovered other 
particulars, which redounded ftiH more to her difhonour. 
Three maids of the family were admitted into her fe+ 
erets ; and fome of them had even paft the night. in bed 

with her and her lovers. All the examinations were laid 
before the king, who was fo deeply affected, that he 
remained a Jong time fpeechlefs, and at laf Sid into 
tears. He found to his furprife, that his great fkill in dif- 
tinguifhing a true maid, of which ‘he boafted in the cafe 
of Anne of Cleves, had failed him in that of his prefent 
confort. The queen, being next queftioned, denied her 
guilt; but when informed, that a full difcovery was 
made, fhe confeffed, that fhe had been criminal before 
her marriage ; and only infifted, that fhe had never been 
falfé to the king’s bed. But as there was evidence, that 
one Colepepper had pafled the night with her alone fince 
her marriage; and as it appeared, that fhe had taken 
Derham, her old paramour, into her fervice; fhe feemed 
to deferve little credit in this afleveration ; and the king, 


befides, was not of a humour to make any dif 
between thefe degrees of guilt. 


Henry found, that he could not, by any means, fo 
fully or expeditioufly fatiate his vengeance on all thefe 
criminals as by afflembling a parliament, the ufual inftru- 
ment of his tyranny. The two houfes, having received 
the queen’s confeffion, made an addrefs to the king. 
‘They entreated him not to be vexed with this untoward 
accident, to which all men were fubject; but to con- 


fider the frailty of human nature, and the mutability of 


human affairs ; and from thefe views to derive a fubject 
of conf edatan They defired leave to pafs a bill.of at- 
tainder againft the queen and her accomplices ; and they 
begged him te give his affent to this bill, not in pation, 

which 
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w™, his health, but by commifii 


H 


P ee ag 1 Anew -hie wearvatian Pe nick er 
*+ which wouid renew nis vexation, and m ent endanger 
if. } 


pofe. And as there was a law in force, 


they craved his royal pardon, if any of. them ee on 
h 


e prefent occafion, have tranfgrefled any part of tha 
itatute, 
AYING obtained a g 
oceeded 
of 
imours ; and in this 
bill Colepepper, and Derham, were alfo comprehended, 
At the fame time they paflec 
prifion of treafon {ft the old dutchefs of Norfolk, 
Catherine’s grandmother ; her uncle, lord d William How- 
ard, and his lady, together. wi I intefs of Bridge- 
We besa and. nine perfons re - they knew the 
e, and 
iad eneciled it. This was an effect of Henry’s ufual 
extravagance, to expect that parents fhould fo far forget 
the ties of natural affection, and the fentiments of fhame 
and decency, as to reveal to him the moft fecret diforders 
mily. He himfelf feems to have been fenfible 
cruelty of this proceeding : For he pardoned the 
fs of Norfolk, and moft of the others, condemned 
mifprifion of treafon. 
to fecure himfelf for the future 
from this fatal accident, he engaged the 
to vals alaw, fomewhat extraordinary. It was 
ny one, who knew, or vehemently ful- 
=e queer i ithi 
king or council, without incur 
former law, 
every one, 
pt ed 
was alfo enacted, if the 


kins 
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king married any woman, who had been incontinent,© H A’ Ps 


taking her for a true maid, fhe fhould be euilty of treafon, 


in cafe fhe did not previoufly reveal her guilt to him. 


[he people made merry with this fingular claufe, 
and faid, that the king muft-henceforth look out for a 


widow ; for no reputed maid would ever be perfuaded to 
incur the penalty of the ftatute *. After all thefe laws 
were pafled, the queen was beheaded on Tower-hill, to- 


ved in a manner 


gether with lady Rocheford. 


fuitable to their diffolute life ; and as lady Ri 


known to be the chief inftrument in bri 


leyn to her end, fhe died unpitied ; and men were far 


ther confirmed, by the difcovery of this woman’s guilt, 
in the favourable fentiments, which they had entertained 
of that unfortunate queen. 

THE king made no demand of any fubfidy from this 


parliament ; but he found means 


of enriching his exche- 
quer from another quarter : He took farther {teps towards 


the diffolution of colleges, hofpitals, and other fou: 


tions of that nature. ‘The courtiers had been practifing 
1 


urrender at 


b en fuccefsful 


on the prefidents and governors, to 


[any 


their revenues to the king; and they ha 
with eight of them. Su 


farther progrefs: It had 


ra Plc 
tutes of molt of thefe fc 


vt .or ‘ ] 2 | _ ' Y { ] } teh " 
number of fellows, could confent to fuch a deed without 
ae. eyes Sry es 1 +} £4] ms ee Ya wel Cate Coal 
the unanimous vote or all the teHows ; da this vote v 
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not eafily obtaincd. All fuch ftatutes were annulled by 
parliament ; and the rey houfes were now 
: ot : 
expofed to t] ( his favourite 
arb. ] ] 7:1 “ lA oir nratw 2 Ey 1, } 
The church kad been fo long their p that nobody 
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affairs, 


HIS FOR YY OF ENGLAND: 


P: bifhops a furrendér of chapter lands’; and by this devife 
he pillaged the fees of Canterbury, York, and London, 
and enriched his greedy parafites and flatterers with their 
fpoils. 

Tue clergy have been commonly fo fortunate as to 
make a concern for their temporal interefts go hand in 


1 


hand with a jealoufy for orthodoxy ; and both thefe paf- 
fions be regarded, by the people, ignorant and fuperftis 
> J E Dy) ices 
tious, as proofs of-zeal for religion: But the violent and 
3 P 
headftrong character of Henry now disjoined thefe ob- 
jects. His rapacity was ratified by plundering the 
church; his bigotry and arrogance b y perfecuting here- 
tics. “Though hee ngage d the parliament to mitigate the 
penalties of t the fix articles, fo far as regards the marriage of 
priefts, which was now only fu fubjetted to a forfeiture of 
Jo 


goods, chattels, and lands during life ; he was ftill equally 


bent on maintaining a “igi purity in fpeculative princis 
ples. He hax — a pore on, confifting of the 
two archbifhops and bifhops of both provinces, 
together with a confi ‘ble number = doctors of divi+ 
nity ; and by virtue of his ecclefiaftical fupremacy he had 
given them in charge to chufe a avn for his people. 
Before the commiffioners had made any progrefs in this 
arduous undertaking, the patliament, in 1541, had pafl- 
ed a law, by which they ratified all the tenets, which 
thefe divines fhould thereafter eftablith with the king’s 
confent: And they were not afhamed of thus exprefsly 


Pr ee aie wees Pe : : 
Gitlin that they took thei sion upon truft, and 


had no other rule, in: fpiritua vell as temporal cons 


of their mafter. “Phere is 
which may feem at firft 
: It was 

ica] comniftionits fhould efta- 
nant to the laws and ftatutes of the 
reality this provifo was inferted by the 
king, 
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Ring, to ferve his own purpofes. By introducing a.con- C HA P, 


fufion and contradiCtion into the laws, he became more 
mafter of every one’s life and property. And as the 
ancient independance of the church ffill gave him jea~ 
loufy, he was: well pone under cover of fuch a claufe, 
to introduce appeals from the fpiritual! to the civil courts. 
Tt was for a like reafon, Me he would never promulgate 
a body of canon law; and’ he encouraged the judges on 
all oceafions to interpofe in ecclefiaftieal caufes, wherever 
they thought the law or royal prerogative concerned. A 
happy innovation ; though at firft invented for art Ditrary 
purpofes : 

‘THE king, armed by the authority of parliament, ot 
rather by their acknowlede 


o 


nent of that fpirittal fupre- 
macy, which he believed inhcrent in him, employed his 


commifioners to felect a fyftem of tenets for the aflent 


and belief of the nation. A fmall volume was foon after 
publifhed, called, the Jn/fitution of a Ch Ma 


whi 


ed by the convocation, and vot 
} 
le 


of orthodoxy. All the de 


ed to be 


licate points of 


jultif good works, and grace, 
are the a leaning towards the opinion of 


the reformers: The facraments, which a few years be- 
fore were only allowed to be three, were now encreafed 
to the number of feven, conformably to the fentiments of 
the catholics. ‘The king’s caprice is difcernable th irough= 


eut the whole; and the book is in reality to be regarded 


as his compofition, For Henry, while he made his opi- 
] 


nien arule for the nation, would tie his own hands by no 
canon or authority, not even by any whi 


he himfelf 
had formerly eftablithed. 
Tue people } 


- Fa ; 
i HE pac Nad occaiion toon 


inftance of the king’s inc 


onftancy. 


not long fa- 
tished with his Inftituti ion of a Chriftian Man: He or- 
dered a pew book to be compofed, calle 


XXX 


Nad 


1542 
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CHAP, of a Ghriffian Man and .withou afking the affent of thé 

XXX. °- : : 
bee pane CONVOCATION, 
154% that of the parliament, t this new model of orthodoxy. It 


his own authority, and 


differs from 2 Tr ition; but the king was no lefs 
pofitive in his nev ed than he had been in the old ; and 
; ition to veer about at his 
fe compofitions, he was particularly 
é , doctrine of paflive obedience; and 
careful to retain the nation in the practice, 
JILE the king was fpreading his own books among 
he feems to have been extremely per ei as 

were alfo the clergy, what courfe to take with the 
A rev iew | had been made by the fynod of the new 


bles 5 at id PASO had propofed, that, 


expreflions throughout, {es 
| be preferved ; becaufe they 


as he eels sa fuch peculiar energy and fig. 
that they had no correfpon dent terms in the 
b, Among thefe were eclefia, f enitentid, 


} apy? 
‘ramentum., elementa, cere- 


however, 


iconvenience 


an 


nout al 


parent 
t 
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apparent hefitation, and a dread of the confequences : © H A P. 


XXXII. 


Thefe perfons were allowed to read, fo it be done quietly 


and with good order. And the preamble to the act fets 
forth, “* that many feditious and ignorant perfons had 


* abufed the liberty granted them for reading the Bible, 


“* and that great diverfity of opinion, animofities, tu- 
mults, and fchifms had been occafioned by perverting 
“¢ the fenfe of the Scriptures.” It feemed very difficult 
to reconcile the king’s model for uniformity, with the 
permiffion of free enquiry. 


“« 


THE mafs book alfo paffed under the king’s examina- 
tion ; and little alteration was as yet madein it: Some 
doubtful or fictitious faints only were dtruck out; and the 
name of the pope was erazed. This latter precaution 
was likewife ufed with regard to every new book that was 
printed, or even old book that was fold, The word, 
Pope, was carefully omitted or blotted out ! ; as if that 
precaution could abolifh the term from the language, or 
as if fuch a perfecution of it did not rather imprint it 
more ftrongly in the memory of the people. 

THE king took care about this time to’ clear the 
churches from another abufe, which had creeped into 
them. Plays, interludes, and farces were there often 
acted in derifion of the former fuperftitions; and the re- 
verence of the multitude for ancient principles and modes 
of worfhip was thereby gradually effaced”. We do not 
hear, that the catholics attempted to retaliate by employ- 
ing this powerful engine againft their adverfaries, or en- 
deavoured by like arts to expofe that fanatical fpirit, by 
which, it appears, the rcformers were generally actuated, 
Perhaps the people were not difpofed to relith a jeft on 


at that time, have much effeé in England, where fo few perfons had lea 


to read. There were but 500 copies printed of this firit authorized edi 
5 F Pp 


the Bible; a book of which there are now feveral mi 


kingdom. 
! Parliamentary hiftory, vol, iii. P» 1145 m Burnet, vol. i. p.g18. 
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— 14 P. that fide: Perhaps the greater fimplicity and the more 
—— ppiritual abftract worthip of the proteftants, gave lefs hold 
154% to ridicule, which is commonly founded on fenfible re- 
prefentations. It was, therefore, a very agreeable con-. 
ceffion, which the king made to the catholic party, to » 
fupprefs Entirely thefe religious comedies. 

Tus Henry laboured inceffantly, ‘by arguments, 
creeds, and penal ftatutes, to bring his fubjeéts to an 
uniformity in their religious fentiments : But as he en~ 
tered, himfelf, with the greateft earneftnefs, into all thofe 
{cholattic difputes, he encouraged the people, by his ex- 
ample, to apply themfelves to the ftudy of theology ; and 
st was in vain afterwards to expect, however prefent fear 
might reftrain their tongues or pens, that they would cor~ 
dially agree in any fet of tenets or opinions preferibed to 
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he had made him, would 
‘ War with 
rliament, to enable him to profecute that en- Lae = 


th 


from the par 
terprize; but as he did not think it prudent to difcover 
his intentions, that aflembly, conformably to their frugal 
maxims, would underftand no hints; and the king was 
difappointed in his expectations. He continued, how- 
ever, to make preparations for war; and as foon as he 
thought himfelf in a condition to invade Scotland, he 
_ ifhed a manifefto, by which he endeavoured to ee 

his hoftilities. He complained of James’s breach of word, 
in declining the promifed interview ; which was the real 
ground of the quarrel": But in order to give a more f{pe+ 
cious colouring to the enterprize, he mentioned other in- 
juries; namely, that his nephew had granted proteétion to 
fome Englith hots and fugitives, and had detained fome 


territory, which, Henry pretended, belonged to England. 


Rk Bucl 


an, libk14. Drummond in James the fifth, 


O32 He 


XXXIIl1. 
Sid 
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e even revived the old claim to the vaflalage of Scot- 
and, and he fummoned- James to do homage to him as 
ece lord and fuperior. He employed the duke of | 
Norfolk, whom he called the fcourge of the Scots, to 
command in the war; and though James fent the bifhop 


of Aberdeen, and Sir James Learmont of Darfay, to ap- 


peafe his uncle, he would hearken to no terms of accom- 


nodation. While Norfolk was affembling his army at 
Newcaftle, Sir Robert Bowes, attended by Sir Ralph 
Sadler, Sir Ralph Evers, Sir Brian Latoun, and others, 
made an incurfion into Scotland, and advanced towards 
Jedburgh, with an intention of pillaging and deftroying 
that town. ‘The earl of Angus, and George Douglas, 
his brother, who had been fo many years banifhed their 
country, and had fubfifted by Henry’s bounty, joined the 
Englith army in this incurfion; and the forces, com- 
manded by Bowes, exceeded four thoufand men. James 
had not been negligent in his preparations for defence, 
and had pofted a confiderable body, under the command 
of the earl of Huntley, for the protection of the borders. 
Lord Hume, at the head of his vaflals, was haftening to 
join Huntley, when he met with the Englifh army ; and 
an action immediately enfued. During the engagement, 
the forces under Huntley began to appear ; and the Eng- 
lith, afraid of being furrounded and overpowered, took to 
flight, and were purfued by the enemy. Evers, Latoun, 
and fome other perfons of diftintion, were taken pri- 
fonres. A few only of fmall note fell in this {kirmifh °. 
Tur duke of Norfolk, meanwhile, began to move 
from his camp at Newcaftlé ; and being attended by the 
earls of Shrewfbury, Derby, Cumberland, Surrey, Hert- 
ford, Rutland, with many others of the nobility, he ad- 
vanced to the borders. His forces amounted to above 
twenty thoufand men; and it required the utmoft efforts 


© Buchanan, lib. 14, 


of 
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of Scotland to refift fuch a formidable armament. James Ces 
had affembled his whole military force at Fala and Sau- Cy 
trey, and was ready to advance as foon as he fhould be 154 
informed of Norfolk’s invading his kingdom. The Eng- 

lifh paffed the Tweed at Berwic, and marched along the 

banks of the river as far as Kelfo; but hearing that 

James had gathered together near thirty thoufand meny 

they repaffed the river at that village, and retreated into 

their own country ®. The king of Scots, inflamed with 


a defire of military glory, and of revenge on his invaders, 


gave the fignal for purfuing them, saith carrying the war 
into England. He was furprized to find, that his nobi- 
lity, who were in general difaffected on account of the pre- 


ference, which he had given to the clergy, oppofed this 
refolution, and refufed to attend him in his projected en- 
terprize. Enraged at this mutiny, he reproached them 
with cowardice, and threatened vengeance; but ftill re- 
folved, with the forces which adhered to him, to make 
an impreffion on the enemy’s country, He fent ten thou- 
fand men to the weftern borders, who entered England at 
Solway frith ; and he himfelf followed them at a {mall 
diftance, ready to join them upon occafion. Difgutted, 
however, at the refractory difpofition of his nobles, he 
fent a meflage to the army, depriving lord Maxwel, 
their general, of his commiffion, and conferring the com- 


mand on Oliver Sinclair, a private gentleman, who was 


his favourite. The army was extremely difpleafed with 


this alteration, and was ready to difband; when a {mall 
body of Englith appeared, not exceeding 500 men, under 
the command of Dacres and Mufgrave. A panic feized 
the Scots, who immediately took to flight, and were pur- 
fued by the enemy. Few were killed in this rout ; for it 24th Nor. 


\ a: Vidor 
j was no action ; but a great many were taken prifoners, ¢,) way. 
and fome of the principal nobility : Among thefe, the 
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Glencairn; the lords Maxwel, 
a nant, Gzey, who were all 
en in cuftody to different noble- 


ing of this difafter, was afto- 


r 


THe king of s, he 
puree and being al 
as well as enc Sis with a high fpirit, he loft all 


r 
ly of a melancholic difpofi- 


o 


mia of his temper on this difmal occafion. Rage 
againft his nobility, who, he believed, had betrayed 
him ; fhame fora eas by fuch unequal numbers; 4e- 
gret for the paft, fear of the future ; all thefe paffions fo 
wrought upon him, that he would admit of no confola- 
tion, but abandoned himfelf wholly to defpair. His body 
was wafted by fympathy with his anxious mind; and 
even his life began to be thought in danger. He had no 
iffue Jiving ; and hearing that his queen was fafely deli- 
vered, he afked whether fhe had brought him a male or 
female child? Being told, the latter; he turned himfelf 
in his bed: ** The crown came with a woman,” faid he, 
“ and it will.go with one: Many miferies await this 

poor kingdom: Henry will make it his own either by: 

force of arnis or by marriage.” A few days after, he 
expired, in the flower of his age; a prince of confiderable 
virtues and talents; well fitted, by] his vigilance and per= 
fonal courage, for repreffing fhoake diforders, to which his 
kingdom, during that age, was fo much expofed. He 
executed juftice with impartiality and rigour; but as he 
fupported the commonalty and the church againft the ra« 
pine of the nobility, he efcaped not the hatred of that 
order. The proteftants alfo, whom he oppofed,. have 
endeavoured to throw n ny ftains on his. memory; but 
have not been able to fix any confiderable imputation 
upon him $, 


e [O]} at the end of the volume. 


BE i Yo. 


Henry was no fooner informed of his viétory and of ee Ae 
the death of his nephew, than he projected, as James, hls 


had forefeen, the fcheme of uniting Scotland to his own 1543: 
dominions, by marfying his fon, Edward, to the heirefs 
of that kingdom’. He called together the Scottifh no» 


bles, who were his prifoners ; and after reproaching them, 
in fevere terms, for their breach of treaty, as he pretend- 
ed, he began to foiten his tone,’and propofed to them 
this expedient, by which, he hoped, thofe diforders, 

prejudicial to beth fates, would for the future be pre= 


vented. He offeredto beftow on them their liberty with- 
. out ranfom ; and only required* of éheni"* engagements to 
q favour the marriage of the prince of Wales with theit 


young miftrefs, They were eafily prevailed on to give 
their affent to a propofal, which feemed fo natural, and 
fo advantageous to both kingdoms ; and being conducted 
to Newcattle, they delivered to the duke of Norfolk hof= 


tages for their retum, in cafe the intended nuptials were 
a not completed: And they thence proceeded to Scotland 
where they found affairs in fome confufion. 


Me THE pope, obferving his sitar in Scotland to be 


in danger from the fpreading of the new opinions, had 


beftowed on Beaton, the primate, ie dignity of cardinal, 


in order to confer more influence and authority upon him; 
and that prelate had long been eee as prime minifter 
to James, and as the head of that party, which defended 
the ancient privileges and eee of the ecclefiaftics. 
Upon the death of his mafter, this man, apprehenfive of 


the confequences beth to his Baty and to himi felf, endea~ 


voured to keep pofleflion of power ; and for that purpofe, 

he is accufed of executing a deed, which required a high 

degree of temerity. He fe ped, it is faid, a will for the king, 
f 


appointing hit nifelf , and three noblemen more, regents of 


® Stowe, p. 58., Herbert, Burnet, Buchanan, 
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the kingdom during the minority of the infant princefs *+ 
At leaft, for hiftorians are not well agreed in the circum- 
ftances of the fact, he had read to James a paper of that 
import, to which that monarch, during the delirium 
which preceded his death, had given an imperfect aflent 
and approbation t. By virtue of this will, Beaton, had 
put himfelf in poffeffion of the government ; and having 
joined his interefts with thofe of the queen-dowager, he 
obtained the confent of the convention of ftates, and 
excluded the pretenfions of the earl of Arran. 


_ James earl of Arran, of the name of Hamilton, was 
next heir to the crown by his grandmother, daughter of 
James III. ; and on that account feemed beft entitled to 
pofiefs that high office, into which the cardinal had in- 
truded himfelf. The profpec alfo of his fuccefiion after 
a princefs, who was in fuch tender infancy, procured him 
many partizans ; and though his character indicated little 
{pirit, activity, or ambition, a propenfity, which he had 
difcovered for the new opinions, had attached to him all 
the zealous promoters of thofe innovations. By means 
of thefe adherents, joined to the vaflals of his own fami- 
ly, he had been able to make oppofition to the cardinal’s 
adminiftration; and the fufpicion of Beaton’s forgery, 
with the acceffion of the noblemen, who had been pri- 
foners in England, affifted too by fome money, fent 
from London, was able to turn the balance in his favour. 
The earl of Angus and his brother, having taken the pre- 
fent opportunity of returning into their native country, 
oppofed the cardinal with all the eredit of that powerful 
family ; and the maj ority of the convention had now em- 
braced oppofite interefts to thofe which formerly prevailed. 
Arran was declared governor; the cardinal was commit- 


® Sadler’s Letters, p, 251. Spotfwood, p. 71, Buchanan, lib, 15 
* John Knox, Hiftory of the reformation, 
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ted to cuftody under the care of lord Seton ; and a nego- © pe? 
; ite 5 : I 
a ciation was commenced with Sir Ralph Sadler, the Eng-W-+¥p_y 


lith ambaflador, for the marriage of the infant queen with 1543+ 


the prince of Wales. The following conditions were Treaty with 
Sc otland, 


quickly agreed on ; that the queen fhould remain in Scot- 
land till fhe fhould be ten years of age; that fhe fhould 
th then be fent to England to be educated ; that fix Scotch 
noblemen fhould immediately be delivered as hoftages to 


vs Henry ; and that the kingdom, notwithftanding its union 
with England, fhould ftill retain its laws and privileges *. 


By means of thefe equitable conditions, the war between 
the nations, which had, threatened Scotland with fuch dif- 


mal calamities, feemed to be fully compofed, and to be 
changed into perpetual concord and amity. 


Bur the cardinal-primate, having prevailed on Seton 


to reftore him to his liberty, was able, by his intrigues, to 


confound all thefe meafures, which appeared fo well con- 
certed. Heaflembled the moft confiderable ecclefiaftics ; 


: and having reprefented to them the imminent danger, to 
he which their revenues and privileges were expofed, he per- 
fuaded them to collect privately from the clergy a large 
fum of money, by which, if entrufted to his management, 
he engaged to overturn the {chemes of their enemies “. 
Befides the partizans; whom he acquired by pecuniary 
motives, he rouzed up the zeal of thofe, who were at- 
tached to the catholic worfhip; and he reprefented the 


union with England as the fure forerunner of ruin to the 


church and to the ancient religion. The national anti- 


shbours was alfo 


5 


pathy of the Scotch to their fouthern nei 
an infallible engine, by which the cardinal wrought upon 


the people; and though the terror of Henry’s arms, and 


their:own «inability to make refiftance, had procured a 


i 


temporary affent to the alliance and marriage propofed, 


" the fettled habits of the nation produced an extreme aver- 
@ Sir Ralph Sadler’s Lewters, w Buchanan, lib, 15. 


tion 
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gL nemed 3 rain received many in 
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New rup- 
ture. 


ifults from perfons whom the cardi« 
nal had inftigated to commit thofe violences, in hopes of 
bringing on a rupture: But Sadler prudently diflembled 
the matter; and waited patiently, till the day appointed 
for the fg of the ais oe He then ico of 


; but 


ai now taken a a different impref- 

that it was not in his power to compel any of 

; to deliver themfelves as hoftages to the Eng- 

forefeeing the confequence of this refufal, 

a fummons to all thofe who had been prifoners in 

and required them to fulfil the promife, which 

they had given, of returning into cuftody. None of them 

fhowed fo much fentiment of honour, as to fulfil theif 

, except Gilbert Kennedy, earl of Caffilis, 

enry was fo well pleafed with the behaviour of this 

nobleman, that he not only received him gracioufly, but 

honoured him with prefents, gave him his liberty, and 

fent him back to Scotland, with his two brothers, whom 
he had left as hoftages *. 


r On cet 


H1s behaviour of the Scottifh nobles, wei it res 
flected difhonour on the nation, was no f 
the cardinal, who forefaw, that all thefe perfons ‘ect 
now be deeply interefted to maintair helt eae op 
pofition to i 

: pe t 
apply to F and to crave the affiftance of that dn= 
cient ally; F dicts ing the prefent diftreffes of the Scotch na+ 


tion. ~ Thouch the French kine was fully fenfible of his 


intereft in Ave rting Se otland, a deman aid could 


afonable junc+ 
iia his refent- 
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ment againft Charles, had engaged him in a war with Cc aatae 


that potentate; and having made great, though fruitlefs Uy 
efforts during the preceding campaign, he was the more 15438 
difabled at prefent from defending his own dominions, 

much more from granting any fuccour to the Scots, 
Matthew Stuart, earl of Lenox, a young nobleman of a 

great family, was at that time in the French court; and 
Francis, being informed, that he was engaged in ancient 

and hereditary enmity with the Hamiltons, who had mur- 


dered his father, fent him over to his native country, 


fupport to the cardinal and the queen- -mother: And he 


promifed, that a fupply of money, and, if neceflary, even 


military fuccours, thould foon be difpatched after him. 


inft 


him, aTembled his friends, and made an attempt to get 


Arran, the governor, feeing all thefe preparations 


the perfon of the infant queen into his cuftedy ; but be- 
ing repulfed, he was obliged to come to an accommoda- 


tion with his enemies, and to entruft that precious charge 


to four neutral perfons, the heads of potent families, the 


Grahams, Arefkines, Lindfeys, and Levingftones. The 
arrival of Lenox, in the midft of thefe tranfactions, ferved 
to render the vitory of the French party over the Eng- 
lith ftill more undifputable i. 

Tue oppofition, which Henry met with in Scotland Rupture 
from the French intrigues, excited his refentment, and : 
farther confirmed the refolution, which he had 
taken, of breaking with Fra 


with thofe of the emperor. He had other 


>, and of uniting his arms 


; ar 
plaint againft the French king; which, tho 


great importance, yet being recent, were able to over~ 


balance thofe hag injuries, which he had formerly re- 


ccived from, Ch: ad 
engaged to imitate : 
tirely from the fee of Rome 
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c 8 A P. promife in that particular. He was diflatisfied, that Jamies, 
JOS , his nephew, had been allowed to marry, firft Magdalene 
4343. of France, then a princefs of the houfe of Guife; and he 
confidered thefe alliances as pledges, which Francis gave 
of his intentions to fupport the Scots againft the power of 
England *. He had been informed of fome tailleries, 
which the French king had thrown out againft his con- 
duct with regard to his wives. He was difgufted, that 
Francis, after fo many obligations which he owed him, 
had facrificed him to the emperor; and, in the confidence 
of friendfhip, had rafhly revealed his fecrets to that fubtle 
and interefted monarch. And he complained, that regu- 
lar payments were never made of the fums due to him by 
France, and of the penfion, which had been ftipulated, 
Impelled by all thefe motives, he alienated himfelf from 
his ancient friend and confederate, and formed a league 
with the emperor, who earneftly courted his alliance, 
This league, befides ftipulations for mutual defence, con- 
tained a plan for invading France; and the two monarchs 
agreed to enter Francis’s dominions with an army, each 
of twenty-five thoufand men ; and to require that prince 
to pay Henry all the fums which he owed him, and to 
confign Boulogne, Montreuil, Terouenne, and Ardres, 
as a fecurity for the regular payment of his penfion for 
the future: In cafe thefe conditions were rejected, the 
confederate princes agreed to challenge, for Henry, the 
crown of France, or, in default of it, the dutchies of 
Normandy, Aquitaine, and Guienne; for Charles, the 
dutchy of Burgundy, and fome other territories *, That 
they might have a pretence for enforcing thefe claims, 
they fent a meflage to Francis, requiring him to renounce 
his alliance with Sultan Solyman, and to make reparation 
for all the prejudice, which Chriftendom had fuffered from 
that unnatural confederacy. Upon the French king’s re« 
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fufal, war was declared againft him by the allies. It may 
; XXXIU. 


be proper to remark, that the partizans of France obj eftedy 
to Charles his alliance with the heretical king of Eng- 1543 
land, as no lefs obnoxious than that which Francis had 
contracted with Solyman: And they obferved, that this 

league was a breach of that folemn promife, which he 

had given to Clement VII. never to make peace or alli- 

ance with England. 

Wuite the treaty with the emperor was negociating, 224 Jan. 

the king fummoned a new feffion of parliament, in or- shies 
der to obtain fupplies for his projefted war with France. : 
The parliament granted him a fubfidy to be paid in three 
years: It was levied in a peculiar manner ; but exceeded 
not three fhillings in the pound, upon any individual >. 
The convocation gave the king fix fhillings in the pound, 
to be levied in three years. Greater fums were always, 
even during the eftablifhment of the Catholic religion, 
exacted from the clergy than from the laity: Which 
made the emperor Charles fay, when Henry diffolved the 
monafteries, and fold their revenues, or beftowed them on 
his_ nobility and courtiers, that he had killed the hen, 
which brought him the golden eggs *. 

Tue parliament alfo facilitated the execution of the 
former law, by which the king’s proclamations were made 
equal to ftatutes: They appointed, that any nine coun- 
fellors fhould form a legal court for punifhing all difobe- 
dience to proclamations. The total abolition of juries in 
criminal caufes, as well as of all parliaments, feemed, if 


b They who were worth in goods twenty fhillings and upwards to five 
pounds, paid four pence of every pound; from five pounds to ten pounds, 
eight pence; from ten pounds to twenty pounds, fixteen pence 5 from twenty 
and upwards, two fhillings. Lands, fees, and annuities, from twenty fhile 
lings to five pounds, paid eight pence in the pound ; from five pounds to ten 
pounds, fixteen pence; from ten pounds to twenty pounds, two shillings ; 
from twenty pounds and upwards, three fhillings, 
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1umour. It 
*, this feffion, that every fpiritual per- 


o preached or taught contrary to the doétrine con- 


tained in the king’s book, the Erudition of a Chriftian 


mat, oY contrary to any doctrine which he fhould henee- 


forth promulgate, was to be admitted on the firft convic- 


j 
tion to renounce his error; on the fecond, he was re= 


quired to carry a faggot ; which if he refufed to do, or 


fell into a third offenc 72s be burnt. But the 
laity, for the third offe re only to forfeit theit 
goods and chat and to be liable to perpetual impri- 
fonment. Indictments muft be laid within a year after 
the offence, and the prifoner was allowed to bring wit- 
neffes for his exculpation. Thefe penalties were lighter 
than thofe which were formerly impofed on a, denial of 
It was, however, fubjoined in this fta- 
< arricles was ftill in force. But 
king more entirely mafter of his 
it hereafter, at his 
By this 
tained in fubjeétion : So far 
e was invefted, in the fulleft 

leciflative 
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byects were, 
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pialties, exprefsly bound to receive implicitly, whatever 
doétrine he fhould pleafe te recommend to them. 

Tue reformers began to entertain hopes, that this 
great power of the crown might ftill be employed in their 
favour. The king married Catherine Par, widow of Nevil 
lord Latimer; a woman of virtue, and formewhat in- 
clined to the new doétrine. By this marriage, Henry 
confirmed what had formerly been foretold in jeft, that 


he would be obliged to-efpoufe a widow. ‘The king’s 
So o 


Jeague with the emperor feemed a circumftance no lefs fas 
vourable to the catholic party; and thus matters remained 
ftill nearly balanced between the factions. 

Tue advantages, gained by this powerful confederacy 
between Henry and Charles, were inconfiderable during 
the prefent year. The campaign was opened w ith a vic- 
tory, gained by the duke of Cleves, Francis’s ally, over 
the forces of the emperor‘: Francis, in perfon, took the 
field early ; and made himfelf ans without refiftance, 
of the whole dutchy of Luxembourg: He afterwards took 
Landrecy, and added fome eeunecahs to it. Charles, 
having at laft aflembled a powerful army, appeared in the 
Low Countries ; and after taking almoft every fortrefs in 
the dutchy of Cleves, he reduced the duke to fubmit to 
the terms, which he was pleafed to prefcribe to him. 
Being then joined by a body of fix thoufand Englith, 


fat down before Landrec y, and covered the fiege 


e with an 
army of above forty ticutand men. Francis advanced at 
the. head of an army not much inferior ; as if he intended 
to give the emperor battle, or oblige him to raife the 
fieze: But while thefe two rival monarchs were facing 
each other, and all men were in expe€tation of fome great 
event; the French king found means of throwing fuc- 
cour into Landrecy, and having thus effeéted his pur- 
pofe, he fkilfully made a retreat, Charles, finding the 
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» feafon far advanced, defpaired of fuccefs in his enterprize, 
and found it neceflary to go into winter-quarters. 

‘THE vanity of Henry was flattered, by the figure which 
he made in the great tranfaCtions on the continent: But 
the interefts of his kingdom were more deeply concerned 
in the event of affairs in Scotland. Arran, the governor, 
was of fo indolent and unambitious a character, that, had 
he not been {timulated by. his friends and dependants, he 
never had afpired to any fhare in fhe adminiftration; and 
when he found himfelf overpowered by the party of the 
queen-dowager, the cardinal, and the earl of Lenox, he 
was glad to accept of any terms of accommodation, how- 
ever difhonourable. He even.gave them a fure pledge of 
his fincerity, by renouncing the principles of the reform- 
ers, and reconciling himfelf to the Romifh communion 
in the Francifcan church at Stirling. By this weaknefs 
and levity he loft his credit with the whole nation, and ren- 
dered the proteftants, who were hitherto the chief fup- 
port of his power, his mortal enemies. ‘The cardinal ac- 
quired an entire afcendant’in the kingdom: The queen- 
dowager placed implicit confidence in him: The gover- 
nor was obliged to yield to him in every pretenfion: 
Lenox alone was become an obftacle to his meafures, and 
reduced him to fome difficulty, 

‘THE inveterate enmity, which had taken place between 
the families of Lenox and Arran, made the interefts of 

and as the 
cardinal and the French party, in order to engage Lenox 
the more in their caufe, had flattered him with the hopes 
of fucceeding to the crown after their infant fovereign, 
this rivalfhip had tended fill farther to rouze the animo- 


thefe two noblemen entirely incompatible ; 


fity of the Hamiltons. Lenox too had been encouraged 
to afpire to the marriage of the queen-dowager, which 
would have given him fome pretenfions to the regency 5 


. and as he was become afluming, on account of the fer- 


yices, 


which he had. rendered 


found, that, fince he muft chufe between the { 
of Lenox and that of Arran, t leman; who 
was more eafily governed, and 
prefent authority, Was in every 
order to temove the former, after the.eafic 


noxious 1 


nner, he wrote to Francis, with who: 


entire credit, by means of the duke of Guife, father 


-} £ 
the quee n-dowager ; and after prai Lng Lenox. for. his paft 


fervices, he reprefented.,the ‘prefent. difficulties and obs 
{i “ | ee | wer fy 4 the } vee fe 4 
tiructiens, which he occafioned in the.adminiftration, and 


to France, where he en- 


great credit and. large. pofleffions:,, But the impa= 


ttain his purpofes. allowed. not this 
political artifice leifure to operate, Finding that he was 
not likely to fucceed in his pretenfions tothe queen- 
dc ', and that Arran prevailed in every conteft, he 


to Dur 


athisd Vv 


~ . oie 
urton, the governor of which was entirely 
? i 7 


1e entered into.a fecre et correfp pale 


e:Enelifh court ; and he fummoned his vat 


d 
tizans to‘attend him. All thofe who were inclined to the 


prote tant: religion, or were on any account difcontenteds 


1? ee oe Ts Se vo thee 
iS adminiftration; now re 


with the cardina 
as the head of their party ; and they readil 
tender of their fervices. In.a little time; he had 
an atmy of ten thoufand men, and he.thr 


truction, The cardi 


mies with immediate d 
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he forefaw, that Lenox.could not lon 


army, and he endeavoured to. gain 
negociation with him. -. He feduced his 
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cH A P.his arms, arid to accept of an accommodation with the 
Gua governor and: the cardinal. Prefent peace was reftored; 
1543» ut no confidence took place between the parties. Lenox, 
fortifying his caftles, and putting himfelf in a pofture of 
defence, waited the arrival of Englifh fuccours, from 
whofe affiftance alone he expected to obtain the fuperio- 

rity over his enemies. 
__ 1544 Wrute the winter feafon reftrained Henry from mili- 
capo ag tary operations, he fummoned a new parliament ; in whieh 
ore a law was pafled, fuch as he was pleafed to diate, with 
regard to the fuceeffion of the crown. After declaring, 
that the prince of Wales, or any of the king’s male iffue, 
were firft and immediate heirs to the crown, the parlid- 
ment reftored the two princefles, Mary and Elizabeth, to 
their right of fucceffion. This feemed a reafonable piece. 
of juftice, and corrected what the king’s former violence 
had thrown into confufion; but it was impoffible for 
Henry to do any thing, how laudable foever, without be- 
traying, in fome circumftance, his ufual extravagance and 
caprice: Though he opened the way for thefe two prin- 
“eefles to mount the throne, he would not allow the atts 
to be reverfed, which had declared them illegitimate ; he 
made the parliament confer on him a power of ftill ex- 
cluding them, if they refufed to fubmit to any conditions, 
which he fhould be pleafed to impofe; and he required 
them to enaé, that, in default of his own iffue, he might 
difpofe of the crown, as he pleafed, by will or letters pa- 
tent. He did not probably forefee, that, in proportion as 
he degraded the parliament, by rendering it the paffive 
inftrument of his variable and violent inclinations, he 
taught the people to regard all its aéts as invalid, and 
thereby defeated even the purpofes, which he was fobent 

to attain. 


. 


AN 
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Aw act paffed, declaring that the king’s ufual ftile © fag 
fhould be “ Kino of England, France, and Ireland 
| 5 5S > r) ee | 


*¢ defender of the faith, and on earth the fupreme head #544 
; “of the church of England and Ireland.” Tt feemed a 
. palpable inconfiftency, to retain the title of Defender of 
the faith, which the fee of Rome had conferred on him 
for maintaining its caufe againft Luther; and yet fubjoin 


his ecclefiaftical fupremacy, in oppofition to the claims of 
that fee. 

Aw act alfo paffed, for the remiffion of the debt, which 
the king had lately contra&ted by asgeneral loan, levied 
upon the people. It will eafily be believed, that, after 
the former a of this kind, the loan was not entirely 


voluntary &. But there was a peculiar circumftance, at- 
tending the prefent ftatute, which none but Henry would 
have thought of; namely, that thefe who had already got 
paymient, either in whole or in part, fhould refund the 
fums to the exchequer. 


THE oaths, which Henry impofed for the fecurity of 
his ecclefiaftical model, were not more reafonable than his 
other meafures. All his fubjects of any diftinétion had 
already been obliged to renounce the pope’s fupremacy ; 
but as the claufes to which they fwore had not been 
deemed entirely fatisfactory, another oath was impofed ; 
and it was added, that all thofe who had taken the for- 
mer oaths, fhould be underftood to have taken the new 
one’. A ftrange fuppofition! to reprefent men as bound 
by an oath, which they had never taken. 

THE moft commendable law, to which the parliament 
gave their fanction, was that by which they mitigated the a 
ai Taw of the fix articles, and enacted, that no perfon fhoul 


be put to his trial upon an accufation concerning any of 


mL the offences comprized in that fanguinary ftatute, except 


on the oath of twelve perfons before commiffioners autho- 
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and that no perfon fhould be'ar- 

ted or committed to ward for any fuch offence before 
; preacher, accufed of {peaking in 
articles, muft be indicted 

experienced the limits of his autho- 

anded fubfidies, however moderate, 

, and, therefore, not to hazard are 

fufal, he made no mention this {effion of a fupply : But 
as his wars both with France and Scotland, as well as 
his ufual prodigality, had involved him in great expence, 
he had recourfe to other methods of filling his exchequer. 
Notwithftanding the former abolition of his debts, he yet 
required new loans’ from his fubjeéts : And he enhanced 
gold from forty-five fhillings to forty-eight an ounce $ 
and filver from three fhillings and nine pence to four fhil- 
lings. His pretence for this innovation, was to prevent 
the money from being exported; as if that expedient 
could anywife ferve the purpofe. He even coined fomeé 
bafe money, and ordered it to be current by proclamation, 
He named commiffioners for levying a benevolence, and 
he extorted about feventy thoufand pounds by this expe- 
dient’” Read, alderman of London‘, a man fomewhat 
advanced in years, having refufed to contribute his fhare, 
or not Coming up to the expectation of the commiffioners, 
was inrolléd as a foot foldier in the Scottifh wars, and was 
there'taken prifoner. Roach, who had -been equally re- 
fractory, was thrown into prifon, and obtained not his 
liberty but by paying a large compofition’*. Thelé 
powers of the prerogative, (which at that time pafied un- 
queftioned) the compelling of any man to ferve in any 
office, and the imprifoning of any man during pleafure, 
not to mention the practice of extorting loans, rendered 
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the fovereign, in a manner, abfolute mafter of the perfon 
znd property of every individual. 
nt a fleet and army to in- 


vade Scotland. The fleet confifted of near two hu 


Ear ty this year the king 


veflels, and carried on board ten thoufand men. Dud- 


ley lord Lifle commanded the fea forces; the earl of 
Hertford the land. The troops were difembarked near 
Leith ; and after difperfine a {mall body which oppofed 


and then. 


them, they took that town without r 
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marched to Edinburgh. The gates were foon beat down 
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(for little or no refiftance was made); and the Englith 
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firit pillaged, and then fet fire to the city. The r 
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joined by a new body under Evers 


the eait marches, he jaid wafte the whole country, burned 
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ton and Dunba a 
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and deftroyed Hadding 


into Er 


turned them againft Lenox, who was 
Tha 


a corref pondence with the en emy. 


p Sd re N re . J 
s obliged to fly into England; 


making fome refiftance, 
where Henry {fe 


him, and even gave him 


his niece, lady In. re- 
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oe | : ar os 1h font 
turn, Lenox ftipulated conditioz h, had he-been 
able to execute them, he muft have reduced his country 
to total fervitude i, 


HeEnry’s policy was blamed in this fudden and violent 


incurfion ; by which he inflamed the paffions, of the Scots, 
without fubduing their fpirit ; and it was commonly faid, 


that he did too much, if he intended to folicit an ete 


and too little, if he meant a conqueft ™,. But the reafo 

of his. recalling the troops fo. foon, .was his atte 
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CH A P. to carry on a projected enterprize againft France, in which 


XXXII, 


w——~— he intended to employ the whole force of his kingdom, 


1544s 


24th July. 
Campaign 
in France, 


He had concerted a plan with the emperor, which threat. 
éned the total ruin of that monarchy, and muff, as a hee 
ceflary confequence, have involved the ruin of England, 
Thefe two princes had agreed to invade France with 
forces amounting to above a hundred thoufand men: 
Henry engaged to fet out from Calais: Charles from the 
Low Countries: They were to enter on no fiege; but 
leaving all the frontier towns behind them, to march di- 
rectly to Paris, where they were to join their forces, 
and thence to proceed to the entire conqueft of the king- 
dom.” Francis could not oppofe, to'thefe formidable pre- 
parations, much above forty thoufand men. 

Hewry, having appointed the queen regent during his 
abfence, pafied over to Calais with thirty thoufand men, 
accompanied by the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, Fitza- 
Jan earl of Arundel, Vere earl of Oxford, the earl of Sur= 
rey, Paulet lord St. John, lord Ferrers of Chartley, lord 
Mountjoy, lord Grey of Wilton, Sir Anthony Brown, 
Sir Francis Bryan, and the moft flourifhing nobility and 
gentry of his kingdom. The Englifh army was foon 
joined by the caunt de Buren, admiral of Flanders, with ten 
thoufand foot, and four thoufand horfe; and the whole 
compofed an army, which nothing on that frontier was 
able to refift. ‘The chief force of the French armies was 
drawn to the fide of Champagne, in order to oppofe the 
imperialifts. 

‘THE emperor, with an army of near fixty thoufand 
men, had taken the field much earlier than Henry ; and 
not to lofe time, while he waited for the arrival of his 
confederate, he fat down before Luxembourg, which was 
furrendered to him: He thence proceeded to Commercy 
on the Meufe, which he took: Ligny met with the fame 
fate; He next laid fiege to St. Difier on the Marne, which, 

though 
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though a weak place, made a brave refiftance, under theC HA P, 


a XXXUL 
count of Sancerre, the governor, and the fiege was pro- , ; 
tracted beyond expectation. 15446 


THE emperor was employed before this town at the 
time the Englifh forces were aflembled in Picardy. Henry, 
either tempted by the defencelefs condition of the French 
frontier, or thinking that the emperor had firft broken his 
engagement, by forming fieges, or, perhaps, forefeeing at 


laft the dangerous confequences of entirely fubduing the 
French power, inftead of marching forward to Paris, fat 


down before Montreuil and Boulogne. The duke of Nor- 
bh folk commanded the army before Montreuil: The king 
himfelf that before Boulogne. Vervin was governor of 
the latter place, and under him Philip Corfe, a brave old 
mm foldier, who encouraged the garrifon to defend themfelves 
to the laft extremity againft the Englifh. He was killed r4th Sept, 
during the courfe of the fiege, and the town was imme- 
diately furrendered to Henry by the cowardice of Vervin; 
who was afterwards beheaded for this difhonourable capi- 
tulation. 

Durinc the courfe of this fiege, Charles had taken St. 
Difier ; and finding the feafon much advanced, he began 
to hearken to a treaty of peace with France, fince all his 


{chemes for fubduing that kingdom were likely to prove 


abortive. In order to have a pretence for deferting his 
ally, he fent a meffenger to the Englifh camp, requiring 


Henry immediately to fulfil his engagements, and to meet 


him with his army before Paris. Henry replied, that he 
was too far engaged in the fiege of Boulogne to raife it 
be with honour, and that the emperor himfelf had firft 
broken the concert by befieging St. Difier. ‘This anfwer 
ferved Charles as a fufficient reafon for concluding a peace .¢4n sept, 


with Francis, at Crepy, where no mention was made of 
ot England. He ftipulated to give Flanders as a dowry to 
his daughter, whom he agreed to marry to the duke of 

R 4 Orleans, 
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CH A P. Orleans, Francis’s fecond fon ; and Francis, in return, 
XXXII. 

—) withdrew his troops from Piedmont and Savoy, and ‘ree 

4544 nounced all claim to Milan, ‘Naples, and other territo- 

fies in Italy. This peace, fo advantageous to Francis, 

was procured, partly by the decifive victory obtained in 

he beginning of the campaign by the count of Anguyen 

over the imperialifts at Cerifolles in Piedmont, partly by 

the-emperor’s. great defire to turn his arms againft the 

int princes in Germany. ~ Charles ordered his 

troops to feparate from the Englifh in Picardy; ahd 

enry, finding himfelf obliged to raife the fiege of Mons 

treuil, returned into England. This campaign ferved, 


populace, as matter of preat triumphs ‘but all 
men of fenfe concluded, that the king had, 4s in all his 


former Penis enterprizes, made, at a great expenee, an 
acquifition, which was of no importance, 

Tug war with Scotland, meanwhile, was conducted 
feebly, and with various fuccefs. Sir Ralph Evers, now 
lord Evers, and Sir Bryan Latoun, made ani nroad into 
that kingdom ;. and having laid wafte the counties of 
Tiviotdale'and the Merfe, they proceeded to the abbey 
of Coldingham, which they took poffeffion of, and forti- 
fied. The governor aflembled an army of eight thoufand 
men, in order to diflodge them’from this poft ; but he had 
no fooner opened his iene before the place, than a fud- 
den panic feized him; he left the army, and fled to Dunbar. 
He complained of the mutiny of his troops, and pretended 
to be afraid left they fhould deliver him into the hands 
of the Englith : But his own unwarlike fpirit was ge ene- 
rally believed to have been the motive of this difhonour- 
able Hight. ‘The Scottifh army, upon the departure of 
their general, immediately fell into confufion ; ; and had 
not Angus, with a few of hig retainers, brought off the 
a and protected their rear, the Englith might hav¢ 

ned great advantages over thee: Evers, elated with 
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this fuccefs, boafted to Henry, that he had conquered 
‘ 


all Scotland to the Forth ; 


; and he claimed a reward for 


this important fervice. The duke of Norfolk, who knew 


with what difficulty fuch acquifitions eat be main- 


tained againft a warlike enemy, advifed the king to grant 
him, as his reward, the conquefts of which he boafted 
fo highly. The next inroad made by the Enghith, fhew- 
ed the vanity of Evers’s hopes. This general led about 
five thoufand men into ‘Tiviotdale; and was employed 


in ravaging that country 


him, that fome Scotch forces appeared near the abbey of 
Melrofs. Angus had roufed the governor to more acti- 
vity ; and a proclamation being iffued for pe the 


treops of the neighbouring count 


confiderable body 


had repaired to oppofe the iknaaes Lefly, 


fon of the earl of Roth with 


ined the army 
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s0me voluntiers from £ 


| he infpired courage into 


the whole, as well by this acceffion of force, as by his 


perfonal br 


ity. In order to bri 
troops to the necefiity of @ fteady defence, the 


Scottifh 


leaders ordered all tl to difmc 


; nt; and they 
refolved to wait, on fome high grounds near Ancram, the 
affault of the Englifh. The 
had taught them too much to defpife the enemy, thought, 


I nglith; whofe apse’ 


; 


when they faw the Scotch ndfes | led off the field, that the 


whole army 


ed to “attack 
them. ‘The 
ing favoured by the advanta 
by the furprize of the E no refift- 


ance, they foon > flight, and purfued them with 


confiderable flauchter. Evers and Latoun’ were both 
killed, and above a thoufa *n were made: prifoners. 
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fent over a body of auxiliaries, to the number 


of three thoufand five hundred men, under the command 
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O38 A es Montgomery, lord of Lorges*, Reinforced by thefe 
wr fuccours, the governor Gite’ an army of fifteen 
#5#5* thoufand men at Haddingten, and marched thence to 
ravage the eaft borders of England. He laid all watte 
wherever he came; and having met with no confiderable 
refiftance, he retired into his own country, and difband- 
ed his army. ‘The earl of Hertford, in revenge, com: 
mitted ravages on the middle and weft marches; and the 
war on both fides was fignalized rather, by the ills in- 
flicted on the enemy, than by any confiderable “on 
gained by either party. 

‘Tue war likewife between France and England was 
not diftinguifhed this year by any memorable event, 
Francis had equipped a fleet of above two hundred fail, 
befides gallies; and having embarked fome land forces 
on board, he fent them to make a defcent in England }, 
They failed to the Ifle of Wight, where they found the 
Englifh fleet lying at anchor in St. Helen’s, It confifted 
not of above a hundred fail; and the admiral thought 
it moft advifable to remain*in that road, in hopes of 
drawing the French into the narrow channels and rocks, 
which were unknown to them. The two fleets cannon- 
aded each other for two days’; and except the finking 
of the Mary Rofe, one of ‘the largeft fhips of the Eng; 
lifh fleet, the damage on both fides was inconfiderable, 
The French landed troops in the Ifle of Wight, and 
ravaged the open country; but being repulfed by the 
militia, they retired to their fhips, which foon after fet 
fail for France. They were again driven by the wind 
on the coaft of England, where they met with the Eng- 
lifh ficet ; and a new cannonading enfued, which proved 
no more decifive than the foregoing. It was indeed 
fcarcely poffible, that a fleet at that time could, without 

* Buchanan, lib, 15, Drummond, 1 Beleair, Memoires du 
Bellay, 

boarding, 
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boarding, gain any confiderable advantage over an ene-C_H A P. 
aS os CRN XXXII, 

my. ‘The cannon were commonly fo ill ferved, that ayi_ ; 

French writer of memoirs ® obferves, as a circumftance 1545 

fomewhat fingular, that each of thefe numerous fleets, in 

an engagement of two hours, fired full three hundred fhot. 


One fmall veflel in our time could, without difficulty, 


do thrice as much. 


a FRawncis’s chief intention, in equipping fo great a 


fleet, was to prevent the Englifh from throwing fuccours 
into Boulogne, which he intended to befiege ; and for 


that purpofe, he ordered a fort to be built, by which he 
propofed to block up the harbour. After a confiderable 


lofs of time and money, the fort was found fo ill con- 


ftruGted, that he-was obliged to abandon it; and though 


he had affembled, on that frontier, an army of near 


I forty thoufand men, he was not able to effect any con- : 
fiderable enterprize. He broke into the territory of 
a Oye, a {mall country, which lies near Calais, and which 


commonly ferved to fupply the garrifon with provifions ; 
and he laid it entirely wafte by fire and fword. Several 
fkirmifhes enfued between the French and Englifh, in 
one of which the duke of Aumale received a remarkable 
wound. A lance ran into his head between his eye and 
nofe ; and notwithftanding that the lance broke, and the 
head of it remained in the wound, he was not difmount- 
ed by fo violent a fhock; and the head of the lance be~ 
ing extracted by a fkilful furgeon, Aumale afterwards 
recovered, and rendered himfelf extremely famous under 
the name of duke of Guife, Henry, in order to defend 
his pofleffions in France, had levied fourteen thoufand 
Germans ; who, having marched to Fleurines in the 
bifhopric of Liege, found that they could advance no 
farther. The emperor would not allow them a paflage 
through his dominions: They received intelligence of a 


m De Langey, 
ba fuperior 
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AG - fuperior army on the fide of France ready to intércept 
_—— them’: Want_of occupation and of pay. foon produced a 
4545* mutiny among them: And having feized the Englifh 
commiffaries asa. fecurity for arrears,” they retreated 
into their own country... There feems to, have been 
fome want of forefight in this expenfive armament. 
THE great expence of thefe two wars, maintained by 
Henry, obliged him to fummon a new parliament: >? Phe 
commons granted him a fubiidy, payable in’ two years, 
of two*ihillines a*~ pound ‘on land *: «The fpirituality 
voted -him fix fhillings a pound. But the parliament, 
apprehenfive left more demands fhould be made upon 
them, endeavoured to fave themfelves by a very extraor- 
dinary liberality of other people’s property: By one 
vote they beftowed on the king allithe revenues of the 
univerfities, as well as of the chauntries, free Chapels %, 
and hofpitals. Henry was pleafed with this conic 
as it’encreafed his power; but he had no intention to 
rob learning of all her endowments ; and he “foon took 
care to inform the univerfities, that he meant not to 
touch their revenucs. Thus thefe ancient and celebrated 
eftablifiments owe their exiftence to the generofity of the 
king, not to the prote&tion of this fervile and proftitute 
parliament, 


Tue proftitute fpirit of the parliament farther appeared 


in the ‘preamble of a ftatute P ; in which they recognize 


" Thofe who poffefed goods or money, above five pound and below 
ten, were to pay-cight pence @ pound: Thofé above ten pound, a 
fhilling. 

© Achavntry was a little church, chapel, or particular altar in fome ca- 
thedral church, &c, endowed with lands or other revenues for the main- 
tainance of one or more priefts, daily to fay mafs or perform divine fervice, 
for the ufe of the founders, or fuch others as they appointed : Free chapels 


were independant on any church, and endowed for much the fame puspofe ap 
the former. “Jacob’s. Law Di&, 


P 97 Hen. VIII, ¢, 17. 
the 
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the king to have-always been, by the word of God, fui+ pao Sg 
preme head of the church of England ; and acknowledge, ¢ ; 


that archbifhops, bifhops, and other ecclefiaftical perfons, 1545- 


have no.manner of jurifdiction but by his royal mandate : 
To him alone, fay they, and fuch perfons‘as he*fhall ap- 
point, full power and authority is given from above to 


hear and determine all manner of caufes ecclefiaftical, 
i and to correct all: manner of herefies, errors; vices, and 


fins whatfoever. No mention is here made of the con- 


currence of a convocation, or even of a parliament) “His 
proclamations are in effect acknowledced'to ha 
the force of law, but the authority of revelation ;: and by 


his royal power he might regulate the actions of men, con 
hy troul their words, and even direct their inward fentiments 
ist and opinions. 
‘THe king made in perfon a fpeech to the parliament 24' 
on proroguing them ; “in“which; after thanking them for 
1, equalled 


“2 


ae their loving attachment ‘to him, which, he fa 
what was ever'paid by their anceftors to any king of Bng- 
tn Jand, he complained of their diffenfions, we and 
animofities in. religion. He told them, that the feveral 
te pulpits*were become a kind of batteries againft each other; 
and that one preacher called another here ind ‘anabap- 
tift, which was retaliated»by the dpprobrious rie otg 

of papift and hypocrite: ‘That he had permitted his people 
the ufe of the Scriptures, not in order to furnifh them with 


materials for difpute ‘and railing, but t 
them to inform their confciences and inftruét their‘chil- 


dren and families: That ‘it grieved his heart to find how 


that precious jewel was proftituted, by being introduced 
into the converfation of every < ‘jchaute and tavern, and 
employed as a pretence for dae ing the fpiritual and lecal 
paftors: And that he was forry to obferve, that the word 


of God, while it was the objes of fo'much anxious fpe- 
culation, had very little influence on their-practice ; and . 


that, 
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€ H A P. that, though an imaginary knowledge fo much abounded, 

XXXII ; ica i 4 0. The kj 
iy charity was daily going to decay %. ¢ king gave good 
3545 advice; but his own example, by encouraging fpecula. 
tion and difpute, was ill fitted to promote that peaceable 


fubmiffion of opinion, which he recommended, 


Henry employed in military preparations the money 
granted by parliament; and he fent over the earl of Hert- 
ford, and lord Lifle, the admiral, to Calais, with a body 
of nine thoufand men, two thirds of which confifted of + 
foreigners. . Some fkirmifhes of fmall moment enfued 
with the French ; and no hopes of any confiderable pros 
grefs could be entertained by either party. Henry, whofe, 
animofity againft Francis was not violent, had given fuf- 
ficient vent to his humour by this fhort war ; and find. 
ing, that, from his great encreafe in corpulence and de- 
cay in ftrength, he could not hope for much longer life, 
he was defirous of ending a quarrel, which might prove 
dangerous to his kingdom during a minority. Francis 
likewife, on his part, was not averfe to peace with Eng- 
land; becaufe, having lately loft his fon, the duke of 
Orleans,“ he revived his ‘ancient claim upon Milan, and 
forefaw, that hoftilities muft foon, on that account, 

qth Jone. break out between him and the emperor. _Commiffioners, 

Peace with - 

France and therefore, having met at Campe, a fimall place between 

Scotland, Ardres and Guifnes, the articles were: foon agreed on, 
and the peace figned by them. The chief conditions 
were, that Henry fhould retain Boulogne during eight 
years, or till the former debt due by Francis fhould be 
paid. This debt was fettled at two millions of livres, 
befides a claim of 500,000 livres, which was afterwards 
to be adjufted. Francis took care to comprehend Scot- 
land in the treaty. Thus all that Henry obtained by a 
war, which coft him above one million three hundred 


4 Hall, fol. 261, Herbert, p. 534. 
and 
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and forty thoufand pounds fterling', was a bad andacharee- © HA PB 
i : - as XAXUM 

able fecurity for a debt, which was not a third of the value. ‘ 


THE king, now freed from all foreign wars, had lei- 154% 


fure to give his attention to domeftic affairs ; particularly 
to the eftablifhment of uniformity in opinion, on which 
he was fo intent. Though he allowed an Enelith trant- 
hen lation of the Bible, he had hitherto been very careful to 
14? keep the mafs in Latin; but he was at laf prevailed on 
to permit, that the Litany, a confiderable part “of the 


fervice, fhould be celebrated in the vulgar tongue; and 


by this innovation, he excited anew the hopes of the re+ 
formers, who had been fomewhat difcouraged by the 
fevere law of the fix articles. One petition of the new 
Litany was a prayer to fave us from the tyranny. of the 
bifhop of Rame, and from all his deteftable enormities. Cran 
mer employed his credit to draw Henry into farther inno- 
vations ; and he took advantage of Gardiner’s abfence, 


who was fenton an embafly to the emperor: But Gar+ 
diner, having writ to the king, that, if he carried his 


eppofition againft the catholic religion to greater extres 


mities, Charles threatened to break off all commerce with 
him, the fuccefs of Cranmer’s projeéts was for fome time 
retarded, Cranmer loft this year the moft fincere and 
powerful friend that he poflefled at court; Charles Bran- 
don, duke of Suffolk: The queen-dowager of France, 
confort to Suffolk, had died fome years before. This 
nobleman is one inftance, that Henry was not altogether 
incapable of a cordial and fteady friendfhip ; and Suffolk 
feems to have been entirely worthy of the favour, which, 
from his earlieft youth, he had enjoyed with his matter. 
The king was fitting in council when informed of Suf 
folk’s death ; and he took that opportunity both to ex- 
prefs his own forrow for the lofs, and to celebrate the 
merits of the deceafed. He declared, that, during the 


t Herbert, Stowe, 


whole 
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C HAP.whole courfe of their friendfhip, his brother-in-law 
a ted never made one attempt to injure an adverfary, and 
1546. had never whifpered a word to the difadvantage of any 
perfon.. ‘‘ Is there any of you, my lords, who can fay 
6< as much?” When. the. king fubjoined thefe words; 
he looked round in all their faces, and faw that confufion, 
which the confcioufnefs of fecret guilt naturally threw 
upon them *. 
Cranmer himéelf, when bereaved of this fupport, 
was the more,.expofed to thofe cabals of the courtiers, 
which the oppofition in party and religion, joined to the 
ufual motives of intereft, rendered fo frequent among 
Henry’s minifters and counfellors. The catholics took 
hold of the king by his paffion for orthodoxy ; and they 
reprefented to him, thaty if his laudable zeal for inforce- 
ing the truth met with no greater fuccefs, it was altoge- 
ther owing to the primate, whofe example and encourage 
ment were} ‘in reality, the fecret fupports of herefy: 
Henry, feeing the point. at which they aimed, feigned a 
compliance, and defired the council to make enquiry into 
Cranmer’s conduct; promifing that, if: he were found 
guilty; he would commit: him to prifon, and bring him 
to. condign punifhment. Every body now confidered 
the primate as loft; and his old friends, from mercenary 
views, as well-as the oppofite party, from animofity, be- 
gan.to thow him marks of negleét arid-difregard. He 
was obliged to ftand feveral hours among the lacqueys at 
the door*of the council-chamber, before he could be ad- 
mitted’; and when he was-at’ laft called in, he was told, 
that they had determined to fend him to the Tower. 
Cranmer faid, that he appealed to the king himfelf; and 
finding his appeal difregarded, he produced a ring, which 
Henry had given him as apledge of favour and protection 
The council were confounded ; and when they came be« 


8 Coke’s Inf. cap, 99» 


erme 


t. I 
tCiMs, 


fore the king, he reproved them in the 


and told them, that he was well. a 1 with Cran- 

mer’s merit, as well as with their ; tyeand envy 

But he was determined to crufh all their cabals. and to 
> 


teach them, by the fevereft difcipline, fi 


thods were ineffe@ual 


NAY, 4 oe B = . 
» 4 more dutiful concurrence in pro- 


moting his fervice. Norfolk, who was Cranmer’s capital 


enemy, apologized for their conduét, and faid, that their 
only intention was to fet the primate’s innocence in a full 
light, by bringing him to an open 


ne S k 


And Tenry 


obliged them him, 1 fign of their cor- 
py pe ene t ities — 
uld temper of Cranmer ren- 


dered this agreement more fincere on his part, than is 


ufual in fuch forced compliances *, 


Bur though Henry’s favour for Cranmer rendered 


fruitlefs all accufations againft him, his pride and. pee- 


vithne(fs, irritated by his declining ftate of health impelled 
’ ) & > Unf 


him to punifh with freth f verity all others, who prefum- 


ed to entertain a different opinion from himfelf, particu- 
larly in the capital poi 


of the real prefence. Anne 
Afcue, a young woman of meri 


as well as beauty ", who 


had great connexions with the chief ladies at court, and 
§ 


with the queen herfelf, was accufed of dogmatizing on 


that delicate article ; and Henry, inftead of fhewing in- 
dulgence to the weaknefs of her fex and age,’ was but the 


more provoked, that a womaz 


theological fentiments. 
ner’s menaces to make 


qualified it with fome ref 


zealous prelate. Shi 


employed herfelf in c 
which fhe fortified her ref 
extremity rather than 1 


t Burnet, vol. i, p. 243, 144 
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wrote to the king, and told him, that, as to 
Supper, fhe believed as much as Chrift him- 
ind as much of his divine doctrine as 

But while the could 

re an affent. to the king's 

on availed her nothing, and 

frefh infult. The chancellor, 


eeded Audley, and who was 

tholic party, was fent to examine 

patrons at court, and the great la- 

dies- who: were = rdence with her: But fhe 
friends, and would 

torture in the moft 

continued ftill refolute im pre- 

rs“ add an extraordinary 

cellor, who ftood by, or- 

etch the rack ftill 

ipliance with the 

im ; but met witha 

: Upon which that magiftrate, who was other- 


of merit, 


rack, and drew it fo vio- 
funder. Her con- 


fecutors, and 


were conducted 
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eat 


1d been con- 
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the chancellor fent to inform them, that-their pardon wa 
ready drawn and fiened, and fhould inftantly be civen 


fh them, if they would merit it by a recantation. “They 1546 
Ft only regarded this offer as a new ornament to their crown 


of martyrdom ; and they faw with trar iquillity the execu- 


tioner kindle the flames, which.confumed them. Wrio- 


thefely did not confider, that this public and noted fitua- 

iy tion interefted their honour the more to maintain a fteady 
perfeverance, 

; ‘THOUGH the fecrec id fidelity of Anne Afcue faved 


the queen from this peril, that, princefs foon after fell int 


a new aN from which. the very narrowly oa 
An ulcer had broken out in the | king’s leg, whi 1, added 


to his « extreme corpulency and his bad habit of bod: > be- 


gan both to threaten his life, and to render him, eyen 
more than Pome eevifh and paffionate. ‘The queen, 


during this time, attended him with the moft tender and 


dutiful care, and e: 


2voured, Reet every foothing art and 
compliance, to allay thofe * humour, to which 
? 4 > 


he was become {fo fubject, 


verfation was theolo 


weaas vs Lr ae 
wALCLING, Whole good 
& 
ms 


fenfe enabled her any fubject, was fre- 


quently engaged in the and 


inclined. to the principles of the reforn 
war 


Cafions. Henry, rovoked, that 
fume to differ from him, complained of 
to Gardiner, who gladly lai € 
inflame the quarrel, He 


cern for preferving 


reprefented, that the 


was chaftifed, and the more near to his perfon, the greater 


terror would the exa 


. Pru > ond the 
into every one, and the 


more glorious would the 


Fhe chancellor, being cor 
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zeal. to fecond thefe topics ; and Henry, hurried 


>\] 


| 


by his own impetuous temper, and encouraged by his 

ifellors, went fo far as to order articles of impeach- 
ment to be drawn up againft his confort. Wriothefely 
ct his commands ; and foon after brought the pa- 


per to him to For as it was high treafon to 


eis f een, he might otherwife have 
been queftioned for his temerity. y fome means, this 


ant paper ell into the hands of one of the queen’s 


) 
1] 


friends, who immediately carried the intelligence to 
her. She was fenfible of the extreme danger, to which 
i of being able, 


& 


fhe was expofed ; but did not 
by her prudence and addrefs, el to anal the efforts 


of her enemies. She f 
and found him in a more ferene “difpofition than fhe 
had reafon to expect. He entered on the fubjett, 
which was fo familiar to him; and he feemed to chal- 
lenge her to an argument in divinity. She gently de- 
clined the converfation, So remarked, that fueh pro- 
found fpeculations were ‘ll faited to the natural imbecil- 
lity of her fex. Women, fhe faid, by their firft creation, 
were made fubject to men : The male was created after 
the image of God; the female after the image of the 
male: It belonged to the hufband to chufe principles for 
his wife; the wife’s duty was, in all cafes, to adopt im- 
y the fe ntiments of her hufband: And as to herfelf, 
it was doubly her duty, being bleft ith a hufband, who 
was qualified. by! nis judgment ees learning, not on ly to 
j isown family, but for the moft wife 
rnation. ‘* Not fo! by St. Mary,” 
you are now become a docter, Kate; 


ed to cive than receive inftruction.” She 
fhe was fenfible how little fhe was in- 
; that thoug oe ufually decl lined not 
iblime, when propofed by 


converfation, however ft 


sefty. fhe well knew, that her conce] stions could 


5 ferve 


——_ 
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ferve to no other purpofe than to give him a little mo-C HA P. 


mentary amufement ; that fhe found the converfation apt 
to languifh when not revived by fome oppofition, and fhe 
had ventured fometimes to feign a contrariety of fenti- 
ments, in order to give him the pleafure of refuting her ; 
and that fhe alfo propofed, by this innocent artifice, to 
engage him into topics, whence, fhe had obferved by fre- 


quent experience, that fhe reies profit and inftruction, 
*° And is it fo, fweetheart?’’ replied the king, ** then we 
are perfect friends again.” He embraced her with 


great affection, and fent her away with aflurances of his 


protection and kindnefs. Her enemies, who knew nothing 
of this fudden change; prepared next day to convey her 
to the Tower, purfuant to the king’s warrant. Henry and 

Catherine were converfing amicably in the garden, when 
the chancellor appeared with forty of the purfuivants. 
‘The king {poke to him at fome diftance from ‘her ; and 
feemed to expoftulate with him in the fevereft manner : 
She even overheard the terms of knave, fool, and Leaf, 
which he very liberally beftowed upon that magiftrate 3 
and then ordered him to depart his prefence. She after- 
wards interpofed to mitigate his anger: He faid to her, 
“© Poor foul! you know not how ill intitled this man 
*¢ is'to your good offices.” From thenceforth, the queen, 
having narrowly efcaped fo great a danger, was careful 
not to offend Henry’s humour by any contradi¢tion ; and 
Gardiner, whofe malice had endeavoured to widen the 
breach, could never afterwards regain his favour and good 
opinion *, 

Bur “eta tyrannical difpofition, foured by ill 
health, burft out foon after to the deftruction of a man, 
who poffefled a vital fuperior rank to that of Gardiner. 
The duke of Norfolk and his father, during this whole 


x Burnet, vol. i, p. 344. Herbert, p. 560. Speed, p. 780. Fox’s A&s 
an¢ Monuments, vol, ii, p» 58. 
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foregoing, had been 

in the kingdom, and had 
to the crown, The duke 
reputation by «naval 

ited to the victory 

c danger- 


agai inft France. 
to confpire with ee own -induftry, ah 
sheft clevation. From»the favours 

sees Me on him by 7 the Sade he had acquired an immentfe 
> The :k nad fucceflively been married to two 
nieces; eh the king’s natural the duke of 
Richmond, hid married his daughter: Befides his defcent 
from the ancent family of the Moubrays, by which he 
he had efpoufed a daughter of 

the duke of Buckingham, who was defcended by a femdie 
from Edwarc TiI.: And as he was. believed ftill to ad- 
here fecretly tothe ancient religion as regarded, 
abroad and a:hhome, as the head of the pre party. 
But all thefe circumftances, in proportion as they exalted 
the duke, prevoked the jealoufy of Henrys and. he fore- 
faw danger, curing his fon’s minority, both to the public 
ili d to the new ecelefiaftical fyftem, from 
the attempts of fo potenta fubjeét. But nothing tended 


zo 


more to,expofe, Norfolk to the king’s. vengeance, than 
the prejudices, which Henry had entertained, againft. the 
earl.of f Suet, fon of that nobleman. 


elf by every accom- 


ent, which bec ne a fe a.courtier, and afol- 

dier. “He excelled i: haei the military exercifes, which 
re then in requeft: He encouraged the fine arts by his 
patronage an] example: He had made fome fuccefsful 


in goctry; and being fmit with the romantic 


Hantry 
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gallantry of that age, he celebrated the praifes of his mif- iy SUS F- 
sorts, by his pen and his lance, in every.mafque and tour~ "Vy 


i nament. His fpirit and ambition were equal to his ta- 1546. 


Jents and his quality ; and he did not always regulate his 
hi conduct by that, caution and referve, which his fituation 
any required. . He had been Ieft.governor of Boulogne, when 
that town was taken by Henry; but though his perfonal 
bravery .was unqueftioned, he had been unfortunate in 
fome rencounters with the French. The king, fomewhat 
difpleafed with his conduct, had fent over Hertford to 
command in his.place; and Surrey was fo imprudent as 


to drop fome menacing expreffions againft the minifters, 
on account of this affronty which was put upon him. 


And as he had refufed to marry Hertford's daughter, and 


even ‘waved ‘every other propofal of marriage; Henry 
: imagined, that he had entertained views of efpoufing the 
yas lady Mary; and he was inftantly determined to reprefs, 


by the moft fevere expedients, fo dangerous an ambition, 


Actuate by al] thefe motives, ae perhaps influ- 
enced by that old difgut, with which the ill conduc& of 


Catherine Howard hadi infpired him againft her whole fa- 


mily, he gave private teahata to arreft Norfolk and Sus- 
rey and they were on the fame day confined in the 


‘Lower, Surrey being a commoner, his trial was) the 12th Dec. 
more-expeditious ; and as. to proofs, \neither parliaments 
nor juries feem ever to have given the leaft attention to 


them in any caufe of the crown, during this whole reig 


in‘ his: family fome Ita- Execution 


He was accufed of entertaining i 
te lians who were fufpecied to be {pies a fervant of his had pe one 
96 paid a vifit to cardinal Pole in Italy, stints he was /u- 
peéted of holding a-correfpondence with tbat obnoxious 
prélate; he had quartered the arms.of Edward the-Con- 
feflor on his fcutcheon, which made ‘in oe fufpetied of 


afpiring to.the crown, though both he and his anceftor: 


had openly, during the courfe of many years, mMainta! 
o 4 that 
‘ 
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that practice, and the heralds had even juftified it by their 
authority. Thefe v th i for which a jury, not- 


ce, condemned 


eafon; and their fentence 


2 Innocence 


of Norfolk was ftill, if 


of on; as his fer- 


v.ces to the crown had been greater. His dutchefs, with 


io baie as to carry 
knew acainft him; 
is, had been equally 


court: Yet with all thefe 


» greater crime, than 


his once faying, that the king was fickly, and could not 


the kinodom was likely to fall into 


He 


vrote an 


fervices, and proteftine his innox Soon after, he 
? t : > 


enbraced a more’ pro} : appeafing Henry, 


fuch as his ene- 


| fubmiffior 


r the unrelent- 


4 Es Ihe 
rea : 


14th Jan, ing temper of bled a parliament, as 
nt of his tyranny; 
nining the prifoner, 
d a bill of attainder againft 
he commons. Cranmer, 
ars in an oppofite party to 
received many and great in- 
juries from him, wou and in fo unjuft a pro- 
fecution ; and he retir tat Croydon”, The 
king was now | 
fearing left Norfolk 


aching faft towards his end; and 
, he fent a meflage 
to the commons, by which he defired them to haften the 
bill, on pretence, that Norfolk enjoyed the dignity of 


; aoe, 
uid e{cape him 


¥ Burnet, vol, i, Ps 348< Foxe 


earl 
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earl marfhal, and it was neceffary to appoint another, who © HA P. 
XXXII, 


might officiate at the enfuing ceremony of saeaitias his 
fon prince of Wales. The obfequious commons obey ed 547s 


his dire€tior ugh founded on fo frivolous a pretence; 
and the king, having affixed the royal aflent to the bill 
by commiffioners, iffued orders for the execution of Nor- 


folk on the morning of the twenty-ninth of January, 
But news being carried to the Tower, that the king him- 


1 


felf had expired that ni the lieutenant deferred obey- 


ae et 
nts; and jt was 


ing the warra not thought advifable by the 


council to begin a new r 


by the death of the greateft 


nobleman in the kingdom, who had been condemned by 
a fentence fo unjuft and tyrannical. 


Tue king’s health had long beenin a declining ftates$ 

but for feveral days all thofe near him plainly faw his 
) ) 

end approaching. He was become fo froward, that no 


ene durft inform him of his condition; and as fome per- 


fons, during this reign, had undergone the punifhment 


me, 0 


of traitors 


the king’s death *, every one 


was al 


nfports of his fury, he might, 


on this preter inflict death on we author of fuch 


friendly inte , Sir Anthony Denny ven- 


tured to difclofe to ii is fatal fecret roe exhorted him 


3 


to’ prepare for the fate, which was awaiting him. He 
exprefled his refignation; and defired that Cranmer might 


be fent far: But before that prelate arrived he was fpeeeh- 
I i 


lefs, though he ftill feemed to retainhis fenfes. . Cran- 


mer defired him to give fome fign of his dying in the faith Death of 
= x r the kin 
He fqueezed the prelate’s hand, and immedi- 


ter a reign of thirty-feven years and nine 
Serksti ; and in the fifty-fixth year of his age. 

Tue king had made his will near a month before his 
demife ; in which he confirmed the deftination of parlia- 
ment, by leaving the crown firft to prince Edward, then 


Lanquet’s Epitome of chronicles in the year r5tt. 


te 


queen; then on 


- 1 artes 
ne daughter, 
g 
oe 


Scots, his 


ained from: par- 


> failure of the 


tory doubt- 


promul cated 
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Ir is difficult to give a juft fummary of this prince’s C H A P. 
ust Ns x XXX. 
qualities: He was fo different from himfelf in different ~~ 
ra parts of his reign, that, as is well remarked by lord Her-__ 1547- 
ie His" chatace 


hat bert, his hiftory is his beft character and defcription. The ter, 
eh abfolute, uncontrouled authoritywhich he maintained at 
De home, and the regard which he acquired among foreign 
Ns nations, are circumftances, which entitle him, in fome 
tg degree, to the appellation of a great-prince ; while his ty- 


ranny and barbarity exclude him from*the charaéter of 
agood one. He poffefled, indeed, great vigour of mind, 


which qualified him for exercifing dominion over men 5 


courage, intrepidity, vigilance, mene ate And shinai 


my thefe qualities lay not always under the guidance of a regu- 
ine I lar and folid judgment, they were accompanied with good 
the parts, and an extenfive capacity; and every one dreaded a 

conteft with a man, who was known never to yield or to 


a: forgive, and who,. in eyery controverfy, was determined, 
either to ruin himfelf or his:antagonift. A catalogue of 
his vices would comprehend many of the worft qualities 


incident to human nature: Violence, cruelty, profufion, 
hl le rapacity, injuftice, obftinacy,. arrogance, bigotry, pre- 


] 


fumption,.caprice: But neither was he fubject to all thefe 
ap 2 A 


vices in the moft ‘ssp haae degree, nor wasshe, at inter=- 
vals, altogether deftitute of virtues: He was fincere, open, 


gallant, liberal, and capable at leaft ofa temporary friend- 
hip and-attachment. In this refpect-he was unfortunate 
s i > 


that the incidents of his reign feryed. to difplay his faults 


in their nuh 


tor ad 


r 


+ Bhe treatment, whichshe met with 
ome, provoked him to violence; the 
ea of a ceoaiet rom his fuperftitious fubjeéts,:feemed 
to require the m ap extreme feverity.’ «But it muft, at:the 
fame time, be acknowledged, that his fituation tended to 


throw an ee luftre on what was, great and magna~ 


nimous in his charaéter: The emulation between the em- 


> “2 


peror and the French king 


nis alliance, notwith- 


ftanding 
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© HA P.ftanding his impo olitic conduct, of great importance in 


P 
XXXII... +. 
: Europe: The extenfive powers of his prerogative, and 


3547- the fubmiffive, not to fay flavith, ge ee of his par- 


>? 


it the more eafy for him to affume and 
maintain that entire dominion, by which his reign fs 
fo much difinguifhed in the Engtith hiftory. 
r may feem alittle extraordinary, that, notwithftand= 
ing fis & cruelty, his extortion, his violence, his arbitrary 
this prince not only acquired the regard 
of his fubjects ; but never was the object of their hatred: 
He feems even in fome degree’to have pofleffed, to the 
laft, their love and affection». His exterior qualities 
were advantageous, and fit to ‘Aniaae the multitude: 
iis magnificence and perfonal bravery rendered him illuf- 
trious in vulgar eyes: And it may be faid, with truth, 
that the Englifh in that age were fo thoroughly fubdued, 


that, like eaftern flaves, they were inclined to admire 
&s 


thofe a¢ 


of violence and tyranny, which were exercifed 
ely 


over themfelves, and at their own expence. 

Wir regard to foreign ftates, Henry appears long to 
have fupported an intercourfe of frie sndfhip with Frais 
more fincere and difinterefted than ufually takes place 
between neighbouring princes. © Their common jealouly 
of the emperor Charles, and fome refemblance in their 
characters, (though the comparifon fets the French mo- 
narch in a very fuperior and advantageous light) ferved 
as the cement of their mutual amity. Francis is faid to 
have been affected with the king’s death, and to have ex- 
prefled much regret for the lofs. His own health began 
to decline: He foretold, that he fhould not long fur- 
vive his friend ©: “And he died in about two months after 
him. 

Mifcellanee . / HERE were ten parliaments fummoned by Henry 


sarereniors VIII. and twenty-three feffions held. The whole time, 
1035, = 


b Strype, vol. i, p. 3890 ¢ Le Thou. 
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in which thefe parliaments fat during this long reign, ex- es Ae 
ceeded not three years and a half, It amounted not to a a 
twelvemonth during the firft twenty years. The innova- 1547+ 
tions in religion obliged the king afterwards to call thefe 
aflemblies more frequently : But though thefe were the 
moft important’ tranfactions that ever fell under the cog- 
nizance of parliament, their devoted attachment to 
Henry’s will, added’ to their earneft defire of foon return- 
ing to their country feats, produced a quick difpatch of 
the bills, and made the feffions of fhort duration. All the 

king’s caprices were, indeed, blindly complied with, and 
no regard was paid to the fafety or liberty of the fubject. 
Befides.the violent profecution of whatever he was pleafed 
to term herefy, the laws of treafon were multiplied be- 
yond all former precedent. Even words to the difparage- 4 
ment of the king, queen, or royal iflue, were fubjected 


fo that penalty and fo little care was taken in framing 
thefe rigorous ftatutes, that they contain obvious contra- 
dictions ; infomuch, that, had they been ftri¢tly. exe- 
cuted, every man, without exception, muft have fallen 
under the penalty of treafon. . By one ftatute “, for in 
ftance, it was declared treafon to affert the validity o¢ 
the king’s marriage, either with Catherine of Arragon, 
er Anne Boleyn: By another *, it was treafon to fay 
any thing to the difparagement or flander of the prin- & 
cefles, Mary and Elizabeth ; and to call them fpurious 
would, no doubt, have been conftrued to their flander. Nor 
would even a profound filence, with regard to thefe deli- 
cate points, be able to fave a perfon from fuch penalties. 
For by the former ftatute, whoever refufed to anfwer 
upon oath to any point contained in that act, was fub- 
jected to the pains of treafon. The king, therefore, 
needed only propofe to any one a ‘queftion with regard 
to the legality of either of shis firft marriages: If the 


¢ a8 Hen, VIII. <, 7. © 34, 35 Hen, VIIl. c, 1. 
perfon 


4t ne anlwere 


rmative, he was 


tyranny. 


Nothing cam bet- 


th a review of the 


ich contribute 


punifhine would 


Y mem- 


upon them. 


oe E- SS ES 

munities : ‘T O abolifhed for the 
: : a 

crimes of petty treafon, murder, and felony, to all und 


the deoree of a fi 


om 34 
ment, by alrord 


LLTTIC 


ter in the cl 


abridex 


epataw e 
treaion ® 3 


and 


fanctuaries were 


tC tim 1 Then im 
] yt 
npioyed to 
Ye rev 
3 the Vi 
1 


f 23 Hen. VU. c. 7, f 26 Hen. VI 


Vill. c, ras 1 a2 Hen; VII. ey ta, 


ee ee ee 
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on which the defence of the kingdom was fuppofed much C3 AP, 


to depend. Every man was ordered to have a bow *: 
Butts were ordered to be ereéted in every parifh !: And 
every bowyer was ordered, for cach bow of yew which he 
made, to make two of elm or wich, for the fervice of 
the common people™. The ufe of crofs-bows and hand- 
guns was alfo prohibited ". _,What rendered the Englifh 
bowmen more formidable was, that they carried halberts 
with them, by which they were enabled, upon occafion, 
to engage in clofe fight with the enemy °. Frequent 
mufters or arrays were alfo made of the people, even 
during time of peace; and all men of fubftance were 
obliged to have a complete fuit of armour or harnefs, as 
it was called», . The martial fpirit of the Englith, dur- 
ing that age, rendered this. precaution, it was thought, 
fufficient for the defence of the nation; and as. the king 
had then an abfolute power of commanding the fervice 
of all his fubjects, he could inftantly, in cafe of danger, 
appoint new officers, and levy regiments, and collect an 
army as numerous as he pleafed. When no fatction or 
divifion prevailed among the people, there was no foreign 
power that ever thought of invading England. The 
city of London alone could mufter fifteen thoufand 
men. Difcipline, however, was an advantage want- 
ing to thofe troops ; though the garrifon of Calais was a 
nurfery of officers ; and Tournay firft *, Boulogne after- 
wards, ferved to encreafe the number. Every one, who 
ferved abroad, was allowed to alienate his lands without 
paying any fees*. A general permiflion was granted to 
difpofe of land by will *. The parliament-was fo little 
jealous of its privileges, (which indeed -were, \at ‘that 

K 9 Hen, VIL, C3, 1 Ibid, m Thid, a 3 Hen, 


WII. c. 43. © Herbert, P Hall, fol. 234. Stowe, p. 515» 
Hollingthed, P+ 947+ 


tr 


4-Hall, fol.a35. Hollinghed, p, 547. Stowe, 
P+ 577+ . Hall, fol, 63, 8 14,and 15 Hen. VIII, c. ¥5. 
and 35 Hen, VIII. c, 5s 


time, 


XXMAUE, 
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ee eee Or, one Strode 


3547+ 
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Py 


NGLAND, 


at +} 


time, fcarcel there is an inftance 


ear 


becaufe he had introduced into the 


lower houfe ll regarding tin, was feverely treated 


1: Heavy fines were im- 
1 upon his refufal to pay, he was thrown 


into a dungeon, loaded with irons, and ufed in fuch a 


manner as brought his life in danger: Yet all'the no- 


; 


tice which the iament took of this enormity, even 


hat no man could 


in fuch a paultry court, was to en 
| 


afterwards be queftio for his conduct in parliament % 
This prohibition, however, muft be fuppofed to extend 
only to the inferi or courts : For as 


th 


to the king, and pri- 
Vy -council, al 


were fcarcely bound 
by any law. 


THERE is a bill of tonnage and poundage, -which 


5-> 


fhews what uncertain id 


the parliament had formed 
both of their own privileges and of the rights of the 
fovereign ¥. This duty had been voted to every king 
fince Henry IV. during the term-of his own life only: Yet 
Henry VIII. had been allowed to levy it fix years without 
any law; and though there had been four parliaments 
affembled during that time, no attention had been given 


ther to grant 1 in. him from 


ed to give him 
o 

n, they plainly 

rmine whether they 

felf to levy it. 

e to endure during 


and no longer: They 


d to the prefent 


the nat 
yet blame th 


/ 


Sie. } a pe . re } ‘ . 7 ¥ or 
king that duty; They obferve,; that the law for tonnage 


and pound W pired ; yet > no fcruple to call 
that imposition the ki e: J iffirm, th at he hat 


fuftained great and manifold 
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defrauded him of this duty; and to provide a ren 
they vote him that fupply during his life-time, and no fw 
Jonger. It is rema Glatt, that, notwithftanding this laft 1547+ 


claute, all his fucceffors, ge: more than a century 
fevered in the like irregular practice : 
deferve that epithet, in which the whole nation acquiefced, 
and which gave no offence. But when Charles I. at- 


tempted to continue in the fame courfe, which had now 
received the fanétion of many generations, fo much were 


If a practice may 


the opinions of men altered, that a furious tempeft was 
excited by it; and hiftorians, partial or ignorant, { fill 
reprefent that meafure as a moft violent and unprecedented 
enormity in that unhappy prince, 

THE king was allowed to make laws for Wales, witt 
out Confent of parliament.*. With regard to England, 
the limitation was little more than a fori nality. 


1- 
} 


THE foreign commerce of Er rglane 


d, qauring ¢ 
ay 


was moftly confined to the Ne therlands. The inha- 


bitants of the Low Countries bou: ght the Englith com- 
‘modities, and diftributed them into other parts of 
Europe. Hence the mutual dependance of thofe coun- 
tries on each other; and the great lefs fuftained by both 
in cafe of a rupture. During all 
litics, the foverei; 


the variatibns of*po- 


ns endeavoured to avoid coming to 
this extremity ;, and though the kine 
er friendfhip to Francis, the natior 


vards the emperor, 


In 1528, hoftilities conmmenced b tween 
Sy > 


Ingland and 


the Low Cor untri the inconvenience was 


both fides. While the Flemings were not allowed to 
purchafe cloth in Eneland, the En; ge merchants could } 


not buy it from the clothiers jers were ob- 


lized to difmifs their kmen, who began-to be tumul- 
é § 


tuous for want of The cardinal, to appeafe 
* 34 Hen, VIII, 
Vor. IV, tr them 


ae st 


fermons 
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felves ; and the earls of Shrewfbury and Surrey feized fome ae Sg 
ai 
of them. A proclamation was iffue ed, that women fhould ecg 


not meet together to babble and. talk, and that all men~ 154% 
fhould keep their wives in their houfes. Next day 


duke of Norfolk came into the city, .at the head of th 


teen hundred armed men, and. made enquiry into the 
tumult. Bele and Lidice: and feveral others, were fent 
to the Tower, and. condemned for: treafon. Lincoln 


and thirteen more were executed. The other criminals, 


si to the number of four hu: idred, were broucht before the 
: king, with ropes about their necks, -fell on their knees, 
‘ and cried for mercy. Henry ‘knew. at that time how 
¥ 


to pardon ;. he difmifled them without farther punifh- 
ment 2, 

So great was the num b er of foreign artizans in the 
city, that at leaft fifteen thoufand Plemings alone were 
at one time obliged to’ leave it, by an order of coun- 
cil, when Henry beca ame jealous of their favour for queen 
Catherine >. Henty himfelf aT in an edict of the 
ftar-chamber, printed among the ftatutes, that the fo- 
reigners feu the natives; and obliged them from 
idlenefs to have recourfe to theft, murder, and « other en-~ 
& ormities *. He alfo afferts, 
ji foreigners raifed the price of ; 


prevent an encreafe ofthe evil 
prohibi 


a4 houfe, either jouracyme n-Or appre 


d from; having above 


arofe. agzainft ‘the: fore ; and to appeafe 
it}-a law was enacted. o } 
duties impofed upon aliens ©, 


better to have, encoura; 


tizans tO come over in greater numbers’ to England ; 


g 

which might have -excited the emulation of the natives, 

‘ Hollingfhed, 840. 5 Le Grand, vol. tii. p. 232: 
¢ i Tbid. © 22 Hen VIII... 8. 
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have improved their fkill. he. prifoners in thé 
} estom, for debts and crimes, are aflerted in an act of 


o be fixty thoufand perfons and above ; 
credible. Harrifon afferts that 72,000 cri- 
on for theft and rob- 
to 2000 a-year. He 


minals were executed during this rei 


bery, which oeeatA amount nearly 


ds, in the later end of Elizabeth’s reign, there 
were not executed 400 a-year: It appears, that, in all 


rt 
= 
tal 
¢ 
¢ 


re not at prefent se executed for thofe 
f thefe’faéts be juft, there has been a great 
nprovement in morals fince the reign of Henry VIII. 

js 2 remarkable claufe in a ftatute paffed near 
nine of this reign e, by which we might be 
to believe; that England was extremely decayed 
> flourifhing condition, which it had een in 
It had been enaéted in the reign of 


{trate in town or borough, who 
cht to keep affize, fhould, during the con- 
iftracy, fell, either in wholefale or 
any wine or victuals, This law feemed equit- 
fraud or private views in fixing 
Yet the law is repealed in this reign. The 
that ** fince the making of thaf ftatute 
many and the moft part of all the ci- 
; ghs, and towns corporate, within the realm 
of England, are fallen in ruin and decay, and are 
<© not inhabited by merchants, and men. of fuch fub- 


the time of making that ftatute: For at 


“ = oe as 


dwellers and inhabitants of the fame 


vintners, 


are commonly bakers 


and other victuallers, and there remain 
to bear the offices.” Men have fuch a 


exalt paft times above the prefent, that it 


is to credit this reafonine of the parli 


¢ ry erty 


VIII, c, 1g & 3 Hen, VIII. c. 8, 
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ce to fupport it. So differ- C HA P. 
XXXII. 
reo 


ment, without further evid 


ent are the views in which the fame obji ct 


fome may be inclined to draw an oppoiite ir 
this fact. A more regular police was eftablifhed ia the 
reign of Henry VIII. than in any former period, and 
a ftritter adminiftration of juftice; an advantage which 


induced the men of landed property to leave the provin- 


ra} 


din: 
Gilad 


cial towns, and to retire into the country. C 
Wolfey, in a fpeech to parliament, reprefented it as a 
proof of the encreafe of riches, that the cuftoms had en- 
creafed beyond what they were formerly a 


c 


Bug if there was really a decay of commerce, 
induftry, and populoufnefs in England, the ftatutes of 
this reign, except by abol lifhing monafteries, and 

trenching holidays, ethan Balccoe of confiderable- mo- 
ment, were not in other refpes well calculated to re- 


medy the eyil. .The fixing of the wa; 


o 
o 


es ef arti 
was attempted !: Luxury,in apparel was prohibited, b ¥ 
repeated ftatutes * ; and probably without effe@.. The 
chancellor and other minifters were empowered to fix 
the price of poultry, cheefe, and butter!, A ftatute 
was, even pafled to fix the price of beef, pork, mutton, 
and veal™, Beef and pork were ordered to be fold at 

halfpenny a pound: Mutton and veal at a halfpenny 
half a farthing, money of that.age. The preamble: of 


ie 


the flatute fays, that thefe four fpecies of butcher’s 


were the food of the poorer fort. This act 
wards repealed ”, 
THE practice of de epopulating the country, by a 


Ses en the landsinte pattus doe iit 
daning tillage, and throwing the lands into pafturace, {til 


= Nast is 
wh 
nic 


by the new |: 


5 


continued ° ; as appea 


fram, time to time, enacted againtt that ie The 


4 Hall, folio 110, i 6 Hen, VIII. ¢, 3 ka Hen. Ville 
€ 14. 6 Hen. VIII. ¢. 7, 7 Hen. VU, c. 7, 125 Hen. VIII. 
C, 2. m 24 Hen, VIII. c. 3. © 33 Hen. Vill. c. x4. 
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dices ftill remained fo ftrong, that the law, permitting © HA P. 
: . pe ae Se Le tices Ls ~ XXXII 
intereft, was repealed in the followi ‘ 
Tuis reign, as well as many of the foregoing and even 1547 


fubfe uent réions abounds with monopolizing laws, con- 
> 
=) f & ? 
fining particular manufactures to particular 


cluding the" open country ‘in general ', 


3 
=) 
» 


€ 
ftill too many traces of fimilar abfurdities. In the fu ‘bie. 
quent reign, the corporations, which — been opened by 


a former law, and obliged to admit fmen of different 


ain fhut up by a am 


one was prohibited’ from exercifinge any trade 
not of the corporation *. 
Henry, as he ‘poffeffed, himfelf, fome talent for let- 


m in others. 


ters, was an encourager of the 


Trinity va ge in Cambridge, and gave it ar 


ss} an 5 =e ha ha A OS) Pedy mao 4 EN 1 
oleh eiBieeget béfore he had entirely finithed 


the king feized al revenues ; and Vv 

above all the other ; of that minifter, is faid to 
have given hin 2 concern ¥, afee 
terwards reftored the revenues of the colleox only 
changed the name, | Thi ie 


firft chain for teaching 


univerfity into ‘vi 
to blows. ‘The ftudents 


which bore the nan 


times fought with as great 
ercifed by thofe hoi 


é nations. 


p aee, ite Sh Se raial to waa 
& Arrceek being introduced,. it ailo 


method of pr: 
divided the Grecians themfl 
remarked, that the 


nunciation, the prote ave 
t ar Hen. VIII, c. 12, 25 Hen, VY. c.18. 3 & 4 Edw, 1 
5 &6Edw. VI, ¢ 24. 13 } a Vin ex'20; 
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- Gardiner employed the authority of the king and couneil 


t-—-\--/ to fupprefs innovations in this particular, and to preferve 


154 


oti" 


the corrupt found of the Greek alphabet. So little li- 
berty was then allowed of any kind ! I ] 
flicted upon the new pronunciation were no lefs than 


whipping, degradation, and expulfion; and the bithop 


ed, that rather than permit the liberty of innovating 


ition of the Greek alphabet, it were bet- 


e itfelf were totally banifhed the uni- 


The rife of the Greek lanouage in Oxford, 


of Cambridee *. Wolfey intended 


lege at Oxford, 


fs 


his 


at were in the Vati- 
countenance given to letters by this king 


uted to render learning fafhion- 


th creat fatisfaction 


by the nobility and gentry of 


z, It is needlefs ta 
be t of this reign, or 
Oo ‘here is no man in that age, who has 


on to be ranked among our claffics. Sir 


h-he wrote in Latin, feems to come 


af 9 arse ~} rat es 
it to the character of a claffical author. 
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fairs, 


HE late king, by the regulations, which he im- 


pofed on the government of his infant fon, as 


4 ty. 244 4 /) c na j 
Atiainaer | 2] lord 


Ecclefiaftical af- 


A parliament 


His execution 


well as by the limitations of the fucceffion, had projected 


to reign even after his deceafe ; and he imagined, that a eek 

his minifters, who had always been fo obfequious to him _ 

during his life-time, would never afterwards depart from 

the plan, which he had traced out to them. He fixed the 

majority of the prince at the completion of his eighteenth 

year; and as Edward was then only a few months paft 

nine, he appointed fixteen executors ; to whom, “during 

the minority, he entrufted the government of the king i 

and kingdom. ‘Their names-were, Cranmer, archbithop 

of Canterbury; lord Wriothefely, chancellor; lord St. 
: John, 
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deemed necefi 


who, though 


royal dig sity} fhou 


2 


to follow the 


was very difa 


magiftrate, a m 


! found himfelf, by his office, entitled to ‘the firft rank in 
@ the regency after ne ; and ashe knew, that this 
Wi prelate had no talent or inclination for ftate affairs, he 


T 
i hoped, that the direction of public bufinefs would of 


i a e 
upon himielf. He op- 


ment, ovctit 
could not be altered but 


the opp yitie 


mottly courtiers,. who had been raifed by He iry’s favour, 


eat hereditar® influence ; and 


2 


sultomed to fubmiffion 


ch, and had no pre- 


tenfions “to™gover'i the nation by their own authority, 


propofal, whith 


they acquiefe sed the + 


jated pe ikl 1@ public peace and tran- 


ed to name a protector. 


fell of courfé’on:the earl of Hertford, who, as-tertfora 


king’s maternaluuncle, was ftrongly interefted ?" 


" 7; and poftsifing no claims to inherit the 
rown, could never have-any feparate intereft, <which 


1 


might to. endanger Edward’s perfon %6r- his 


Hublic. was informed’ by proclamation 


of this change in the adminiftration 5 and difpatches were 


Hitt, Ref, Edw. Vi. 


refigned his 
in the name i 


5 were Con- 


was taken to 
> held their of- 
fice during pleafure?: And Lit i there exprefsly affirmed, : 


that > as well } 


deriyed from the 


} 
t 
becaufe many of b 
late king had i in- p 
new Creation of no- 
ace of thofe peerages, which 
rs, or the failure of. iffue ; t 
> perfons to fupport their new : 
lignity, he had refolved, ier to beftow eftates on them, ’ 
or advance them to higher offices. He had even gone fo 
far his refililtion ; and in his will, 
o make goad all his promifes'. 
afcertain his intentions in the mof 
¢ 


ren evidence of what ! 


the kisi prom their tefti- t 
1 the executors proceeded to the \ 
Hertford was created 
lord treafurer ; Wrio- 
mpton; the earl of Effex, mar- 


n{count Lifle 


ier, vol, ti 


ype’s Mem, of Cranm, 


, Heylin 
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Sir Thomas Seymour, lord Seymour of Sudley, and ad- CHA 


XXXIV. 


miral; Sir Richard Rich, Sir William Willoughby, Sir ~~, 


Edward Sheffield, accepted the title of baron *. Several, 
to whom the fame dignity was offered, refufed it; be- 


-caufe the other part of the king’s promife, the beftowing 


of eftates on thefe new noblemen, was deferred till a 
More convenient opportunity. Some of them, however, 
particularly Somerfet the proteétor, were, in the mean 
time, endowed with fpiritual preferments, deaneries and 
prebends, For among many other invafions of ecclefiaf- 
tical privileges and property, this irregular practice, of 
beftowing fpiritual benefices on ee egan now to 
prevail. 

Tue earl of Southampton had always been engaged 
in an oppofite party to Somerfet; and it was not likely 
that factions, which had fecretly prevailed, even during 


the arbitrary reign of Henry, fhould be fupprefled in the 


1 


weak adminiftration, that ufually “attends a minority. 


‘The former nobleman, that he might have the greater lei- 


fure for attending to public bufinefs, had, of himfelf and 


from his own authority, put the great feal in commifiion, 


ra ca 
ryers, Southwel, Tregonel, 


and had empowered four la 
Oliver, and Bellafis 


of chancellor. This meafure feemed yery exceptionable; 


to execute in his abfence the office 


. 


and the more fo, as, two of the commiffioners being ca- 
nonifts, the lawyers fufpected, that, by this nomination, 
the chancellor had intended to difcredit the common law. 
Complaints were made to the council; who, influenced 


by the protector, aaa hold of this opportunity to 


Poor Southampton. aey confulted the judges with 


egard to fo unufual a cafe, and received for anfwer, that 
‘ae commiffion was illegal, and that the chancellor, by 
his prefumption in granting it, had juftly forfeited the 


great feal, and was even liable to punifhment. The 


& Stowe’s Annals, p. 594. 
council 
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j 
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and had it been drawn, by-direétions from the-exeeutors® HAP. 
J 


oe by Henry, its legality might jufly be quel, ; 


tioned ; fince it feems effential to a truft of this nature to 
be a by the perfons entrufted, and not to admit of 
a delegation to others : But as the patent, by its very te- 
nor; where the-executors: are not fo much: as mentioned, 
appears to have been furreptitioufly obtained from a minor 
King, the proteCtorfhip of Somerfet was a plain ufurpa- 
tioh, which it is impoffible by any arguments. to juitify. 
cutors, and: their 


The connivance, however, of the’ exe 
prefent acquiefcence in the new eftablifhment, made it be 
univerfally fubmitted to; and as thé young king difco- 
vered an extreme attachment to his uncle, who was alfo 
in the. main a man of moderation-and probity, no-objec- 
tions were made to his power and title. All men of 
fenfe, likewife, who faw the nation divided. by the reli- 
gious zeal of the oppofite fects, deemed it the more ne- 
ceflary to entruft. the goverhment to one perfon, who 
might check the exorbitancies of party, and enfure the 
public tranquillity. And though fome claufes of the pa- 


I 
tent feemed to imply a formal fubverfion of all limited 
government, fo little jealoufy was then ufually entertained 


on, that heady-that no exception was ever taken at bare 


claims or pretenfions of this mature, advanced: by any 


perfon pofleffed of fovereign power. ’'The actual exercife 
alone of arbitrary adminiftration, and that in many and 


great and flagrantand unpopular inftances, was‘able fome- 


times to give fome umbrage to’the nation. 


THE extenfive autho ority and imperious charatt ter Of Reforma< 


2 


Henry had retained the partizans of 

jection ; but uponzhis demife, the hopes of the scoeibanitl 
and the fearsof the catholics began to revive, and the 
zeal of thefe parties produced every where ‘difputes and 


ofities, the ufual preludes to more fatal divifions. 


both reli 


an 
arded as the fecret parti-~ 
Zan 


Phe protector had long been r 


_ ti on come 
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Cc HA P.zan of the reformers; and being now freed from reftraint, 


XXXIV, 


eyed 


4547s 


he {crupled not to difcover his intention of correéting all 
abufes in the ancient relipi 


n, and of adopting ftill more 
of the proteftant innovations. He took care, that all per- 
fons, entrufted with the king’s education, fhould be at- 
tached to the fame parte and as the young prince 
difcovered a zeal for every kind of literature, efpecially the 
theological, far beyond his tender years, all men forefaw, 
in the courfe of his reign, the total abolition of the catholic 
faithin England ; and they early began to declare them- 
felves in favour of thofe tenets, which were likely to become 
in the end entirely prevalent. After Southampton’s fall, 
few members of the council feemed to retain any attach- 
ment to the Romifh communion ; and moft of the coun- 
fellors appeared even fanguine in forw varding the progrefs 
of the reformation. ‘The riches, which moft of them had 
acquired from the fpoils of the clergy, induced them to 
widen the breach between England and Rome; and by 
eftablifhing a eontrariety of {peculative tenets, as well as 
of difcipline and worfhip, to render a coalition with the 


mother nei altogether impraticable *, ‘Their rapa 


city alfo, the chief fource of their reforming f{pirit, was 
excited by the clea a of pillaci 


ig the fecular, as they 


had already done the reg wlar clerg oY 


; and they knew, that, 
while any fhare of the old principles remained, or any 
aa 
fiz 


regard to the ecclefiattics, 


hope to fuc- 
ceed in that enterprize. 


‘THE numerous and burthenfome fuperftitions 
which the Romifh church was loaded, had thrown many 
of the reformers, bj y the {pirit of 


ith 
3, with 


oppofition, into an en- 
thufiaftic ftrain of devoti ion; and all rites, ‘ceremonies, 
pomp, order, and exterior obfervances were zealoully 
proferibed by them, as hindrances to their {piritual con- 


templations, and obftruétions to their immediate converfe 


with 
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with heaven. Many circumftanees coticurred to inflame C HA P. 


XXXIV. 


this daring fpirit; the novelty itfelf of their dorines, EAT, 


the triumph of making profelytes, the furious perfecu- 
tions to which they were expofed, their animofity acainft 
the aricient tenets and practices, and the neceflity of pro- 
curing the concurrence. of the laity, by depreffing the 
hierarchy, and by tenderin® to them the plunder of the 
ecclefiaftics. Wherever the reformation prevailed over the 
oppofition of civil authority, this genius of religion ap- 
peared in its full extent, and was attended with confe- 
quences, which, though lefs durable, were, for fome time, 
not lefs dangerous than thofe which were connected with 
the ancient fuperftition. But as the magiftrate took the 
lead in England, the tranfition was more gradual ; much 
of the ancient reiigion was {till preferved ; and a reafon- 
able degree of fubordination was retained in difcipline, 
as well as fome pomp, order, and ceremony in public 
worthip. 

THE proteCtor, in his: {chemes for advancing the re- 
formation, had always recourfe to the counfels of Cran- 
mer, who, being a man of moderation and prudence, was 
averfe to all violent changes, and determined. to bring 
over the people, by infenfible innovations, to that fyftem 
of dodirine and difcipline, which he deemed the moft 
pure and perfect, He probably alfo forefaw, that a fyf- 
tem, which carefully avoided the extremes of reformation, 
was likely to be moft lafting ; and that a devotion, merely 
fpiritual, was fitted only for the firft fervours of a new 
fet, and upon the relaxation of thefe naturally gave 
place to the inroads of fuperftition, He feems therefore 
to have intended the eftablifhment of a hierarchy, which, 
being fuited to a great and fettled government, might 
ftand as a perpetual barrier againft Rome, and might re- 
tain the reverence of the people, even after their enthu- 
fiaftic' zeal was diminifhed or entirely evaporated. 
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Tue perfon, who oppofed, with greateft authority, 
any farther advances towards reformation, was Gardiner, 
bifhop of Winchefter ; who, though he had not obtained 
a place in the council of regency, om account of late dif- 
gufts, which he had given to Henry, was entitled, by his 

age, experience, and capacity, to the higheft truft and 
confidence of his party. ‘This prelate ftill continued to. 
magnify the great wifdom and learning of the late king, ¥ 
which, indeed, were. generally and -fincerely admired by 
the nation ; and he infifted on the prudence of. perfever- 
ing, at leaft till the young king’s majority, in the eccle- 
faftical model, eftablifhed by “that great monarch. He 
defended the ufe of images, which were now openly at- 
tacked by the proteftants; and he reprefented them as 
ferviceable in maintaining a fenfe of religion among the i 
illiterate multitude}, He even deigned to write an apo- 
logy for boly water, w hich bifhop Ridley had decried in 


a fermon; and he maintained, that, by the power of the 
Almighty, it might be rendered an inftrument of doing, 
good ; as much as th - hadow of St. Peters the hem of : 
Chriffs garment, or the fpittle and clay laid’ upon the | 
eyes of the blind ™. ee all, he ‘ahhed, that the | 
laws ought to be obferved, that ie conftitution ought to 
be preferved inviolate, and that it was dangerous to fol- 
low the will. of the fovercign, in oppofition to an act of 
parliament ". 
But though there remained at that time, in England . 
an idea of Jaws and.a conftitution, fufficient at leaft to | 
furnifh a topic of argument to fuch as were difcontented , 
with any immediate exercife of authority; this plea 7 
could ‘feareely, in the prefent cafe, be maintained with ! 
any plaufibility by Gardiner. An act of parliament had | 
invefted the’ ¢rown with a legiflative power; and royal | 


t Fox, vol. ii, p. 712s 


m Tbid, p, 724s 0 
s Collier, ¥ vol, ii, p. 228, Fox, vol, ii, 
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proclamations, even during a minority, were armed with Folge 
the force of laws. The protector, finding himfelf fup- Co 
ported by this ftatute, was determined to employ his au- 1547. 
thority in favour of the reformers; and having fufpended, 

during the interval, the jurifdiGion of the bifhops, he 
appointed a general vifitation to be made in all the dio- 


cefes of England®. The vifitors confifted of a mixture 


SRE SRE Dee ee ae : 


cipline and worfhip fomewhat nearer the practice of the 
reformed churches. The. moderation of Somerfet and 
Cranmer is apparent in the conduét of this délicate affair. ©. 
The vifitors were enjoined to retain for the prefent all 
images which-had not been abufed to idolatry ; and to 
inftruct the people not to defpife fuch ceremonies as were 
not yet abrogated, but only to beware of fome particular 
fuperftitions, fuch#as the fprinkling of their beds with 
holy water, and the ringing of bells, or ufing of confe-~ 
crated candles, in order to drive away the devil ?, 

Bur nothing required more the correcting hand of au-~ 


} 

‘ of clergy and laity, and had fix circuits affigned them. { 

A The chief purport of their inftruétions was, befides cor- i 

e recting immoralities and irregularities in the clergy; to Hy 

abolifh the ancient. fuperftitions, and to bring the dif i 
bi 
Hh 


thority, than the abufe of preaching, which was how 

generally employed, throughout England, in defending 
ip the ancient) praétices.and fuperftitions, The. court of 
augmentation, in order to cafe the exchequer of the an- 
nuities paid to monks; had commonly placed them in the 
vacant churches; and:thefe men were led by intereft, ‘as 
well as by inclination, to fupport thole principles, whith 
i had beer invented for the profit of the clergy. Orders 
therefore were given to refrain the topics of their’ fer- 
mons: Twelve homilies were pubhithed, which they were 


enjoined to read to the people: And all ef them were pro- 


hibited, without exprefs permiffion, from preaching any 


© Mem, Cranm. p, 146, 147, &c. ® Burnet, vol. ii. p.28. 
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ee where but in their parifh churches, The purpofe of thig 
: injunction was to throw a reftraint on the catholic di- 
eke 1547. vines; while the proteftant, by the grant of particulat 
| licences, fhould be allowed unbounded liberty. 
BowNeER made fome oppofition to thefe meafures 5 but 
foon after retragted and acquiefced. Gardiner was more 
high fpirited and more fteady. . He reprefented the peril 
of perpetual innovations, and the neceflity of adhering to 
fome fyftem. ‘‘ ’Tis a dangerous thing,” faid he, ‘ to 
MS Ba «¢ ufe too much freedom, in refearches of’ this kind, If 
Ae? « you cut the old canal, the water is apt to run farther 
Wane ~ «< than you have a mind to. If you indulge the humour 
Bl H << of novelty, you cannot put a ftop to people’s demands; 
« nor govern their indifcretions at pleafure. For my 
«¢ part,” faid he, on another occafion, ‘¢ my fole con~ 
waht ad <¢ ‘cern is to manage the third and laft act of my life with 
tae i if «¢ decency, and to make.a handfome exit off the ftage. 
| 
{ 


a EES 


pete ea 


eS NS TREE 


<¢ Provided this point is fecured, I am not folieitous about 
Tez . ‘ 


os 


the reft. Iam already by nature condemned to death: 
;| 1 « No man Can give me 2 pardon from this fentence ; not 
Rati <¢ {9 much as procure me a reprieve. To fpeak my mind, 
< and to aét as my confcience dire&ts, are two branches 
fash ciel “¢ of liberty, which I can never part with. Sincerity in 
vitae es a *¢ {peech, and integrity in action, are entertaining qua- 
| " f s¢ lities: They will ftick by a man, when every thing 

“6 elfe takes its leave; and I muft not refign them upon 
ea < any confideration. The beft on it is; if T do not 
at <¢ throw them away myfelf, no man can force them from 
«“ me: But if I give them up, then am I ruined by my- 
a “ felf, and deferve to lofe all my preferments 4.” This 
oppofition of Gardiner drew on him: the indignation of 
the council ; and he was fent to the Fleet, where he wae 


ufed with fome feverity. 


9 Collier, vol. ii, p. 228. ex MS, Col. C,C, Cantab, Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannica, article GarDINER, 
ONE 
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‘One of the chief objections, urged by Gardiner ¢ HAP, 
againft the new homilies, was that they defined, with sent! 
the moft metaphytical precifion, the dotrines of grace, 1547. 
and of juftification by faith ; points, he thought, which 
it was fuperfluous for any man to know exaétly, and 
which certainly much exceeded the comprehenfion of the 
vulgar, A famous martyrologift calls Gardiner, on ac- 
count of this-opinion, * An infenfible afs, and one that 
** had no feeling of God’s {pirit in the matter of juftifica- 


" ** tion *.” Themeaneft proteftant imagined at that time, 
" that he had a full comprehenfion of all thofe myfterious 
ub do&trines ; and he heartily defpifed the moft learned and 
a knowing perfon of the ancient religion, who acknow- 
k ledged his ignorance with regard to them. It is indeed 
ny certain, that the reformers were very fortunate in their 
I doctrine of juftification, and might venture to foretel its 
bt fuccefs, in oppofition to all the ceremonies, fhows, and 
is fuperftitions of popery. By exalting Chrift and his fuf- 
ie ferings, and renouncing all claim to independent merit in 

“purfelves, it was calculated to become popular, and coin- 
3 . cided with thofe principles of paneg gyric and of felf-abafe- 
is tment, which generally have place in religion, 


’ Tonstat, bifhop of Durham, having, as well'as Gar- 
diner, made fome oppofition to the new regulations, was 
as) difmiffed the council-board ; but no farther feverity was, 
ai ° for the prefent, exercifed againft him. He was a man of 
great moderation, ‘and of the moft unexceptionable cha- 
racter in the kingdom, 


THE fame religious zeal, which engaged Somerfet to Foreign 
promote the reformation at home, led him to carry hi bp atire. 
attention to foreign countries ; where the interefts of the 


proteftants were now expofed to the moft imminent dan- 
gers The Roman pontiff, with much reluétance and 
after long delays, had at lait fummoned a general coun- 


* Fox, vol,ii. 
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P. cil, which was affembled at Trent, and was employed, 


xEKIV, hs i Es ; 
“fae in correcting the abufes of the church, and in afcer- 


ee one 
1547. taining her doctrines. ‘The emperor, who defired to re- 
prefs the power of the court of Rome, as well as gain 

over the proteftants, promoted the former object of the 


council; the pope, who found his own greatnefs fo deeply 


interefted, defired rather to employ them in the latter, 
He gave inftructions to his legates, who prefided in the 
council, to protract the debates, arid to engage the theo- 


Ses 


logians in argument, and altercation, and. difpute con- 


Soe 


cerning the nice’points of faith, canvafled before them: 
A policy, fo eafy to be executed, that the legates foon 
found it rather neceflary to interpofe, in order to appeale 
the animofity of the divines, and bring them at laft to 
fome decifion *,. The more difficult tafk for the legates 
was to moderate or divert the zeal of the council for re- 
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formation, and» to reprefs:the ambition of the prelatesy 
who defired to exalt the epifcopal authority on» the ruins 
of the fovereign pontiff. Finding this humour become 
prevalent,’ the lepates,; on pretence that- the plague had 
broken out at Trent, transferred of a fudden the council 
to ~ 


t} 


they hoped, it-would be more under 


the direé Ait of 

THE-emperor, efs than the pope, -had learned to 
make #eligion fubfervient to his ambition and policy. He 
was re folve® to-employ the imputation of heréfy as.a pre- 
tence for fubduing’ the digas princes, and “oppreffing 
the “begs es of Germany ;*but*found it neceflary to cover 
his’ intentions™ander ies » artifice, and to prevent the 
combination of his adverfaries. He feparated the Pala- 
tine and the eleGtor of Brandenburgh from the proteftant 
confederacy :. He took.arms againft the ele&tor of Saxony, 
and the landgrave of Heffe : By the fortune of war, he 


made the former prifoner: He employed * treachery and 


Father Paul, lib, 2 


pre- 
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prevarication againft the latter, and detained him captive,C_ HAP. 


by breaking a fafe-condu& which he had ‘granted him; ot. 


He feemed to have reached the fummit of his ambition ; 1547: 


and the German princes, who ‘were aftonifhed with his 
fuccefs, wete farther difcouraged by the intelligence, 
which they had received, of the death, firft of Henry 
VII. then of Francis I. their.ufual refources in every 
calamity *. : 

Henry II. who fucceeded to the crown of. France, 
was a prince of vigour and ability; but lefs hafty in 
his refolutions than Francis, and lefs enflamed with ri- 
valfhip and .animofity againft. the emperor Charles. 
Though he fent ambafladors to the princes of the Smal- 
caldic League, and promifed them proteétion, he was 
unwilling, i in the commencement of his reign, to hurry 
ifito a war with'fo great a-power as that of the emperor ; 
and he thought that the alliance of thofe princes was a 
fure refource, which he could at any time tay hold of #, 
He was much governed by theduke of Guife and the 


cardinal of Lorraine ; and he hearkened to their coun(e}, 


in chufing rather to give immediate affiftance to Scotland, 
his ancient ally, which, even before the death of Henry 
VIII. had loudly claimed the proteétion ofthe French 
monarchy. 

THe hatred between the two factions, the partizans pr, 


of the ancient and thofe of the new. religion, became © 


every day moré violent in Scotland; and the’ refolution, Scot ands 
which the cardinal primate had taken, to employ the 
moit rigorous punifhments againft the'reforniers, brought 
matters to a quick decifion. There was one Wifhart, a 
gentleman by birth, who employed himfelf with great 
zeal in preachi 


¢ againit the ancient fuperftitions, and 


began to give alarm to the clergy, who were juftly terrified 
with the dangerof fomé fatal revolution in réligion, This 
«= - 
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C H A P.man was celebrated for the purity of his morals, and for 
XXXIV, , 
3547+ depended on; becaufe, we know, that, among the res 


virtues ; and the age was in general.fo ignorant, that 
moft of the priefts in Scotland imagined the New Tefta- 
ment to be a compofition~ of Luther’s, and afferted that 
the Old alone was the word of God’. But however 


Hh} 
| 
Ne 
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li 


: 

: | 

: Hi | the cafe*may have ftood with regard to thofe eftimable 
Hi Pee ote “a 
| bn vid qualities afcribed to Withart, he was ftrongly poffeffed 


with the -defire of innovation; and he enjoyed thofe ta- 
tt Jents, which qualified him for becoming a_ popular 


$1 the multitude. ~ The. magiftrates of Dundee, where he 
s| exercifed his miffion, were alarmed with his progrefs; 
Pa ee tt and being unable or unwilling to treat him with rigour, 
i 4 sae a ; ty they contented themfelyes with denying him the: liberty 
a dee of preaching, and with ‘dififfing him the bounds of 
Bh aioe aed their jurifdiction. Wifhart, ‘moved with indignation, 
ee that they had dared to reject him, together with the 
i a word of God, menaced them, in imitation of the ancient 
i i He prophets, with fome imminent calamity ; and he with- 
a drew to the weft country, where he daily encreafed the 
. | number of his profelytes. Meanwhile, a plague broke out 
a: in Dundee; and all men exclaimed, that the town had 
BG ; drawn down the vengeance of Heaven by banifhing the 
ih aces pious preacher, and that the peftilence would never ceafe, 
“till they had made him atonement for their offence againtt 
1} him.“ No fooner did Wifhart hear of this change ig 
| their difpofition, than he returned to them, and made 
' them a new tender of his doctrine: But left he fhould 
ie oe i fpread the contagion by bringing multitudes together, 
Beh aati elas Ley: he erected his pulpit on the top of a gate: The infected 
Ke ftood within; the others without. And the preacher 
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w See note [P] at the end of the volume, 


failed 


his-extenfive learning : But thefe praifes cannot be much’ 


formers, feverity of manners {upplied the. place of many 


‘4 preacher, and for feizine the attention and affeCtions of. 


a 


at 
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ai failed-not, in fuch-a fituation, ‘to: take advantage of the pa 
en as. immediate terrors of the people, and to enforce his eyan- , 
~ gelical miffion *. 15870 
RCL BRE affiduity and fuccefs: of Wifhart-becamean ob- 
mh ject of attention to cardinal Beaton; and he tefolved; by 
rb the punifhment of fo celebratedia preacher, to ftrike a 
tis terror into all other innovators. ,He engaged the earl 
tr of Bothwel to arréft him, and to deliver him into his 


hands, contrary to a promife given by. Bothwelto that 
unhappy man : And being poffefied of his prey, he’con- 
ducted him to,$t. Andrews, where, after-a trial, he con= 
demned him to the .flames. for Herefy. Arran, the go» 
vernor, was: irréfulute in his- temper; and the cardinal, 
te though he had gained him over to his party, found, that 

he would not concur in the condemnation and execution of 
Withart. He determined; therefore, without the affift- 
ance of the fecular arm,’ to bring that heretic to punifh- 


Se 


ment; and he himfelf. beheld’ from: his window ‘the dif- 


ay 
at 


rat mal fpeCtacle. Wifhart fuered with the ufual patience ; 
it but could not forbear remarking the triumph of his’ in- 
rd fulting enemy. He forétold, that, in a few days, he 
in fhould; in the very fame place, lie as low; as now he 
i was exalted aloft, in oppofition to true piety and re~ 
ligion ¥. 
at Tits prophecy was probably the immediate caufe of Affaffina- a 
gh the event, which it foretold. . The difciples of this mar- tion of cr a 
“th tyr, enraged atthe cruel execution, formed a confpiracy ton. 
wi againtt the cardinal; and’having aflociated to them Nor- f 
a man Lefly, who was difguitedyon account of fome pri- 


of vate quarrel, they conducted their enterprize with great 
fecrecy and fuccefs. Early in the morning they entered 
‘the cardinal’s palace, whith he had ftrongly fortified ; 
and though they were not above fixtéen perfons, they 


* Knox’s Hift, of Ref, p. 44%. Spotfwood, ¥ Spotfwood, Bu- 
chanan, 
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cH A P thruft out a hundred tradefmen and fifty fervants, whom 
XXXLV, ¢ ait . . 
ee , they {eized feparately, before any fufpicion arofe of their 


very deliberately to execute their purpofe on the cardinal. 
‘That prelate-had been alarmed with the noife which he 
heard in the caftle ; and had barricadoed the door of his 
chamber: But finding that they had brought fire in of 
der -to force their os and having obtained, as is bes 
hieved, .a_promife of life, he opened the door; and re- 

ninding them, that he was a prieft, he coh bat them to 
{pare hime Two of theaflaffins rufhed upon him with 
drawn*fwords ; but a ‘third, James Melvil, more calm 
and more confiderate in villany, ftopped their career, and 
bade them refleG, that this facrifice was thé work and 
judgment*of God, and ought to be executed with be- 
coming deliberation and grayity. Then turning the 
point of his fword towards Beaton, he called ‘to him, 
‘* Repent thee, thou wicked cardinal, of all thy fins 
SS and iniquities, pac cipaelty. of the murder of Wifhart, 
that inftrument of God) for the converfion of thefe 
§*-Jands :dt is his-death, «which «now. cries vengeance 
upon thee: We; are fent by God to inflict the de- 
* ferved punifhmient:+ For here, before the Almighty, 
I proteft, that it is nails hatred of thy perfon, ner 
love. of thy. riches, nor fear of thy power, which 
moves me to feek thy death : But-only becaufe thou 
** haft= been, and fill, remaineft, an obftinate enemy to. 


’ 
Chrift Jefus, and his holy golpel.” 
yee 


1547 intentions; and having fhut the gates, they proceeded 


a 


Having fpoken. 
thefe words, without giving Beaton leifure to finifh that 
repentance, to Which he exhorted him,* he thruft him 


and the cardinal fl ips at ee 


on 
Scotch veformer, To! nox, c ames Melvil, ps 65. 
entle and moft ¢ J 


but at the fa 


and alacrity and pleafure, which that 


hifloriang 
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43546. The: aflaffins, being reinforced by their friends CH A P- 


XXXIV, 
to the number of a hundred-and forty perfons, prepared yy 
themfelves for thedefence of the caftle; and fent a mef- 1547: 


fenger to London, craving affiftance from Henry. “That 


prince, though Scotland was comprehended in his peace 
with France, would. not forego this opportunity of dif- 


turbine’ the government of that kingdom ; and he pro- 
an mifed to’ take them under his protection. 

hy Ir was the peculiar misfortune of Scotland, that five 
: fhort reigns had ‘been fucceffively’ followed by as many 


long minorities ; and the execution of juftice, which the 
prince was, beginning. to introduce; had been continually. 
interrupted by the cabals, factions, and animofities of 
the great. Butvbefides thef€.inveterate and ancient evils, 


a new fource of diforder had. arifen, the difputes and 
contentions of theology, which ‘were fufficient to difturb 
the moft fettled government; and, the death of the cardi- 
nal, who was pofleffed of ability and vigour, feemed 


(> much to weaken the hands of the admit 1iftration. But 
+ the queen-dowager was a woman. of uncommon: talents 
mt and virtue ;. and-fhe did as much to fupport the. govern- 

i nent,. and fupply the weaknefs of. Arran, the governor, 


as could be expected in hef fituation, 


Tir protector of England, as foon as the paeariicitt< Condué of 


was brought ‘to fomé compofure, madé preparations for'® 
the war with Scotland ; and he was determined to exe- 
, cute, if poffible, that project, of uniting: the two king- , 
doms-by marriage, on which the late king had been {o 
intent, and which he had recominended with his dying 
breath to: hisexecutors. Hedevied an army of 18,000 


hiftorian difehversin his.narrative of this affaffination : “And itt remarkable 
that in the firth edition of his work, thefe words were printed om the margin 
‘ of the page, The godly Fa& and Words of Fames Melvil: -But the following 


editors retrenched them, Knox himfe!f had no hand in the murder of Bea- 


ton} but he afterwards joined the affaffins, and affiffed them in holding. out 
the caftle. Sce Keith's Hift, of the Refi of Scotland, p. 43. 
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and equipped a fleet of fixty fail, one half of which 
were fhips‘of war, the other loaded with provifions and 
ammunition. Hegave the command of the eet to lord 
Clinton: He himfelf marched at the head of the army, 
attended by.the earl of Warwic. Thefe hoftile meafures 
were covered with a pretence of revenging fomedepreda- 
tions committed by the borderers ; but befides, that 
Somerfet revived the ancient claim of the fuperiority 
of the Englifh crown over that of Scotland, he refufed 
to enter into negociation on any other condition than 
the marriage of the young queen with Edward, 
THE protector, before he opened the campaign, pub- 
a manifefto, in which he enforced all the argu- 
ments for that meafure,.. He faid, that nature feemed ori- 
ginally to have intended this ifland for one empire; and 
having cut it off from all Communication with foreign 
ftates, and guarded it hy, the ocean, fhe had pointed out 
to the inhabitants*the road to happinefs and to fecurity , 
That the education.and cuftoms of the people concurred 
with nature; and by giving them the fame language, 
and laws, and manners, had invited them to a thorough 
union and coalition: That fortune had at Jaft removed 
all obftacles, and had prepared an expedient, by which 
they might become one people, without leaving any place 
for that jealoufy either of honour or of intereft, to which 
rival nations are naturally expofed: Phat the crown of 
Scotland had devolved on a female ; that of England ‘on 
a male; and happily the two fovereigns, \as-of a rank, 
were alfo ofan age, the moft fuitable fo’ each other: 
‘That: the shoftile difpofition, which prevailed’ between 
the nations, and which arofe from paft injuries, would 
foon “be extinguifhed, after a Jong and fecure peace had 
eftablithed confidence between them: That the memory 
of former miferies, which at prefent-inflamed their mu- 
tual animofity, would then ferve only * to’ make them 
5 cherifh, 
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¢hetifh, with more paffion, a ftate of happinefs and tiai- CH 
quillity; fo long unknown to their anceftors : That when —_ , 
hoftilities had ceafed between the kingdoms, the Scottif 1537 
nobility, who were at prefent obliged to remain perpe- 
tually in a warlike pofture, would learn to cultivate the 


arts of*peace, and would foften their minds to a love of 
domeftic order and obedience: That as this fituation was 
defirable to both kingdoms, fo particularly to Scotland, 
which had been expofed to the greateft miferies from in- 
teftine and foreign wars, and faw herfelf every, moment 
in danger of lofing her independancy, by the efforts of 
aricher, and more powerful people: That though Eng- 
and had claims of fuperiority, fhe was willing to-refign 
every pretenfian for the fake of future peace, and defired 
an union, which would be the more fecure, as it would 
be concluded on terms entirely equal: And that, befides 
all thefe motives, pofitive engagements had been taken 
for completing this alliance ; and the honour and good 
faith of the nation were pledged to fulfil what her intereft 
and fafety fo loudly demanded *. 

SomMERSET foon perceived, that thefe remonftrances 
would have no influence; and that the queen dowager’s 
attachment to France and to the catholic religion would 
render ineffectual all negociations for the intended mar- 
riage. He found himfelf, therefore, obliged to try the 
force of arms, and to conftrain ‘the Scots by neceflity to 
fubmit to awmeafure, for which they feemed to have en- 
tertained the moft incurable averfion. “He pafled the 24 sept, 
borders at Berwic, and advanced towards Edinburgh, 
without meeting any refiftance for fome days, except from 
fome fmall caftles, which he obliged to furrender at 
difcretion. ‘The protector intended to have punifhed the 
governor and garrifon of one of thofe caftles for their 
temerity in refifting fuch unequal force: But they eluded 


Sir John Heywood in Kennet, p. 279+ Heylin, p. 4%e 


his 


1 

if i i 
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i i “- xiv his anger by afking only a few hours’ refpite, till they | ; 
i Hit Ww  thoul d prepare themfelves for death ; after which they ‘ 
A *947* found his ears more open to their applications for i 
it | mercy °. rf 
ty ‘THE governor of Scotland had fummoned together the b 
ff i whole force of the kingdom ; and his army, double in i 
i i number to that of the Englifh, had taken poft on advan- f 
i i | ti tageous ground, guarded by the banks of the Efke, about k 
i | 1 four miles from Edinburgh. The Englifh came within 

"i AW ee fight of them at Fafide ; and after a fkirmifh between the . 

A Hite 4 horfe, where the Scots were worfted, and lord Hume ¥ 


HS ake dangeroufly wounded, Somerfet prepared himfelf fora more 
decifive ation, But having taken a view of the Scotch 
| Ae camp with the earl of Warwic, he found it difficult to 
it Hi) fe bl 28 make an attempt upon it with any probability of fuccefs, 
Lae et He wrote, therefore, another letter to Arran ; and offer- 
ed to evacuate the kingdom, as well as to repair all da 
aR mages which he had committed, provided the Scots 
would ftipulate not to contra& the queen to any foreign 
ha prince, but to detain her at home, till fhe reached the age 
of chufing a hufband for herfelf. So moderate a de- 
mand was rejected by the Scots merely on account of its 
| moderation ; and it made them imagine that the protec- | 
tor muft either be reduced to great diftrefs or be influenced 

nity | x oy by fear, that he was now contented to abate fo much of ia 
his former pretenfions.. Influenced alfo by their priefts, it 


cenSe 
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bhi peu who had come to the camp in great nunabers, they be- 
| AN ae lieved, that the Englith were deteftable heretics, abhorred 
4 of God, and expofed to divine vengeance ; and that no 
fucceifs could ever crown their arms, ‘They were con- 
firmed in this fond conceit, when they faw the proteétor , 
change his ground, and move towa rds the fea ; nor did A 
Bs ye any longer doubt, that he intended to tie his 


wimy, and make his efcape on board the f thips, which at 


© Haywood, Patten, 


that 
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» that very time moved into the bay, oppofite to him 4, © HA P. 
¥ 5 OP} 


XXXIV, 
Determined therefore to cut of his retreat, they quitted , ; 
their camp and paffing the river Efe, advancedintothe 1547+ 


plain. ‘They were divided into three bodies: Angus roth Sept. 
commanded the vanguatd ; Arran the main body ;, Hunt- 


ley the rear: ‘Their cavalry confifted only of light horfe, 
which were: placed on their left flank, ftrengthened by 
fome Irifh archers, whom Argyle had brought over for 
this fervice. 


SOMERSET was much pleafed when he faw this move- 
ment of the Scottifh army ; and as the Englifh had ufually 
been fuperior in pitched battles, he conceived great hopes 
of fuccefs. He arranged his van off the left, fartheft 
from the fea; and ardered them to remain onthe high 
grounds on which he placed them, till the enemy fhould 
approach :. He placed his main battle and his rear towards The battle 
the right ; and beyond the van he potted lord Grey at the aes 
head of the men at. arms, and ordered him to take the 
Scotch van in flank, but not till they fhould be engaged 
in clofe fight with the van of the Englifh. 


Wuite the Scots were advancing on the plain, they 
were galled with the artillery from the Englith fhips : 
The eldeft fon of lord Graham was killed: The Irith 


archers were thrown into diforder; and even the other 


troops began todtagger: When lord Grey, perceiving 


their fituation, neglected his orders, left his ground, and 
* at the head of his heavy-armed horfe made an attack on 


the Scottifh infantry, in hopes of gaining to himfelf all 


the honour of the victory. On advancing, he found ag 


flough and ditch in his way; and behind were ranged the 
enemy armed with fpears, and the field, on which they 
ftood, was fallow ground, broken with ridges, which lay 
Ke acrofs their front, and difordered the movements of the 


t Englith cavalry... From all thefe.accidents, the fhock of 
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pe this body of horfe was feeble and irregular ; and as they 
were received on the points of the Sccttifh fpears, which 
were longer than the lances of the Englifh horfemen, they 
were in a moment pierced, overthrown, and difcomfited, 
Grey himfelf was dangeroufly wounded : Lord Edward 
Seymour, fon of the protector, had his horfe killed under 
him: The ftandard was near being taken > And had the 
Scots poflefled any good body of cavalry, who could have 
purfued the advantage, the whole Englith army had been 
expofed to great danger °. 

THE prote€tor mean-while, affifted by Sir Ralph Sad- 
Jer and Sir Ralph Vane, employed himfelf with diligence 
and fuccefs, in rallying the cavalry. Warwic fhowed 
great prefence of mind in maintaining the ranks of the 
foot, on which the horfe had recoiled : He made Sir Pe- 
ter Meutas advance, captain of the foot harquebufiers, 
and Sir Peter Gamboa, captain of fome Italian and Spa- 
nifh harquebufiers on horfeback ; and ordered them to 
ply the Scottifh infantry with their fhot. They marched 
to the flough, and difcharged their pieces full in the face 
of the enemy: The fhips galled them from the flank: 
The artillery, planted on a height, infefted them from 
the front: The Engelifh archers poured in a fhower of ar- 
rows upon them: And the vanguard, defcending from the 
hill, advanced, leifurely and in good order, towards them. 
he Scottifh van 
began to retreat: The retreat foon changed into a flight, 
which was begun by the Irith archers. The pannic of 
the van communicated itfelf to the main body, and paf- 
fing thence to the rear, rendered the whole field a feene 
of confufion, terror, flight, and confternation. ~ The 
Englith army perceived from the heights the condition of 
the Scots, and began the purfuit with loud fhouts and ac- 
clamations, which added ftill more to the difmay of the 


Difinayed with all thefe circumftances, t 
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vanquifhed. .The horfe*in ‘patticular, eager tO revénge Seay, 
the affront, which they had ‘received in the bi eginning of way 
the days did the moft bloody execution on” the flying 7547 
enemy ; afd from the field of battle to Edinburgh, forthe 


{pace of five miles, the whole ground was ftrowed with 
> S 


dead bodies. “The priefts above all, and the monks re- 


ceived no quarter ; and +t he Englith made fport of flaugh+ 
tering men, who, from their extreme zeal and animofity, 
had.engaged in an enterprife fo ill befit ting theif profef- 
fion. Few victories have been more decifive, or gained 
with fmaller lofs to the conquerors, ‘There fell. not two 
hundred of the Englith; and accor dine to the mot mox 
derate computation, chee perifhéd, abovesten thoufind of 
the Scots. About fifteen hundred were taken prifoners. 
This aétion was called the battle of Pinkey, ‘from a no» 
bleman’s feat of that name.in the neighbourhood. 

‘TwHE queen-dowager and Arran fled to Stir] ling, and 
were f{carcely able to colleét fuch a bedy of fortes as eould 
check the incurfions of {mall parties “of the Enelith. 
About the fame time, the eat] of Lenox and lord Wharl 
ton entered the Weit Marches} atthe hea d of five thou- 
fand men, and after taking vand plundering: Annan, th ney 
fpread devaftation over all the neie shbourings coutics £ 
Had Somerfet profecuted his advanta: ges, he might have 
impofed what terms he plealed on -the Scottifh-n- 
But he was ‘impatient to return to Enelarid, wher 


. 


re, 


heard, fome counfellors, and. even. his own brother, the 


admiral, were carrying on cabals. apaindt “his auth Yority, 


Having taken the caftles of . Hurtie, Eymoutii, 
Faitcaftle, Roxborough, and font & er {mall places ; 
and having received the’ fubmifion - {ome cour 


the borders, he retired from Scotlar = fleet, “be- 


fides deftroying all the thips along the coat; toc ok Brouchty 


in the Frith of Tay ; and havin: g fortified it, they there left 
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a garrifon. “Arran defired leave to fend ecommiffios 
ners it order to treat of a peace; and Somerfet, having 
appointed Berwic for the place of conference, left War- 
But no commiffioners 


rs to negocia a 


wie with full pow 
id ever appeared. ‘The overture of the Scots. 


from Scot 
Was an artifice, to gaintime,»till fuccours fhould arriver 
from, Frarice. 

Tue protector, onzhis arrival in England, fummoned: 
a parliament : And being fomewhat elated with his fuc- 
cefs said 4 the Scots, he procured from his nephew 2 
patent, appointing him to fit on the throne, upon a ftool 
ef bench at the right hand of the king, and to enjoy the 

; 


fame honours and privileges, that had ufually beén pof- 
F > y 


feffed by any prince of the blood, or uncle of the kings 
of England. In‘this:patent, the king employed his dif- 
ied power, -tting afide’the ffatute of precedency, 
enacted during the forfiite reion®. But if Somerfet gave 


offence by affuming. too” much ftate, he deferves’ great 
praife on account of the laws pafied this feffion, by whticle 


fome fecurity given to the “felon of the confiieutiots 
\l} laws were repealed, which extended the crime of 
treafon beyond the ftatute of the twenty-fifth of Edward 
Il. > all laws enacted during the. late <e extending, 
the crime of felony»; all the former laws againtft Lollar- 
dy or herefy,’together with the ftatute of the fix articles. 
None were to be accufed for words, but within a month 
after they were fpoken. By thefe repeals feveral of the 
moft. rigorous laws, that ever had pafled in England, 
re annulled; and fome dawn, both of civil and ree 
ligidus liberty, began to appear 'to the people. Herefy, 
however, was ftill.a capital crime by the common law; 
and was fubjeéted to the penalty of burning. Only, 
there remained no precife ftandard, by which that crime 
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totild be defined or determined: A circumftance, which CH ASP. 

might either be advantageous or hurtful to public fecurity, ae oa, 

according to the difpofition of the judges, 15476 
A REPEAL alfo pafléd of that law, the deftruction of 

all laws, by which the king’s proclamation was made of 

equal force with a ftatute', That other law. was like- 

wife mitigated, by which the king was empowered to 

annul every flatute paffed before the four and twentieth 


‘ year of his age: He could prevent their future execution 3 
* but could not recal any paft effects, which ‘had enfued 
ai from them *. 

fey Ir was alfo enacted, that all who denied the king’s 


‘: fupremacy, or afferted the pope’s, fhould, for the. firft 
be offence, forfeit their goods and chattels, and fuffer: im- 
prifonment during pleafure; for the fecond offence, 
fhould incur the penalty of a premunire; and for the third 
offence be attainted of treafon: But if any, after the 
firft of March enfuing, endeavoured, by writing, print 
ing, or any overt act or deed, to deprive the king of his 
eftate or titles, particularly of his fupremacy, or to con- 
fer them on any other, he was to be adjudged guilty of 
treafon. If any of the heirs of the crown fhould ufurp 
upon another, or endeavour to break the order of fuccef- 
fion, it was declared treafon ih them, their aiders and 
abettors. “Thefe were the moft confiderable as paffed 


during this feffion. The members in general difcovered 


a very paffive difpofition with recard t6 religion: Some 


few appeared zealous for the reformation: Others fe- 


cretly harboured a {trong propenfity 


catholic faith : 


ot 
o 


But the greateft part appeared willing to take any impref- 
fion, which they fhould receive from intereft, authority, 
or the reigning fafhion ', 

THE convocation met at the fame time with the par- 
Jiament ; and as it was found, that their debates wére'at 
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the rigourous flatute of the fix arti- 


cH AP. frft cramped by 
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~~~ cles, the king granted them a difpenfation from that law, 
1547. before it was repealed by parliament ™. The lower houfe 


of convocation applied to haye liberty of fitting with the 
commons in parliament ; or if this privilege were refufed 
them, which they claimed as their ancient right, they 
defired, that no law, regarding religion, might pafs in 
parliament without their confent and approbation. But 
the principles, which now prevailed, were more favout- 
able to the civil than to the ecclefiaftical power ; and this 


demand of the convocation was rejected. 


Tne protector had aflented to the repeal of that law, 
which gave to the king’s proclamations the authority of 
ftatutes ; but he did not intend to renounce that arbitrary 
or diferetionary exercife of power, which, had ever been 
afflumed by the crown, and which it is difficult to diftin- 
Parther pro- guith exactly from a full legiflative power. He even con- 
ames: tinued to exert this authority in fome particulars, which 

were then regarded as the moft momentous. — Orders were 
iffued by couricil, that candles fhould no longer be ¢ar- 
ried about on Candlemas-day, afhes on Afh-wednefday, 
palms on Palin-funday ’. Thefe were ancient religious 
practices, now denominated fuperftitions ; though it is 
fortunate for mankind, when fuperftition happens to take 
a direétion fo innocent and inoffenfiye. ‘The fevere dif- 
pofition, which naturally attends all reformers, prompted 
likewife the council to abolifh fome gay and fhowy cefer 


monies, whith belonged to the ancient religion °. 


AN order was alfo iffued by council for the removal of 


all images from the churches : An innovation which was 


much defired by the reformers, and which alone, with 
ard tothe populace, amounted almoft to a total change 


reg 
ma Antiq, Britan. ps 339- n Burnet, vol. ii, pe sg. Colliery 
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the of the eftablithed religion, An attempt had been madeC HA P, 

ts feparate the ufe of images from their abufe, the reve “*!™ 

ns to leparate the ufe of images from their abufe, the reve- 

id rence from the worfhip of them ; but the execution of this 1548 

nh} * déefign was found, upon trial, very difficult, if not wholly 
impracticable. 

ws As private mafles were abolifhed by law, it became ne= 

cht ceflary to compofe a new communion-fervice; and the 

a | council went fo far, in the preface which they had pre- 

it fixed to this work, as to leave the praétice of auricular 

iad confeffion w holly indifferent ?. ‘This was a prelude to 


the entire abolition of that invention, one of the moft 

powerful engines that’ ever was contrived for degrading 
ih the laity, and giving their fpiritual guides an entire 
afcendant over them. And it may juftly be faidy-that, 
though the prieft’s abfolution, which attends confeffion; 
ferves fomewhat to eafe weak minds from the immediate 
va agonics of {uperftitious terror, it operates only by enforces 
ing fuperftition itfelf, and thereby preparing the mind for 
a more violent relapfe into the fame diforders, 
_ PvE people were at that time extremely diftracted, by 
the oppofite opinions of their preachers ; and as they were 
totally unable to judge of the reafons advanced on ei- 


ther fide, and naturally regarded every thing which they 


heard at church, as of equal authority, a great confufion 
and fluctuation. refulted from this uncertainty. “The ° 
is council firft endeavoured towemedy that inconvenience, 
, by laying fome reftraints on preaching ; but finding thi: 
expedient ineffectual, they impofed a total filence on the 
preachers, and. thereby put an end at office to all th pole- 


‘ 
micsof the pulpits. By the nature of things, this re- 
Er ftraint could only be temporary. For in proportion as the 
ceremonies of public worfhip, its fhews and exterier ob- 


feryanees, were retrenched by the reformers, the people 


P Burnet, vol, ii. p, 60,. Collier, volvii. p. 247. Heytin, Pp: 55. 
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CH A P. were inclined to contract a ftronger attachment to fer- 


mons, whence alone sey received any occupation or 
. 1548. amufement, The ancient religion, by giving its votaries 
| 


fomethin do, freed them from the trouble of think- 


were delivered only in the. principal 
ticular fafts and feftivals: And 
: the populace, which, if abufed, 


ian incitement to faction and fedition, had 
much lefs fcope and influence during thofe ages. 
Affairs of THE greater prog 


was made towards a reformation 
in England, the farther, did the prote€tor find himfelf 


from all profpe&t. of completing the union with Scotland 5 


AAAathe Pee i 
ana the queen-ca 


ail 


wager, as well as the clergy, became 
the more averfe to al 


1 from all ancient principles: Somerfet, 


1 a nation, which had 


fo far departec 


own of Haddi igton, had ordered it to 
ifoned and fortified, by lord Grey: He 
4 { } 


d fome fortifi 


having taken the 


be ftrone) 


. ie) 
alfo erect 


; at Lauder : And he hoped, 
t thefe two places, 


: 7ith Broughty and fome 
fmaller fortrefles, which were in the hands of the Eng- 
lifh, would ferve as a curb on Scotland ; and would give 
him accefs into the heart of the country. 

ARRAN, being difappointed in fome attempts on 
Broughty, relied chiefly on the fuccours expected from 
France, for the recovery of thefe places ; and they arrived 


at Jaft in the Frith, to the number of fix thoufand men; 
one half of them Ger 


‘They were commanded by 


Defle, and.under him by Andelot, Strozzi, Meilleraye, 
The Scots were at that time fo 
that five hundred Englifh horfe 
were able ravage the whole cour ntry without ref fiftance; 


of the capital *; But on 


funk by their 


fuceours, they collected 
ned Deffé with a confider- 


> Beagué, hifty of the Campagnes 1548 and rg49, pr 6. 
ble 
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wk able reinforcement, they laid fiege to Haddington t.° This © A P. 
fine ‘was an undertaking for which “they were by themf{elves Ri 
Mie totally unfit; and even with the affiftance of the French, 1548: 
ite they placed their chief hopes of “fuccefs in ftarving the 


garrifon. After fomie vain attempts to take the place by 
a regular fiege, the blockade was formed,’and the garrifon 
was repulfed with lofs in feveral -fallies which they made 


ty upon ‘the befiegers. 

Tue hoftile attempts, which the late king and: the 
‘protector had made againft Scotland, not being: ftez aly, 
regular, nor pufhed to the laft ext: remity, had fer veld onl 


* 
cle to irritate the nation, and to infpire them with the ftrong- 


eft averfion to that union, avhich was courted info 
violent amanner. Even thofe who were inclined to the 
Englifh alliance, were difpleafed to have it impofed on 
them by force of arms ; and the earl of Huntley in parti- 
cular, faid pleafantly, that he difliked not the match, 

but he hated the manner of wooing".. The queen-dow- 

ager, finding thefe fentiments to prevail, called a parlia- 
ment, in an abbey. near Haddington; and it was there 
propofed, that the young queen, for her greater fecurity, 
fhould be fent to France, and be committed to the cufto- 
dy of that ancient ally. Some objected, that this mea- 
fure was defperate, allowed no refource in cafe of mif- 
carriage, expofed the Scots to be fubjected by foreigners, 
involvee them in perpetual war with England, and left 
them no expedient, by which they could conciliate the 
friendfhip of that powerful nation. It was anfwered, on 


if 
A 
y 
7 
i 
4 


the other hand, that the queen’s préfence was- the very 
caufe of war with England; that that nation would 
defift, when they found, that their views of forcing a 
matriage had become ditogether impracticable; and tha 
Heats being engaged by fo high a mark of confidence, 
would take their fovereign undgr his protection, and ufe 


t Hollingthed, p. 993. tsHeylin, p.46, Patten. 
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fend the kingdom. Thefe arpu- 
ench gold, which was plentifully 


‘The governor had a’pen- 


ributed a 
fion conferred im of twelve thoufand livres a year, 
i Chatelrault, and obtained for 


he command of a hundred. men at arms”. And 


ded the confequences of the Enelith al- 


this meafure with all the zeal and 


e or intereft could infpire. 
to fend the queen to France; 
si e the neceflary confequence, 
into France, 


to marry her to the datphin, Villegaignon, commander 
of for I lies lying in the Frith of Forth, fet fail 

if return home ; but when he reached 
the open fea, he d ards, pafled by the Ork- 


An 
The 


and being at- 


ie, fhe put 
peituous wea- 
was conducted 
to the dauphin. 


ficulties at home, and 
i abe 


cots a ten years’ truce ; but as 


ion his reftoring all the places which he had 
taken, the propofal came to nothine. ‘The Scots reco- 
i ( f ] caftle by furprize 

Chey repulfed, wit sh 
ommdnd of lord 
Seymour, made a defcent, firft in Fife, then at Mon- 


natural: bro- 
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they ther td the queen, acquired honour; in the latter, Are-C HA P. 
a fkine of Dun. An attempt was made by Sir Robert ee 
ity Bowes and: Sir Thomas Palmer, at the head of a confi-  rsq%. 
im detable body, to throw relief into Haddington ; but thefe 

bind troops, falling into. an ambufeade, were almoft wholly 

4 cut in pieces ¥, And though a fmall body of two hundred 

mat men efcaped. all.the vigilance,of the French, and arrived 

wit fafely in Haddington, with fome aiicpinibial and provi- 

dik fions,. the garrifen: was reduced to fuch difficulties, that 


the protector. found it eet to provide more effeGin- 
ally for their relief, He raifed an army of cighteen thou- 
{and .men,, and adding three thonfand Germans, who, on 
the diffolution ofthe “prntelbanit alliance, had offered their 
fervi ce fo England, he-gave the command of the whole 
to the earl of Shrewfbury 2. D’Effé raifed the blockade 
on the approach of the Englith ; ; and with great difficulty 

made good his retreat to Edinburgh, eese “ potted 


1 


himfelf advantageou fly. Shrewfbury, who had loft the 
opportuni ity of att acking him on his march, aah not 


give him battle in his prefent fituation ; and contenting 
himfelf with the advantage already gain a of fupplying 
In Haddington, he retired into England. 
° ro) ? S 
THouGH the protection of France was of great confe- 
d Pp 


quence to the Scots, in fupporting them againft the inva- 
fions of England, they reaped ftill more benefit from. the 
Pee (RE REY SEE Seppensst Nis q + = j 

diftractions and divifions, which had creeped into the 


couricils of that latter kingdom. Even the two brothers, Cabals of 


the protector and adiniral, not content with the high fta- pes 
tions which they feverally enjoyed, and the great emi- 
nence to which they had rifen, had entertained the moft. 
violent j jealoufy of each other’s authority ; and they divided 
the hale court and kingdom, by their oppofite cabals and 
preténfions. Lord Seymour was a man of infatiable am- 
bition ; arrogant, afluming, implacable; and though 


Y Stowe, p. $95. Hollingthed, p. 9944 % Flayward, p. 291+ 
efteemed 
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> efte emed of fuperior capacity to the protector, he pofleffed 

not to the fame degree the confidence and regard of the 
people. By his flattery and addrefs, he had fo infinuated 
himfelf into the good graces of the queen-dowager, that, 
forgetting her ufual prudence and decency, fhe married 
him immediately upon the demife of the late king : Info- 


much, that, had fhe foon State pregnant, it might have 
been doubtful te which hufband the child belonged, The 
credit and riches of Pelt Mates fupported che ambition 
of the admiral ; but gave umbrage to the dutchefs of So- 
merfet, who, uneafy that the younger brother’s wife 
fhould have the precedency, emp loyed all her credit 
with her hufband, which was too great, firft to create, 
then to widen, the breach between the two brothers, 


THE firft fymptoms of this mifunderftandi ng appeared 
when the proteftor commanded the army in Scotland. 
, Paget, a man devoted to Somerfet, remarked, 

nour was forming feparate intrigues among the 
cou cae was corrupting, by prefents, the king ers 


Secretary 


that 


or 


vants ; and even endeavouring, by improper indulgences 
and liberalities, to captivate the affections ef the young 
monarch, — Paget eppecleneal to him the danger of this 
condu& ; de 


fired him to refle&t on the numerous enemies, 


whom the fudden elevation of their family had created 5 
and warned him that any diflention between him and the 


protector would be greedil y laid hold of, to effectuate the 
ruin of both. Finding his a neglected, he 
conveyed intelligence of the danger to Somerfet, and en- 
aged him to leave the wleewens upon Scotland unfinifh- 
ed, in order to guard againft the attempts of his domettic 
g parliament, the admiral’s pro- 

| more dangerous to public tranquillity ; 
acquired m any partizans and retainers, he 
made a direct attack upon his brother’s authority. He 


enemies. In the enfui 


a 
jects appeared {til 


and as he had 


dayward, p, 301, Heylin, p. 72, Camden, Thuanus, lib. vi. c. 5 


reprefented 


Ah 
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réprefented to his friends, that formerly, duringa mino- CH A P. 
rity, the office of protector of the kingdom had been kept ate 
feparate from that of governor of the king’s perfon; and 1548, 
that the prefent union of thefe two important trufts con- 

ferred on Somerfet an authority, which could not fafely 

be lodged in any fubje&t®. The young king was even 


prevailed on to write a letter to the parliament, defiring 


that Seymour might be appointed his governor; and that 
nobleman had formed a party in the two houfes, by which 
he hoped to effect his purpofe.. The defign was difcovered 
before its execution ; and fome common friends were fent 
to remonftrate with him, but had fo little influence, that he 
threw out many menacing expreffions, and rafhly threat- 
ened, that, if he were thwarted in his attempt, he would 
make this parliament the blackeft that ever was in Eng- 
Jand«. The council fent for him, toanfwer for his con- 
duct; but he*refufed to attend: ‘They then began to 
threaten in their turn, and informed him, that the king’s 
letter, inftead of availing him any thing to the execution 
of his views, would be imputed to him.as a criminal en- 
terprize, and be conftrued as a defign to difturb the go- 
vernment, by forming a feparate intereft with a child and 
minor, They even let fall fome menaces of fending him 
to the Tower for his temerity ; and the admiral, finding 
himfelf prevented in his defign, was obliged to fubmit, 
and to defire a reconciliation with his brother. 

Tue mildand moderate temper of Somerfet made him 
willing to forget thefe enterprizes of the admiral; but the 
ambition of that turbulent fpirit could not be fo eafily ap- 
peafed. His fpoufe, the queen-dowager, died in child- 
bed: but fo far from regarding this event as a check to 
his afpiring views, he founded on it'the {cheme of a more 
extraordinary elevation. He made his addrefles to the 
Jady Elizabeth, then in the fixteenth year of her age; and 
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ried without the t 
ir could never 
propofed to : 
rafh and 
the admiral 
ued to attack, | 
more immedis ’ 


avoured to feduce 


ung prince i means of 


1; He openly : 


his brother’s adminiftrati 


ted, that; 


; and 


; and other forei 


ing Gern 


intended to 
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ity, and the liberty of the people: 
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perfuafion he 


; of the prin- 


7; and had extended his intereft all over 
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eted not even the mof poy 


ular per- 


and. hz emputed bot he cond 
an@ had computed, that he could, 
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ineffeCtual, he began to think of more fevere remedies. © HA P. 
ae HR XXXIV. 
The earl of Warwic was an ill inftrumfent between the iy 
brothers ; and had formed the defign, by inflaming the 1548+ 
quarrel, to raife his own fortune on the ruins of both, 
Dun ey, earl of Warwic, was the fon of ‘that Dud- Dudley, art 
i ‘ of Warwi 
ley, minifter to Henry VIE. who, having, by rapine, ex- 
tortion, and perverfion of law, incurred the hatred of the 
ss public, had been facrificed to popular animofity, in the 
: beginning of the fubfequent reign. The late king, fen- 


fible of the iniquity, at Jeaft illegality, of the fentence, 


had afterwards reftored young Dudl ey’s blood by aé & of 


parliament ; and finding him endowed with ability,~ in- 


mt duftry, and enterprize, he had entrufted him with many 

important commands, and had ever found him fuccefs- 
ied ful in his ‘undertakings. He raifed him to the dignity 
a) of vifcount Lifle, conferred on him the office of admiral, 
a and gave him by his will a place among his executors. 


Dudley made fill farther progrefs during the minority ; 


and having obtained the title of earl of Warwic, and un- 
it dermined the credit of Southampton, he bore the chief 
rank» among the. proteétor’s counfellors. ‘The victory, 
gained at Pinkey, was much afcribed to his courage =e 


eonduét; and he was univerfally regarded as aman equa! 
y reg 1 


oth endowed with the talents of peace and of war. But a i 
Hil thefe virtues were obfcured by ftill greater vices ; an ex- i 
erbitant ambition, an infatiable avarice, a wee of de- ; 

cency, a contempt of juftice; And as he found, that lord : 
Seymour, whofe abilities and enterprize he chiefly desuaeth } 
ye was ‘involving himfelf in ruin by his rafh Saad he j 


was determined to pufh him on the precipice ; and.thereby 


remove the chief obftacle to his. own projected greatnefs. 
WoaeEn Somerfet found, that the public peace “was en- 
dangered- by his brother’s feditious, not to fay rebellious, 
ichemes, He was the more eafily perfuaded by Warwic to 
employethe extent. of royal aixghority acainft him; and 
after 


il 
Wy 


AP. 


ee warrant for committin 
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after depriving him of the office of admiral, he figned 4 
g him to the Tower. Some of hig 

accomplices were alfo taken into cuftody, and three privy 
counfellors, being fent to examine them, made a report, 
that they had met with very 


and important difcove- 
ries.~ “Yet {till the proteétor fufpended the blow, and 
fhowed a reluctance to ruin his brother. He offered to 


defift frem the profe 


ion, if Seymour would promife 
him a cordial reconciliation: and ren uncing all am- 


bitious 


hopes, be contented with a private life, and re- 


tire into ‘the en 3ut as Seymour made no other 
anfwer to th iendly offers than menaces and defiances, 
he ordere d a charge to be drawn up againft him, confift- 


icles; and the whole to be laid 
It is pretended, that every par- 


icular was fo inconteftibly proved, both by witnefles a 
his own hand-writing, that there was no room for doubt; 
yet did the council think proper to go in a body to the 


7 oe 
Tower, in‘orde 


ully to examine the prifoner. He 
was not daunted by the appearance: He boldly demanded 


a fair we required to be confronted with the witnefles; 
| i that the sree see be left with pete in order 


SN 
DY whicn hel 


It is notwithftanding what is pre 


tended, there muft have been fome deficiency in the evi- 


dence.againft Seymour, when fuch demands, founded on 


ineft ee of law and equity, were abfolutely 


We fhall indeed conclude, if we carefully ex- 


many of the articles were general, 


carcely pe of any proof; many of them, if true, 


ore favourable interpretation ; and that, 
seymour appears to have been a 
he had not advanced far in thofe trea= 


fonable 
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fonable projects imputed to him. The chief part of his H AM 
a&tual guilt feems to have confifted in fome unwarrantable U--wg 
practices in the admiralty, by which pyrates were pro= 3548: 
tected, and illegal impofitions laid upon the merchants. 


But the adminiftration had, at that time, an eafy in- 


ftrument of vengeance, to wit, the Parliament; and 
needed not to give themfelves any concern with regard 
either to the guilt of the perfons whom they profecuted, 
or the evidence which could be produced againft them. 


, at A feffion of parliament being held, it was refolved to pro- A p parlias 
ne ceed again{t Seymour by bill ofattainder ; and the young 4th Novel 
tis , king being induced, after much folicitation, to give his 

, confent to it, a confiderable weight was put on hig’ appro- 

wee bation. The matter was firft laid before the upper=houfe; 


and feveral peers, rifing up in their places, gave an ac- 

count of what they knew concerning lord Seymour’s 
-condué& and his criminal words or actions. Thefé narra- 15490" 

tives were received “as ‘undoubted evidence ; and though cases 

the prifoner had formerly engaged many friends and par-mour,  ~ 

tizans among the nobility, no one had either the courage 


or equity to move, that he might be heard in his own 
defence, that the teftimony againft him fhould be delivered 
in a legal mariner, and that hefhould be confronted with 


} 
| 
i 
| 
. 
| 


ral 


the witnefles. A little more feruple was made in the 


ret hotife of Commons’: There were even fome members who 
Objected againft the whole method of proceeding by bill 
of attainder, pafled in abfence ; and infifted, that a for- 


2 EEE Cae 


mal trial fhould be given to i man before his con= 
demnatién. But when a meflage was fent by the king, en- march 28, 
joining the houfe to proceed, and offering that the fame 
nafratives fhould be laid before them which had fatished 
‘the peers, they were eafily prevailed on to acquiefce*. 
The bill paffed in a full’houfe.. Near fourhundred voted 


_ for it’; and not above nine or ten againf it'. The fen- 
hg & ZEdw. VI. c. 23, i Burnet, vol, lip. 99- 
tence 
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was foon after executed, and t 


headed on Tower hill. ‘The warrant was figned by So- 


he prifoner was be» 


who was expofed to much blame, on account of 


proceedings. “The attempts of the 
liefly to haye been levelled againft his 


s ufurped authority ; 


his ambitious, 


a martiage with 
angered the public 


prudence, of forefeeing evils at fucha 


m 


and the remedy was 


Biel: illegal. It could. only be faid, that this bill of 


vas fomewhat more tolerabl ble than ‘ oa 
} 


ne 
ones, to-which the nation had been enured. For hete, at 
~) 


Peer) 


" Sadat ee roduced 
eaft, fome fhadow of evidence was produced. 


Aut the confiderable bufinefs tranfaG@ed this feffion 


befides the attainder of Ga Seymour, regarded“ecclefiaf- 


affairs ; which 


chief object of cons 
cern throughout the nation. A’ committee of bifhops and 
divines had been sean by pas council, to compofea 


and they had executed the work committ 


Cc 
them. ‘They estieded. ' with moderation. in this: delicate 


taking : [hey retained as much of the ancient mats 


as the Princ iples of the reformers would permit: They 


Ua 


to the fpirit of contr 


2s, that they had eftablithed a fervice 


_ 1 
‘nomina 


nomination of .Chriftians might, with- 


ome mytteric ous un- 
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tion of the liturgy, as well as of the Scriptures, into the 
vulgar tonguc, feemed more conformable to the genius of 
their fect ; and this innovation, with the retrenching of 
prayers to faints, and of fome fuperttitious ceremonies, 
was the chief difference between the old mafs and the 
new liturgy. .The parliament eftablifhed this form of 
worfhip in all the churches, and ordered an uniformity to 
be obferved in all the rites and ceremonies £, 

‘FHERE. was another material a@,, which pafled this 
fefion.. The former canons had eftablifhed the celibacy 
ef the clergy; and though this practice is ufually afcribed 
tothe policy of the court of Rome, who thought, that 
the ecclefiaftics. would be. more devoted to their {piritual 
head, and lefs dependant on the.civil magiftrate, when 
freed from the powerful tye of wives and children; yet 
was, this inftitution much forwarded by the principles of 
fuperftition inherent in human nature. Thefe principles 
had rendered the panegyrics.on an inviolate chaftity fo 
frequent among the ancient fathers, long before the efta- 
blifhment of celibacy. And even this Englith parliament, 
though they enacted. a law, permitting the marriage of 
priefts, yet confefs in the. preamble,. “ that it were better 
“* for priefts and the minifters of the church to live chafte 
*<-and witheut marriage, and it were much to be wifhed 
t they would of themfelves abftain.” ‘Ihe. inconveni- 
ences, which had arifen from the compelling of chaftity 
and the prohibiting of marriage, are the reafons affiened 
for indulging a liberty in this particular', ‘The ideas 
of pennancé alfo were fo much retained in other parti- 


culars, that an act of parliament pafled, forbidding the 


ufe of flefh-meat during Lent apd other times of absti- 
nence *, 


k 2&9 Fdw, VI. c.t. 1 2& 4Edw. VI. cap af. 
m 2 & 3 Edw, VI, cap. 19. See note {Q] at the end of the volume. 
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practices of the catholic re4 


and the re pm fuch as 


ab 
completed in 
nce; though 
iion-fervice and by 


ftill retained fome 


vas the laft doétrine 


the 


hold on the minds of men ; 


that was wholly oned by thé people % 


"The sreat attac se e the late king to that tenet might, 


tinacy; but the chief caufe 


was oes ees extreme abfurdity of the principle itfelf, 


and the profound veneration, which of courfe it imprefled 


on the teiaitihatide: The priefts likewife were much ins 
clined to favour an opinion; which attributed to them fo 
1 the people, who believed, that 
ery meh and blood of their Sa- 

renounce fo extraordinary, and as they 
asthe’ fo ‘abutagy a sib fs The general attach- 
ment to this dogma was fo violent, that the Lutherans, 
notwithftanding their feparation from Rome, had thought 
proper, under another name, ftill to retain it: And the 


when reftrained in all 


€atholie preachers, in England, 
other particulars, could not forbear, on every occafion, 
inculcatin g that tene Bonner, for this offence among 
others, ge been a by the council, had been de- 
prived of his fee, and had been committed to cuftody. 
Gardiner alfo, who had recovered his liberty, appeared 
anew refractory to the authority, which eftablifhed the 
late innovations ; and he feemed willing to countenance 
that opinion, much favoured by all the Englifh catholics, 
that the king was indeed fupreme head of the church, but 

ae caine: during a minority. “Having declined to 
isfaction om this head, he was fent to the 


= eS oe 


= 


= = 
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cil’s difpleafure, 

Tuese feverities, being otuicides on men, poflefled of 
office and authority, fcounds:3 in that age, a neceflary po- 
licy, in order to enforce an uniformity in public worfhip 
and difcipline: But there were other inftances of perfe- 
Cution, derived from no other origim than the bigotry of 
theologians: a malady, which feems almoft incurable. 
Though the proteftant divines -had-ventured to renounce 
opinions, deemed certain during many ages, they re- 
garded, in their turn, the new fyftem as fo certain, that 
they would bear no contradition with regard to it; and 
they were ready to burn in the fame flames, from which 
they themfelves had fo narrowly efcaped, every one that 
had the affurance to differ from them. A commifiion by 
act of council was granted to the primate.and fome others, 
to examine and fearch after all anabaptifts, heretics, or 
contemners of the book of commen prayer °, The com- 
miffioners were enjoined to reclaim them, if poffible; to 
impofe penance on them; and to give them abfolution : 
Or if thefe criminals were obftinate, to excommunicate 
and imprifon them, and to deliver them over to the fecu- 
lar atm: And in the execution of this charge, they were 
not bound to obferve the ordinary methods of trial; the 
forms of law were difpenfed with; and if any ftatutes 
happened to interfere with the powet's in the commiffion, 


‘they were over-ruled and abrogated by the council. Some 


tradefmen in London were brought before thefe commif- 
fioners, and were accufed of maintaining, among other 


t 


opinions, that a man regenerate could not fin, and that, 


though the outward man might offend, the inward was 
pr 

and were difmiffed. But there was a woman accufed of 

heretical pravity, called Joan Bocher, or Joan of Kent, 


incapable of all guilt. . They were prevailed on to abjure 


© Burnet, vol, ii. p.3. Rymer, tom. xv, p. 18%. 
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iffioners’ could 


who was fo pertinacious, that the comm 


e no impreffion upon her. © Her do&trine was, ** That 
“<< Chrift was not truly incarnate of the virgin, whofe 
«< flefh, being the outward 
“¢ and born infin; and confequently, he could take none 
“© of it: But the word, by the confent of the inward man 
“ of the virein, was made fiefh’.” This opinion, it 

would { > is not orthodox ; and there was a neceflity 


man, was finfully begotten 


for delivering the woman to the flames for maintaining it. 


Rut ¢ in fuch tender years, had 


put tne young kir thor 


llors and preceptors ; and 


1 Sm a Fed 
all his counte 


m 


he lone refufed to fi he warrant for her execution. 


sloyed to perfuade him to compliance; 


Cranmer was em 


rreat difference between er- 


11 co. } ee 
and he faid, that there was a 


rors in other points of divinity, and thofe which were 


in direét contradiction to the A poftl les creed: Thefe latter 


were ‘impieties againit God, which. the prince, being 
God’s deputy, ought to reprefs; in like manner, as infe~ 


rior maciftrates were bound to punifh offences againft the 
king’s perfon, Edward, overcome by importunity more 
than by reafon; at laft fubmitted, though with tears in his 


eyes;'and he'told Cranmer, that, if any wrong were done, 


the guilt fhould lie entirely on his head. The primate, 


after makine a new effort to reclaim the woman from her 


fo much fatisfaction, 
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THEsE figorous methods of proceeding foon brought ——: 
hk the whole nation to a conformity, feeming or real, with eee, 
r the new doétrine and the new liturgy. ‘The lady Mary 1549. 
2 alone continued to adhere to the mafs, and refufed to ad- 
7 mit the eftablifhed modes of worfhip. When prefled'and 
menaced on this head, fhe applied to the emperor; who, 
. ufing his intereft with Sir Philip Hobby, the Englifh am- 
baflador, procured her a temporary connivance from the 
council *, 


* Heylin, p, 102, 
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Difcontents of the ee 
duit of ibe war with Scotland——with France 


PieAae 2s L, Ps 
Faétions in the c 


s 


-— = Canaetaee againft 


pro Lect or fhip— 


-Peace with France and Scotland 


A parliament 


soulogne furrendered ‘fecution of Gare 


diner Warwic created duke of Northumberland 
His ambition ———-Trial of Somerfet —~ His 
execution A parliament——-A new parliament 


Succeffion changed ———T he king’s fickne[s-— 


end di 


HERE is no abufe fo great, in civil fociety, as 
not to be attended with a variety of beneficial con- 


fequences ; and in the beginau 


of reformation, the 
lofs of thefe advantages is always felt very fenfibly, while 
the benefit, refulting from the change, is the flow effect 
of time, and is feldom perceived by the bulk of a na- 
tion. Scarce any inftitution can be imagined lefs favour- 
able, in the main, to the interefts of mankind than that 
of monks and friars; yet was it followed by many g good 
effects, which, having = by the fopi prefion of mo- 


nafteries, were much regretted by the people of Engl and, 


‘The monks, always riding in. their convents, in the 
centre of their eftates, fpent their maney. in the provinces 
and among their tenants, afforded a ready market for 
commodities, were a fure refource to the poor and indi- 
gent ; and though their hof; ave but 
oo much-encouragement fo idlenet ted the 
encreafe of public riches, yet did it (aes to many, 
relief 


itality and charity 


£ 
jen 


and 
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relief from the extreme preffures of want and neceffity. 
It is alfo obfervable, that, as the friars were limited, by 
the rules of their inftitution, to a certain mode of liv- 
ing, they had not equal motives for.extortion with other 
men ; aud they were acknowledged to have been in 


they ftill are in Roman catholic countries, 


& and moft indulgent Jar The abbots and 
1 es at an under-value, 


refent from the te- 


raeé he the 
prac Sifed by the b 


But when the abbey 
diftributed among the principal nokili¢y 2 and sckaties they 


fhops and coll 


fell ynder a different management; The rents of farms 
were raifed, while the tenants found not the-fame facility 
in difpofing of the produce ; the money was often {pent 
in the capital; and the farmers, living at a diftance, were 
expofed to oppreffion from their new matters, or to the ftill 
greater rapacity of the ftewards. 

THESE grievances of the common people were at that 
time heightened by other caufes. The arts of manu- 
faéture were much mere. advanced in other European 
countries than in England; and even in England thefe 
arts had made greater progrefs than the knowledge of 
agriculture ; a profeffion, which, of. all mechanical em-+ 
ployments, requires the moft reflection and experience. 
A great demand arofe for wool both abroad and at 
home: Pafturage was found more profitable than un- 
{kilful tillage: Whole eftates were laid wafte by inclo« 
fures: The tenants, regarded as a ufele{s burden, were ex- 
pelled their habitations ; Even the eottagers, deprived of 
the commons, on which they formerly fe their cattle, 
were reduced to mifery; And a decay 


well as diminution of the former 
in the kingdom % This grievance was now of an old 


s Strype, vol, ii, Repofitory Q. 
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where the price of commodities, Id eafily be 
tranfperted thither ; but sur of men, 


ation, ftill're- 


es ; and the poor com- 
} 


a fubfiftance by 


by an addition alone of toil and 


they were enabled to procure a mz aintenance ; 


creafe of induftry was at laft ihe 


€ the prefent fituation, and an & beneficial to 
£ : teats od 1 - + 7 oo 
10C & yet was i dimcult for: the people to fhake off 


ling but ‘ne- 
hem to fuch an exertion of their 


c. 


ac culties, 


It muft alfo be remarked, 


VII. had reduced 


that the profufion of Henry 
him, notwithftanding his rapacity, 
ged to remedy 
dient of debaf- 


tne perni c 10us 


Ing the coin; and the wars, in which the proteétor had 


been involved, had induced him‘to carry ftill farther the 
fame abufe, ‘Fhe ufual cc nfequences erifued : The good 


ipecie was’ hoarded or e3 <ported ; bafe paces was coined 


at home or imported 


the common people, 


from abroad in gréat abundance; 
who received their Wages in it, 
could not’ purchafe commodities at the ufual rates} an 


difidence and ftaonation of commerce took 


nad ecAeinlia is ees 
>; and doud Complaints were 


heard in every part of 
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Tue. protector, who loved popularity, and pitied the are 
a condition of the people, encouraged thefe complaints by rv 
mt his endeavours. ‘to redrefs them. He appointed a com- 754% 
miffion for making enquiry concerning inclofures ; and 
iffued a proclamation, ordering all late inclofures to be 
laid open by a day appointed, The populace, meeting 
tt with fuch countenance front government, began to rife 
le in feveral places, and to commit diforders, but. were 
“J quieted by remonftrances and. perfuafion. In order te 
| give them greater fatisfaction, Somerfet: appointed new 
commiffioners, whom he fent every where, with an un- 
limited power to hear and determine all caufes about in- 
clofures, highways, and cottages *, As this commif- 
fion was difagreeable to the gentry and nobility, they 
ftigmatized it as arbitrary and’ illegal ; and the common 
t people, fearing it would be eluded, and being impatient 
m for immediate redrefs, could no longer contain their fury; 
but fought for a remedy by force of arms. The rifing infurrece 
. began at once in feveral parts of England, as if an tini= 1" 
verfal confpiracy had been formed by the commonalty. 
The rebels in Wiltfhire were difperfed by Sir William 
; Herbert : Thofe in the neighbouring counties, Oxford 
and Glocefter, by lord Gray of Wilton. Many of the 
rioters were killed in the field: Others were executed by 
: martial law. The commotions in Hampfhire, Sufiex, 
Kent, and other counties, were quieted by gentler me- 
thods ; but ‘the diforders in Devonfhire and Norfolk 
threatened more dangerous confequences. 


Tue cOmmonalty in Devonthire began with the ufual 
complaints againft inclofures and againft oppreffions from 
the gentry ; but the parifh prieft of Sampford-Courtenay 
had the addrefs to give their difcontent ‘a dire@ion towards 
religion ; and fhe delicacy of this fubject, in the prefent 
emergency, made the infurreétion immediately appear 


t Burnet, vol. ii, p. 1x5. Strype, vol. tip p. 177+ 


formidable, 


took 


7 Arun- 


ters 


which 
d Ruffel 


demands were that the 


> 
ey-lands ref fumed, 


fix articles executed, holy water and holy 


and all ot! 


evances redrefl- 


1¢ council, to 


Is, fent a haughty 


to difperfe ; and promif pardon upon their im- 


> 
mediate fubmiffion 


they marched tc 


itizens of 


y had no 
cannon, €nde firft by y fala, 


then. b 


every at {temp 


Honiton, till reinforeed by Sir 
7, with. fome German 


ta Spi- 


: 1. Tee 
S under batt 


extremities, He attacked 


their pofts, did great 


execution upon them be action and purfuit *, 


BS r 


>P» 1003, Fox, vol. ii. p. 666, Mem 
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and took many prifoners: Arundeb and the other leaders © 4 A P- 
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were fent to London, tried and executed, Many of the Uy 


inferior fort were put to death by martial law !: The 
vicat of St. Thomas, one of the principal incendiaries, 
was hanged on the top of his own fteeplé, arrayed in hig 
popith weeds, with his beads at his girdle , 

Tue infurreétion in. Norfolk=rofe to a ftill greater 
height, and was attended with greater acts of Malenots 
The populace were at firft excited, as in other places, 


by complaints againft inclofures ; but finding their num- 


bers amount to twenty thoufand, they grew infolent, and 
proceeded to more e -xorbitant pretenfions. They require 

the fuppreffion of the gentry, the placing of new coun- 
fellors about the king, and the re-eftablifhment of the 
ancient rites. One Ket, a tanner, had aflumed the go- 
vernment over them, and he exercifed his authority with 
the utmoft arrogance and outrage, Having taken pof- 
fefion of Moufhold-Hill near Norwich, he ereéted his 
tribunal under an old oak, thence called the oak of re- 
formation ; and fummoning the gentry to appear before 
him, he gave fuch decrees as might be expected from his 

charaéter and fituation, ‘The marquis of Northampton 
was firft ordered againit him ; but met with arepulfe, in 
an ation, where lord 5 Sheffield was killed *. The pro~ 
teStor affected popularity, and cared not to appear in per= 
fon againft the rebels: He therefore fent the earl of 


Warwic at the head of 6000 men, levied for the wars 


1 


againft Scotland; and he thereby afforded his mortal 
enemy an opportunity of encreafing his reputation and 
chara&ecr; Warwic, having tried fome fkirmifhes with 
the rebels, at laft made a general attack upon them, and 

ut them to flight, ‘Two thoufand fell in the fight and 
ee - Ket was hanged at Norwich caftle; nine of his 


y Hayward, p.295, 295. z Heylin, p. 76. Hollingfhed, p, 1026. 
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vers.on the boughs of the oak ‘of reformation; and 
é 5 


oe ; Ps ea pas Z : 
tae inlurrection was entirely fupprefled. © Some rebels in 
Yorkthire, 


of their companions, acs 
cepted the offers:of pardon, and threw down their 


"Ea denefakanhdemnity wae tien -attecwicle 
arms. A general indemnity was foon after-publifhed by 
tne pr ‘ cK r >, 

ish the infu 


were thus quickly fub- 


and no traces of them {eemed fo ree 


attended with bad confequences to the 
eigen of the nation. The forces of the earl 


have made a great impreffion 
liverted from that enterprize ; and the 
h general had leifure to reduce that country to fome 
{ettlement ‘and compofure. He took the fortrefs of 
garrifon to the fword.. He ftrait- 
ened the Engelifh at Haddington ; and though lord 
Dacres was enabled to th 


Broughty, and put the 


row relief into the place, and 
to reinferce the garrifon, it was found at laft very, charge- 
able, and even impracticable, to keep poffeffion of that 
fortrefs. The whole country in the neighboushood was 
laid wafte by the inroads both of the Scots and Englith, 
and could afford no fupply to the garrifon: The place 
lay above thirty miles from the borders ; fo that a regular 
army was neceflar 


y to efcort any provifions thither: And 
perithed daily, and were reduced to a ftate of great weak- 
nefs. For thefe reafons, orders were given to difmantle 
Haddington, and “to convey the artillery and garrifon to 
Berwic ; and the earl of Rutland, now created warden 
of the eaft marches, executed the orders. 


THe kine 


king of France alfo took advantage of the dif- 
tractions among ‘the Englifh, and made an attempt to 
recover Boulogne, and that territory, which Henry VIII. 


& Hayward, p, 2975 298, 2994 


io 
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had conquered from France. On other pretences, he 
aflembled an army; and falling fuddenly upon the Bou- 
lonnois, took.the caftles of Sellaque, Blacknefs, and 
Ambleteufe, though well fupplied with garrifons, ammu- 
nition, and provifions *. He endeayoured to furprize 
Boulenberg, and was repulfed; but the. garrifon, not 
thinking the place tenable after the lofs of the other for- 
trefles, deftroyed. the works, and retired to Boulogne, 
The rains, which fell in great abundance during the au- 
tumn, and a peftilential diftemper,; which broke out in 
the French camp, deprived Henry of all hopes of fuccefs 
againft Boulogne itfelf ;. and heretired .to.Paris «He 
left the command.of the.army to:Gafpar de:Coligny, lord 
of Chatillon, fo famous afterwards under the name of 
admiral Coligny ; and he gave him orders. to form the 
fi¢ge early in the fpring. The a€tive difpofition of this 
general engaged him to make, during the winter, feve, 
ral..attempts againft the place;.but they proved all un- 
fuccefsful. 

StTRozzi, who commanded the French fleet and gal+ 
leys, endeavoured to make a defcent on Jerfey; but 
meeting "there with an Englifh fleet, he commenced an 
aétion, which feems not to have been decifie, fince the 
hiftorians of the two mations differ in their account of 
the event-*, 

As foon as the French war broke out, the: prote&tor 
endeavoured to fortify himfelf with the alliance of the 
emperor;-and he fent over fecretary Paget to Bruflels; 
where Charles then kept court, in order to affift Sir Phi 
lip Hobby, ‘the refident ambaflador, in’ this. negociatiori 
But that prince had formed:a defigh of exteiidiag his-do+ 
minions by. acting the part.of champion for the catholic 


© Thuanus, lib. vi, e 6. 4 Hayward, p- 300, a 
Kiog Edward’s Journal, Stowe; p. 597 


religion ; 
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CHA P. religion ; Snap though extremely defirous of accepting the 


SIS Dost fh alliance againft France, his capital enemy, he 


ipi 
thought it unfuitable to~his other pretenfions to enter 
into ftri& confederacy with a nation, which had broken 
off all connexions with the church of Rome. He there- 
fore declined the advances of friendfhip from England; 
and eluded the applications of the ambaffadors. An ex- 
act account is preferved of this negociation in a letter of 
Hobby’s; and it is remarkable, that the emperor, in a 
converfation with the Englifh minifters, afferted that the 
prerogatives of a king of Engla 


Zs mynd were more extenfivé 
than thofe of a king of Franc 


Burnet; who pre- 
ferves this letter, fubjoins, as a parallel inftance, that 
one objection, which the Scots made to marrying their 
queen with Edward, was, that all their privileges would 
be {wallowed up by the great prerogative of the kings 
of England 

SoMERSET, finding ho affiflance from the emperor, 
was inclined to conclude a peace with France’and Scot- 
Jand ; and befides that he was not in a condition to 
maintain fuch ruinous wars, he thought, that there no 
longer remained 72 pep of hoftility. ‘The Scots had 
fent away their que Id not,.if ever fomuchin- 
clined, complete ntracted with Edward : 
And as Henry VIII. had ftipulated to reftore Boulogne in 


ill:“moment to anticipate, 
a few years, the execution of the treaty. But#when he 


propofed thefe reafons to the council, he met with ftrong 
r 


oppofition from his enemies, who, feeine him unable to 


fupport the war, were determined, for that very reafon, 
ation. The fac- 
land ; and matters 
were drawing to an iflue, fatal to the authority of the 
protector. 


to oppofe all propofals for a paci 
tions ran high in the court of En 


oO} 


£ Buraet, vol. ii, p. 133, 17% & Idem, p. 133- 
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R Arrer Sorerfet obtained the patent, invefting him Sa 
With regal authority, he no longer paid any attention to CANN 
i the opinion of the other executors and counfellors ; and ,.45"7"., 
being elated with his high dignity, as well as with his the council. 
i vitory at Pinkey, he thought, that every one ought, in 
every thing, to yield to his fentiments. Al! thofe who 
were not entirely devoted to him, were fure to be ne- 


ig glected ; whoever oppofed his will received marks of anger 


or contempt"; and while he fhewed a refolution to go- 
vern every thing, his capacity appeared not, in any re- 


fpe&t, proportioned to his ambition. Warwic, more 
fubtle and artful, covered more exorbitant views under 
fairer appearances ; «arid “having affociated himfelf with 


Southampton, who had been re-admitted into the council, 


he formed a ftrong party, who were determined to free 

iH themfelves from the flavery, impofed on them by the pro- 
tector. 

ef Tue malcontent counfellors found the difpofition of 

the nation favourable to their defigns. “Fhe nobility and 


gentry were in general difpleafed with the preference, 
which Somerfet feemed to have given to the people; and 
as they afcribed al! the imfults, to which they had beer: 
-lately expofed, to his procraftination, and to the counte- 
nance fhown to the multitude, they apprehended a renewal 
of the fame diforders from. his prefent affectation of popu- 
larity. He had erected a court of requefts in his own houfe 
forsthe relief of the people‘, and he interpofed with the 


et 
14 judges in their behalf ; a meafure which might be deemed 
g illegal, if any exertion of prerogative, at that time, could 


with certainty déferve that appellation. And this at- 

$ tempt, which was a ftretch of power, feemed the more 
unpolitic, becaufe it difgufted the nobility, ‘the fureft fup- 
port of monarchical authority. 


B Strype, vol, ii, p. 18T. f Ibid. p, 233» 
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Bur though Somerfet 


which he had form was in’ no ‘fa an 


fwerable to his agrees The catholic party, who 


h the lower ranks, were his declared 
enemies ; and took ME of every opportunity to de- 


mict.. T 


retained influence w 


attainder and execution of his 


afpect : The introduction of fo- 
;into the kingdom, was reprefented in invi- 
ftate, which he had fuddenly 


dious colours: ‘The 


acquired, at the expence of the church and of the crown, 


ered him obnoxious: And the palace, which he was 


building in the Strand, ferved, by its magnificeitce, and 
ef i } 


fill more by other Mtg ie od which attended it, to 
é him to the cenfure of the public. The parifh 
sch of St. Mary, with three bifhops’ houfes, was 
aha down, in order to furnifh ground and materials 
for this ftructure: Not content with that facrilege, an 
attempt was made to demolifh St. Margaret’s, Weftmin- 
fter, and to employ the ftones to the fame purpofé; but 


the parifhioners rofe in a tumult, and chaced away the 
protector’s tradefmen. He themaid his hands ona chapel 


oifter, and charnel- 


St. Paul’s Church-yard, with a cl 
houfe belonging to it: and thefe edifices, together with a 
church of St. John of Fegaiien, v were made ufe of to 
raife his palace. What rendered the matter more odious 
to the people, was that the tombs and other monuments 
of the dead were defaced ; and the bones, being cartied 
away, were buried in nnconemes ed ground €, 

ALL thefe imprudences were remarked by Somerfet’s 
enemi 


s, who refolved to take advantage of them. Lord 
St: John, prefident of the council, the earls of Warwic, 


Southampton, and Arundel, with five members more, 


si Sd le 
met at Ely-houfe ; and affuming to themfelves the. whole 


k Heylin, p. 72, 73+. Stowe’s Survey of London, Hayward, p- 303 
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pewer of the council, began to ac independant of theC HA B, 


protector, whom they reprefented as the author of every 
public grievance and misfortune, They wrote letters to 
the chief ‘nobility and gentry in England, informing them 
of the prefent meafures, and requiring their affiftance : 
They fent for the mayor and aldermen of London, and 
enjoined them to obey their orders, without regard to any 
contrary orders; which they might receive from the duke 
of Somerfet.. They laid the fame injunctions on the 
lieutenant of the Tower, who exprefled his refolution to 
comply with them: Next day, Rich, lord chancellor; 
the marquis of Northampton, the earl of Shrewfbury, 
Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir John Gage, Sir Ralph Sadler, 
and chief juftice Montague, joined the malcontent coun- 
fellors ; and every thing bore a bad afpect for the protec- 
tor’s authority. Secretary Petre, whom he had fent to 
treat with the council, rather chofe to remain with them : 
The common council of the city, being applied to, de= 
clared with one voice their approbation of the new mea= 
fures, and their refolution of fupporting them !; 

As foon as the protector heard of the defeétion of the 
counfellors, he removed the king from Hampton-court, 
where he then refided, to the caftle of Windfor ; and, 
arming his friends and fervants, feemed refolute to defend 
himfelf againft all his enemies; But finding, that no 
man of rank, except Cranmer and Paget, adhered to him, 
that the people did not rife at his fummons, that the City 
and Tower had declared againft him, that even his beft 
friends and confidents had deferted him, he Joft all hopes 
of fuccefs, and began to apply to his enemies for pardon 
and forgivenefs. No fooner was this defponde ney: knownj 
than lord Ruffel, Sir John Baker, fpeaker of the houfe.of 
commons, and three counfellors more, who had hitherte 
remained neuters, joined the party of Warwic, whom 


1 Stowe, ip. 597, 598. HollingMied, p; 1057. 
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is formed the public, by proclamation, of their actions and 
tee 1549. intentions; they wrote to the princefles, Mary and Eliza- 


| beth, to ay fame purpofe ; and they made addrefles to the 


j king, in W 


ie after the heteblele proteftations of duty 
informed him, that they were the 
by his father, for the government of 


| . his minority ; that they had chofen nm 

iy et protector, under the exprefs condi- be 

1 guide himfelf by their advice and i 

rad eel the whole authority, and si 
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to Somerfet’s counfels, they hoped, that his fall would HAP. 
XXXV. 


prepare the way for the return of the ancient religion. 
But Warwic, who,now bore chief fway in the council, 
was entirely indifferent with regard to all thefe points of 
controverfy ; and finding; that the aie of the re- 
formation had funk deeper into Edward’s mind than to be 
eafily eradicated, he was determined to comply with the 
young prince’s inclinations, and frot to hazard his new ac- 
quired power by any dangerous enterprize. He took care 
very early to exprefs his intentions of {upporting the refor- 
mation ; and he threw fuch difcouragements on Southamps 
ton, who ftood at the head of the Romanifts, and whom 
he confidered as a dangerous rival, that the high-{pirited 
nobleman retired from the council, and foon after died 


from yexation and difappointment. The other counfel= 


lors, who had concurred in the reyolution,: received their 
reward by promotions and new honours: Ruflel was cre= 
ated earl of Bedford: The marquis of Northampton 
obtained the office of preat chamberlain ; and lord Went- 
worth, befides the ofice of chamberlain of the houfehold, 
got two large manors, Stepney and Hackney, which were 
torne from the fee of London ®, A council of regency 
was formed, not that which Henry’s will had appointed 
for the government of the kingdom, and which, being 
founded on an act of parliament, was the only legal one ; 
but compofed chiefly of members, who had formerly been 
appointed by Somerfet, and who derived their feat from 
an authority, which was now declared ufurped and ille- 
gal. But fuch niceties were, during that age, little un 
derftood, and ftill lefS regarded, in England. 


en ceed 


1549s 


A SESSION of parliament was held; and as it was the ath Nov. 


ufual maxim of that afflembly to acquiefce in every admis ¢ 


niftration which was eftablifhed, the council dreaded no 
oppofition from that quarter, and had more reafon to look 
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of their authority. Somerfet had been’ 


- for a corroboration ¢ 


on to confefs, on his knees, before the council 


He even 


5 


this confeffion ; and the paper was given in to 


r fending a committee to examine 


deprived him of all his offices, and = 
to 


] pounds a year in lai nd. Lord Bt: 


furer in his ast and Warwic earl " 


marfhal. “Th iste cution agai! nit him was carried no 


farth His fine was ren ited bi the king: He recover- 


o that he was now 


WAT ararnic Rink. 
VV arwic, thinking 


and that his authority was much 


ened by his late tame and abject behaviour, re-admit- “ 
th 


te and even agreed to an alliance 


, by the marriage of his own fon, 


V5 oe the ic Tad Jane Seymour, daughter of 


this feffion a fevere law was pafled againit 


riots’. It was enacted, that if any, to the number of 


meet together for any matter of 


ay oat magiftrate, fhould 


treafon; and if any broke 


olently pulled up pales about inclofures, 
authority, it fhould bet ony: Any at- 


t to kill < fame 
penalt The com- 
nine, that by 


the encroachme 


Spee = 
fufpention of the ] 


that they could fummon no 


if no vice, or exert the dil- 
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eipline of the church: From which diminution of their 
authority, they pretended, immorality had every whiere 


Teceived great encouragement and encreafe. The defign 


ig 
of fome was, to revive the penitentiary rules of a pri- 
mitive church: But others thought, that fuch-an autho- 
rity, committed to the bifhops, would raat more op- 
preflive than confeffion, penance, and all the clerical 
inventions of the Romith fuperftition. ‘The parliament, 
for the prefent, contented themfelves with empowering 


the king to appoint thirty-two comn rs to compile a 
body of canon laws, which were to be valid, though ne- 
ver ratified by parliament. Such implicit truft did t they 
repofe in the crown; without reflecting that all their li- 
berties and properties might be: affected by thefe.ca- 
nons *.. ‘The king did not live to affix the roya al fa nétion to 
the new.canons.. »Sir John Sharington, whole crimes and 
malverfations had appeared fo egregious at the condemn- 
ation of lord Seymour, obtained from parliament:a re- 
verfal of his attainder'. "This man fought favour with 
the more zealous reformers; and bifhop Latimer affirmed, 
that, though formerly he had been a moft notorious knave, 
he was now fo penitent, that he had become a very honedt 


man. > 


WHEN Warwic and the council of regency began to 
exercife their power, they found themfelves involved in 
the fame difficulties, that had embarrafled the proteétor. 
The wars with France and Scotland could not be fup- 
ported by an exhaufted exchequer; feemed dangerous to 
a divided nation; and were now acknowledged not to 
have any obje&, which even the greateft and moft uninter- 
rupted fuecefs could attain. The project of peace, enter- 
tained by Somerfet, had ferved. them as a pretence for 


clamour againft ie adminiftration ; yet after fending Sir 
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CHA P. Thomas Cheney to the cmperor, and making again 4 


| XESS = @ oh E ee 
ee — fruitlefs effort to engage him 1n the protection of Bou- 


155% Joone es obliged to liften to the ad- ; 

. yances, whic ieheaRy made them, by thecanal of Guidotti, ; 
a Florentine merchant. The earl of Bedford, Sir John F 

Mafon, , and ees were fent over to Boulogne, p 

| ] negociate. ‘The French king abfo- ; 

. ay the two millions of crowns; which : 
itd his pred acknowledged to be due to a crown . 
of England, as-arrears of penfions ; and faid, that he ne- : 

a 


wer would confent to render himfelf Brg to any 


Bovlogne ,, Prince 1a fum: for the immediate reftitu- 
| eee ion. of >; and four hundred thoufand crowns , 
24thMarch, were at la reed on, one half to be paid immediately, 4 
j the other in ap ollowing. Six hoftages were given . 
for the performance of this article. Scotland was com~ i 
prehended in the treaty: The Engh ftipulated to reftore : 
pare ae Dur eee to demolith the: fortrefles of ; 
Roxburgh and Eymouth’. No fooner was peace con- ‘ 
cluded with France, than a proje& was entertained of a ; 
clofe that kingdotn ; and Henry willingly 
embraced a propofal fo fuitable both to his interefts and his : 
inclinations. An agreement, fome time atets was formed 
for a marriage between Edward and Elizabeth, a daughter 
of France; and all the articles were, after a little nego- ; 
ciation, fully fettled *: But this projet never took ef- 
THE intention of marrying the king to a daughter of | 
violent perfecutor of the proteftants, was no 
ptable to that party in England: But in all other ) 


1 


refpects, the council was s {teady in promoting the reform= 
» and in enforcing the laws spain the Romanifts. 


Several prelates were {till addicted to that communion; 


ation 


u Burnet, vol, ii, p. 148, Hay 311, 312. Rymer, vol, Xv. 
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and/though they made fome conipliances, in order to fave © HA P» 
Prai  iNke ce ; - XKXV. 
their ‘bifhoprics, they retarded,’ as much as they fafely mess 


could, the execution of the new laws, and gave counte- "55% 


mance to fuch incumbents as were negligent or refractory. 
A refolution was therefore taken to feek pretences for de- 


priving thofe prelates ; and the.execution of this intention 
was the more eafy, as they had all of them been obliged 
to take ‘commiffions, in which it was declared, that they 
held their fees during the king’s pleafure only. It was 
thought’ proper to begin with Gardiner, in order to ftrike 


a terror into the reft. “The method of proceeding againft 
him was violent, and had fearcely any.colour of law or 
juftice. Injunctions had been given him. to inculcate, 
in a fermon, the duty of obedience to a king, even during 


his minority ; and becaufe he had neglected this topic, he 


had been thrown into prifon, and had been there detained 
" during two years, without, being accufed of any crime, 


except difobedience to this arbitrary command. ‘The 
duke of Somerfet,. fecretary Petre, and fome.others of the 
; council, were now fent, in order to try his temper, and 
r endeavour to find fome ground for depriving him: He 
: profeffed to them his intention of conforming to the go- 


yernment, of fupporting the king’s laws, and of officiat- 
ing by the new liturgy. This was not the difpofition 
, ‘which they expected or defired *. A new deputation was 
therefore fent, who carried him feveral articles to fubfcribe, 


He was required to acknowledge his former mifbehaviour, 
and .to.confefs the juftice of his confinement: Hewas like- 
wife to own, that the king was fupreme head of the 
church ; that the power of making and difpenfing with 
holidays was part, of the prerogative ; that the book of 


$ comimon-prayer was a godly and commendable form ; 
. * es é A : : . 

that the king was a complete fovereign in his minority ; 

that the law of the fix articles was juftly repealed ; and 
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had full authority to corre¢ ét and réform what 
al difcipline, government, or docs 
illing to fet his hand to all the 
he 
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e maintained his conduc te 


declared that he: would not 


of faults, which he had never com- 


compliance by mul- 
ficulties upon him, and fending him new 
lif of fuch points 
‘eftion ; and 
vith this rigour, they alfo required his fub- 


miffion, and his acknowledgment of paft errors, ~To 


, eee hana 
as they thou 


not ¢ 
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make this ee more mortifying, they demandeda 
nd and publith all thefe 
articles from ie alot But Gardiner, who faw, that 
they intended either to ruin or difhonour him, of per- 
haps both, de 


farther compliance: He ftill infifted on his innocence 


promule, the 


nined not to gratify his enemies by any 


defired a fair trial ; and refufed to fu bichibe more articles 


till he fhould recover his pane For t his pretence of- 
fence his. bifl three 
months; 1 as appeared no more compliant 


t! niffion was appointed to try, or, more 
, to condemn him. The commiffio- 
imate, the bifhops of London, Ely, and 
Petre, Sir James gee aa fome 
other lawyers, Gardiner objected to the legality of th 
n, which was not founded én any + eb or 


: 
ners e Sferk. the pr 
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precedent ; and he appealed from the commiffioners to the 


ae appeal was not regarded: Sentence was pro- 


r=) 


ainft him: He was deprived of his bifhopric, 
ssaicae to clofe cuftody; His books and papers 
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were’ feized 5. he was fecluded from all company ; and it C4 A P, 


XXX. 


was not allowed him either to fend or receive any letters 
J ea oad) 


or meflages 7. 

GARDINER, as well as the other prelates, had agreed 
to hold his.office during. the king’s pleafure: But the 
council, unwilling to, make ufe: of a conceffion, which 
had been fo illegally and arbitrarily extorted, chofe rather 
to employ. fome forms of juftice ; a refolution, which led 
them to commit ftll greater iniquities and feverities. But 
the violence of the reformers.did not ftop here. Day, 
bifhop of Chichefter, Heathe of Worcefter, and Voifey 
of Exeter, were deprived of their bifhoprics, on pretence 
of difobedience,. Even Kitchen-of Landaff, Capon of 
Salifbury;,and-Samfon of Coventry, though they had 
complied in every thing, yet not, being fuppofed cordial 
in their obedience, were obliged to feek protection, by 
facrificing the moft confiderable revenues of their fee to 
the rapacious courtiers *. 

THESE plunderers neglected. not even {maller profits, 
An order was iflued by council, for purging the library 
at Weftminfter of all. miffals, legends, and other fuper- 
{titious volumes, and delivering their garniture toSir An- 
thony Aucher’. Many of thefe books were plaited with 
gold-and filver, and curioufly embofled ; and this finery 
was probably the “fuperftition that condemned them. 


.Great havoc was likewife made on the libraries at Ox- 


ford. .. Books. and manufcripts were. deftroyed without 
diftinction : .The volumes of divinity fuffered for their 
rich binding: ‘Thofe: of literature. were condemned as 
ufelefs :. Thofe of geometry and aftronomy were fuppofed 
tocontain’ nothing but necromancy*. The univerfity 
had not power to oppofe thefe barbarous violences : ‘They 
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were in danger of lofing their own revenues; and ex- 
ted every moment to be fwallowed up by the earl of 
Warwic and his affociates. 

THOUGH every one befides yielded to the authority of 
the council, the lady Mary ecuiid never be brought to 
compliance’; and fhe fhill continued to adhere to the mafs, 


and to reje&t'the new liturgy, - Her 
time, connived at; but, at laft, her two chap- 


behaviour was, dur- 


ing fon 
Jains, Mallet and Berkeley,’ were thrown into ee 3 
and remonftrances were made to the princefs ‘herfelf o 


*} 


ceount of her difobedienee. “THe. counci! wrote bid a 


ac 
letter, by which they endeavoured to make her change her 
fentiments, and to perfuade her, that her religious faith 
was very ill grounded. They ‘afked her, what warrant 
there was in Sctipture for prayers in an unknown tongue, 
the ufe of images, or offering up the facrament for the 
wae and they defired her-to perufe St. Auftin, and the 
other ancient doctors, who would convince her of the errors 
of the  Romifh fuperftition, and prove that it was founded 
merely on falfe miracles: and lying ftories*. ‘The lady 
Mary remained obftinate againft all this advice, and de- 
clared herfelf willing to endure death rather than relin- 
quifh her religion: She only feared, fhe faid, that fhe 
was not worthy to fuffer martyrdom in fo holy a caufe: 
And as for proteftant books, fhe thanked God, that, as 
fhe never had, fo fhe hoped never to read any of them. 
Dreading farther violence, fhe endeavoured to make an 
efcape to her kinfman Charles ; but her defign was dif- 
covered and prevented, ‘Ihe emperor remonftrated in 
her nets and even threatened hoftilities, if liberty of 
confcience were refufed ‘her: But though the council, 
fenfible that the kingdom was in no condition to fupport, 
with honour, fuch a war, was defirous to comply; they 


© Strype, vol, ii. p. 249. f Fox, vol, ii, Collier, Burnet. 
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found great difficulty to overcome the fcruples of the C HA P, 


XXXV, 


young king. He had been educated in fuch a violent ab- ———awy 


horrence of the mafs and other popifh rites, which he 


‘regarded as impious and idolatrous, that he fhould parti- 
‘cipate, he thought, inthe fin, if he allowed its commif- 


fion: And when at laft the importunity of Cranmer, Rid- 
ley, and Poinet, prevailed fomewhat over his oppofition, 
he burft into tears; lamenting his fifter’s obftinacy, and 
bewailing his own hard fate, that he muft fuffer her to coti- 
tinue in fuch an abominable mode of worfhip. 

Tue great objet, at this time, of antipathy among the 
proteftant fects, was popery, or, more properly {peaking, 
the papifts. Thefe they regarded as the comnion énemy, 


“who threatened every moment to overwhelm the evange- 


lical faith, and deftroy its partizans by fire-and fword : 
‘They had not as yet had Jeifure to attend to the other 
minute differences among themfelves, which afterwards 
became the object of fuch furious quarrels and animofities, 
arid threw the whole kingdom into combuftion, Several 
‘Lutheran divines, who’ had reputation in thofe days, Bu- 
cer, Peter I Martyr, and others, were induced to take fhel- 
ter in England, from the perfecutions, which the emperor 
exercifed in Germany; and they received protection and 
éncouragement.- John A-lafco, a Polifh nobleman, be- 
ing expelled his country by the rigours of the catholics 
fettled, during fome time, at Embden in ape A 
where he became preacher to a congregation of the re- 
formed. Forefeeing the perfecutions which enftied, he 
removed to England, and brought his congregation along 
with him. The council; who regarded them as indul- 
trious, ufeful people, and defired to invite over others of 
the fame charaéter, not only gave them the church of 
Auguftine friars for the bes of their religion, but 
granted them a charter, by which they were ere éted into 
a corporation, C confifting of a fuperintendant and four af- 
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juttly regarded as amore material object to the people. 
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E theological zeal of the council, though feemingly 


fervent, went not fo far as to-n 
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chiefly the inhabitants of the Hanfe-towns, or Eafterlings, 
as they were called; and in order to ericourage ‘thefe 
merchants to fettle in England, they had been erected 
into a corporation by Henry III. had ‘obtained a patent, 
were endowed with privileges, and were exempted from 
feveral heavy duties paid by other aliens. So ignorant 
were the Englifh of commerce, that this company, ufu- 
ally denominated the merchants of the Stil-yard, en- 
grofled, even down to the reign of Edward, almoft the 
whole foreign trade of the kingdom ; and as they naturally 
employed the fhipping of their own country, the naviga- 
tion of England was alfo in a very languifhing condition, 
It was therefore thought proper by the council. to feek 
pretences for annulling the privileges of this corporation, 
privileges which put them nearly on an equal footing 
with Englifhmen in the duties which they paid; and as 
fuch patents were, during that age, granted by the abfo- 
lute power of the king, men were the lefs furprized to 
find them revoked by the fame authority. Several remon- 
ftrances were made againft this innovation, by Lubec, 
Hamburgh, and other Hanfe-towns; but the council per- 
fevered in their refolution, and the good effects of it foon 
became vifible to the nation. The Englifh merchants, 
by their very fituation as natives, had advantages above 
foreigners in the purchafe of cloth, wool, and other com- 
modities ; though thefe advantages had not hitherto been 
fuficient to rouze their induftry, or engage them to be- 
come rivals to this opulent company : But when aliens’ 
duty was alfo impofed upon all foreigners indifcrimi- 
nately, the Englifh were tempted to enter into commerce; 
and a fpirit of induftry began to appear in the kingdoni!. 
Azour the fame time a treaty was made with Gufta~ 
vus Ericfon, king of Sweden, by which it was ftipulated, 
that, if he fent bullion into England, he might. carry 
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ak CH A P. away Englifh commodities without paying cuftom ; that 
rH MXKV. : “@ 
ao he thould carry bullion to no other princ e; that if he fent 


ni 155% ozimus, fteel, copper, &c. he fhould pay cultogh for Eng- 

lith commodities as an Englifhman ; and that, if he {ent 
| other merchandize, he fhould have free intercourfe, pays 
ing cuftom as a ftranger™. ‘The bullion fent over by 
Sweden, though it could not be in great quantity, fet the 
mint to work: Good fpecie was coined: And much of 
the bafe metal, formerly iflued, was recalled : A citcum- 
fiance which tended extremely to the encouragement of 
commerce, 


Warwie Burt all thefe fchemes for promoting induftry were 
| StNathe likely to prove abortive; by the fear of domeftic con- 
umberland. vulfions, arifing from the ambition of Warwic. That 

nobleman, not contented with the flation which he had 

j attained, carried farther his pretenfions, and had gain- 
. ed partizans, who were difpofed to fecond him in eyery 
enterprize. The Jaft earl of Northumberland died 
{ pelea without iffue; and as Sir Thomas Piercy, his bro- 
he a ther, had been attainted on account of the fhare, which 
he had in the Yorkfhire infurreétion during the late reigns 

the title was at prefent extiné&t, and the eftate was vefted 
in the crown. Warwic now procured to himfelf a grant 
of thofe ample pofleffions, which lay chiefly in the North, 
the ‘moft warlike part of the kingdom ; and he was digni- 
fied with the title of duke of Northumberland, His 


friend, Paulet, lord St. John, the treafurer, was created, 


firft, earl of. Wiltthire, then marquis of Winchefter : Sit 

William Herbert obtained the title of earl of Pembroke 
Hisambj- # BUT the ambition of Northumberland made him fe- 
tion, 


fe of pofleffions and titles 3, either to himfelf ot 
his adios as fteps only : r acquifitions. Find- 


d 


fron his d 


ity, ane 
in the public opinion by his fpiritlefs cone 


dud, 
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duct, ftill enjoyed a confiderable fhare of popularity, he© 114 P. 


i determined to ruin the man, whom he eganled: As the chief Rieti 

my obftacle to the attainment of his hopes... The alliance, 155% 
which had been contracted between the families, had pro- 

th duced no cordial union, and»only enabled-Northumber- 

t land to compafs with more certainty the deftruCtion of his 


rival, He fecretly gained many of the friends and fer- 


vants of that unhappy nobleman: He fometimes terrified 


him by the appearance of danger: Sometimes: provoked 


him by ill ufage. The unguarded Somerfet. often broke 


out into menacing expreffions againft Northumberland : 


fr At other times, he formed rafh projects, which he imn 


diately abandoned: His treacherous confidents carried to 
4 | his enemy every paffionate word, which dropped froni 
him: They revealed the {chemes, which they themfelves 


hiad firft fuggefted * ; And Northumberland, thinking that 


the proper feafon was now come, began to act in an open 


manner againft him. 


In one ni 


ht, the duke of Somerfet, lord Grey, David, 16th o@ob. 
and John Seymour, Hangmond and Neudigate, two of the 

am 
duke’s fe 


were arrefted and committed to cuftody. Next day, the 


, Sir Ralph Vane and Sir Thomas Palmer 


dutchefs of Somerfet, with her favourites, Crane and his 


, wife, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Michael Stanhope, Banni- 
; fter, and others, was thrown into prifon. Sir Thomas 
Palmer, who had all along aéted as a fpy upon Somerfet, 
accufed him of having formed a defign to raife an infur- 


re¢tion in the north, to attack the gens d’armes on a 


mufter-day, to fecure the Tower, and to raife a rebellion 
in London: But, what was thé only probable accufation, 
he afferted, that Somerfet had once laid a project for mur- 
dering Northumberland, Northampton, and Pembroke at 


a banquet, which was to be given them by lord Paget, 


Crane and his wife confirmed Palmer’s teftimony with 


MN Heylin, p. 172. 
regard 


HisTORY OF ENGLAND, 
that fone raf 
itioned 3 though 


eard to this laft defign ; 


hat nature had really been mei 


at confpiracy had been formed, or means pre- 
E fled, that the 


armed men to guard him ore night in_ his 


pared for its execution. Hammond confe 


oO. 
Cc 
me 
eo} 
a ae 
oa. 


eenwich. 
t to his trial before the marquis 


fe 


of igh ftew ‘Twenty- 
feve fed the naeips among whom were Nor- 
th Pembroke, and whom de- 


cency fhould have hindered from ating as judges in the 
trial of a man, that appeared to be their capital enemy. 


Somerfet was accufed of high treafon on account of the 


projected infurrections, and of felony in laying a defign 
to murder privy -~counfellors. 
We have a very imperfect account of all ftate: trials 
during that age, which is 4 fenfible ie 
ularity was ob-« 
eon than had 
j The witnefles 
were at leaft examiried by the privy-council ; and though 


they were neither produced in court, ner confronted with 


tory: But it appeats, that fome more reg 


erved in the management of this ies 


af Decem been employed in li 


the prifoner (circumftances required by the ftrict prin- 


AF 


) their depofitions were given in to the 
sroof feems to have been lame with regard 
. 


T 
i 


to the rt of the charge; and Somerfet’s 
defenc tory, that the peers gave verdict in 


his favour : "The intention alone of affaulting the privy- 
counfellors was fupported by tolerable evidence ; and the 
him in guilty of felony. The prifoner 
himfelf confefled, that he had exprefled his intention of 
murdering Northumberland and the other lords ; but had 

( yn on that head: And “when he 


not formed a 


received fentence, <3 ae pardon of thofe peers: for the 
defigns, which he had hearkened to againft thei The 
people, by whom Somerfet. was: beloved, hearing the 

firft 


los D 
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firt part of his fentence, by which he was acquitted from C_H_A P. 


XV, 


treafon, expreffed their joy by loud acclamations: But Zn 
their fatisfaction was fuddenly damped, on finding that 755 


he was condemned to death for felony °. 


Care had been taken by Northumberland’s emiffaries, 
to prepoilefs the young king againit his uncle; and left 
he fhould relent, no accefs was given to any of Somer- 
fet’s friends, and the prince was kept from refleCtion by 
a continued feries of occupations and amufements. At 


1552, 


His execue 


laft the prifoner was brought to the feaffold on Tower. tion. 


hill, amidt great crowds of fpectators, who bore him 
fuch fincere kindnefg, that they entertained, to the lait 
Moment, the fond hopes of his pardon P, Many of them 
rufhed in to dip their handkerchiefs in his blood, which 
they long preferved as a precious relique; and fome of 
them foon after, when Northumberland met with a like 
doom, upbraided him with this cruelty, and difplayed to 
him thefe fymbols of his crime. Somerfet indeed, though 
many actions of his life were exceptionable, feems, in ge- 
neral, to have merited a better fate; and the faults, which 
he committed, were owing to weaknefs, not to any bad 
intention. His virtues were better calculated for private 
than for public life; and by his want of penetration and 
firmnefs, he was ill-fitted to extricate himfelf from thofe 
cabals and violences, to which that age was fo much ad- 
diéted. - Sir Thomas Arundel, Sir Michael Stanhope, Sir 
Miles Partridge, and- Sir Ralph Vane, all of them So- 
merfet’s friends, were brought to their trial, condemned 
and executed: Great injuftice feems to have been ufed in 
their profecution. Lord Paget, chancellor of the dutchy, 
was, on fome pretence, tried in the ftar~chamber, and 
Conaemned in a fine of Gooo pounds, with the lofs of 
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To mortify him the more, he was degraded 


", from the order of the garter; as unworthy, on account 


5 ? 


of his mean‘ birth, to fhare that honour 2. Lord Rich, 


chancellor, was alfo compelled to refign his office, on the 
difcovery of fome marks of friendfhip, which he had 
fhown to Somerfet. 

THe day after the execution of Somerfet, a feffion of 
parliament was held, in which farther advances were 
e eftablifhment of the reformation. The 


made towa 
new liturgy was authorifed ; and penalties were enacted 


againft all thofe who abfented themfelves from publie wor- 


fhip'. To ufe the mafs had already been prohibited un- 
der fevere penalties ; fo that the reformers, it appears, 


whatever fcope they had given to their own private judg- 


ment, in difputing the tenets of the ancient religion, 
were refolved not to allow the fame privilege to others ; 
and the practice, nay the very doctrine of toleration, was, 
at that time, equally unknown to all fects and_ parties. 
To diffent from the religion of the magiftrate was uni- 
verfally conceived to be as criminal as to queftion his 


title, or rebel againft his authority. 


A LAW was enacted againft ufury ; that is, againft 
taking any intereft for money’. This a¢t was the remains 
of ancient fuperftition ; but being found extremely ini- 
quitous in itfelf, as well as prejudicial to commerce, it 
was afterwards repealed in the twelfth of Elizabeth. The 
common rate of intereft, notwithftanding the law, was 
at this time I per cent '. 

A BILL was introduced by the miniftry into the houfe 
of lords, renewing thofe rigorous ftatutes of. treafon, 
which had been abrogated in the beginning of this reign; 
and though the peers, by their high ftation, ftood moft 


expofed to thefe tempefts of ftate, yet had they fo little 


¢ Stowe, p. 608. ' §& 6 Edw. VI, co 4. s Tbid, €. 20 
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gard to public fecurity, or even to their own true in- pag o 
terefts, that they pafled the bill with only one diffenting (oy 
voice ". But the commons réjeéted. it, and prepared a - 155% 
new bill, that pafled into a-law, by which it was enaét- 

ed, that whoever fhould call the king or any of his heirs; 

named in the ftatute of the 35th of the laft reign, heretic, 
fchifmatic, tyrant, infidel, or ufurper of the crown, fhould 
forfeits for the firft offence, their goods and chattels, and be 
imprifoned during pleafure ; for the fecond; fhould incur 

a premunire; for the third, fhould be attainted for trea- 

fon. But if any fhould unadvifedly utter fuch a flan- 

der in Writing, printing, painting, carving, or gravings 

he was, for the firft offence, to be held a traitor . It 

may be worthy of notice, that the king and his next 

heir, the lady Mary, were profefledly. of different reli- 
gions; and religions, which threw on each other the 
imputation of herefy, fchifm, idolatry, profanenefs, blaf- 
phemy, wickednefs, and all the opprobrious epithets that 
religious zeal has invented. It was almoft impoffible, 
therefore, for the people, if they {poke at all .on thefe 
fubjects, not to fall into the crime, fo feverely punifhed 

by this ftatute; and the jealoufy of the commons for 
liberty, though it led them to reject the bill of tréafons, 

fent to them by the lords, appears not to have been very 

active, vigilant, or clear-fighted. 


THE commons annexed to this bill a claufé which 


was of more importance than the bill itfelf, that no one 


fhould be convi@ted of any kind of treafon, {fs the 
crime were proved by the oaths of two witnefiesy ‘con= 
fronted with the prifoner. The lords; for forme time 
ferupled to pafs this claufe ; th confo ie 
moft obvious principles of eq ity But tl C 
that houfe trufted for p: >t : t ri 

w Parliamentary hift. vol. ii, pe ecB. Burnet, voli. p. zr0 ¥ 5&6 
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vinfereft and ed the nobleft and moft 
permanent ie 


THE houfe of ill, whofe objed& was 


post ; but the commons, not 


that a monéy-bil 


d begin in the upper- 


fraviéd a few act to the fame purpofe. By this 


hii 
NouLe, 


és were empowered to colfeét cha- 


act, the chure 
ritablé conttibutions ; and if any refufed to give, oF dif- 
fuaded othei's from that charity, the bifhop of the diocefe 
was iinpowered to proceed againft them. Sach:large difcre- 
ey powers, éntrufted to the prelates; feem as proper 
an object of jealoufy as the authority affamed by the 
peers *- 

THERE was another occafion; in which’ the parliament 
repofed ati unufual confidence in the bifhops. They im- 
powered thei to proceett againft fuch as- neglected the 
Sundays and holidays:¥. But thefe wére unguarded con- 
ceffions granted to the church: The general humour of 
the age rather led men: to: bereave the Sie of all 
power, and even to pi them of their property: Many 
ieee about this tirne, were oblised for a fubfift- 


ence to turn ¢arpenters of tay tap and fonie kept ale- 


= 


bifhops themfelves were generally reduced 


houfes #, 


to poverty, and held both aes revenues and fpiritual 


eCarious and uncertain tenure. 

| Durham, was one of the moft 
age, ftill lefs for the dignity of 
own perfonal merit ;- his learning, 
ion, humanity, and benefieénce. He had op- 
poled, by his vote and authority, all innovations in re- 
ligion ; but as foon as they were enacted, he had always 


1 £ 
l 


1 COnr 


d, andh 


rmed to every theological fyftem, 
4 


red, His known probity had 


been eitablith 
| SMe ee ae eee ee Sheer y Wesea . { ¥ 
uis compliance be afcribed, not to an interefted or 
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fime-ferving fpirit, but to a fenfe of duty, which led 
him to think, that all private opinion ought to be facti- 
ficed to the great concern of public peace and tranquil- 
lity. The general regard, paid to his character, had 
protected him from any fevere treatment during the admi- 
niftration of Somerfet ; but when Northumberland gain- 
ed the afcendant, he was thrown into prifon ; and as that 
fapacious nobleman had formed a defign of appropriating 
the revenues of the fee of Dprhain, and of acquiring 
to himfelf a principality in the northern counties, he 
was refolved, in order to effectuate his purpofe, to deprive 
‘Tonftal of his bifhopric. A bill of attainder, therefore, 
on pretence of mifprifion of treafon, was introduced into 
the houfe of peers againft that prelate; and it pafled with 
the oppefition only of lord Stourton, a zealous cathol'c, 
and of Cranmer, who always bore a cordial and fincere 
friendfhip to the bifhop of Durham. But when the 
bill was fent down to the commons, they required, that 
witnefles fhould be examined, that ‘Tonftal fhould de 
allowed to defend himfelf, and that he fhould be con- 
fronted with his accufers : And when thefe demands were 
refufed, they reje&ted the bill. 

Tuas equity, fo unufual in the parliament during thit 
age, was afcribed by Northumberland and his partizans, 
not to any regard for liberty and juftice, but to the preva- 
lence of Somerfet’s faction, in a houfe of commons, which, 
being chofen during the adminiftration of that noble- 
man, had been almoft entirely filled with his creaturcs. 
They were confirmed in this opinion, when they found, 
that a bill, ratifying the attainder of Somerfet and tis 
accomplices, was alfo.rejefted by the commons, though 
ithad paffed the upper houfe. A refolution was ther- 
fore taken to. diffolve the parliament, which had fat 
during this whole reign; and foon after to fummona 
mew one, 
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in order to enfure to himfelf 


2 houfe of commons entirely obfequious to his will, ven- 
tured on an eXpedient, which could not have been prac- 


agined, in an age, when there was any 


enfion of abit He en 
‘letters to all the fheriffs, in which he 


caged the king 


enjoined them to inform 3 frecholders, that, they 
v of knowledge and expe- 
I ) f After this general ex- 
ion, the in thefe words: ‘%¢ And 
‘ vet; .neverth is, that where our 
6< privy- il, o fhall, in our behalf, 
$ mmend, w men of learning 
reCtions. fhall be 

pir o] ed, as tending to the fame end 
“< lefire, that is, to have this aflembly com- 
pofed of the perfons in our realm the beft fitted to 
“sive advice infel*,”? Several letters were 


fent from the king, rec nending members to particular 
lampfhire ; Sir Wil- 
and Sir Henry Nevil to Berkthires 


Sen eies Ay. pois : pete i 
William Drury and. Sir Henry Benningfield to Suf+ 


ay ae Cie Richard ¢ err t I 
counties, oir Kicnard Cotton to £ 


Kitzwilliams 


cM > 


foik, &c,° But though fome counties only received this 
fpecies of congé d’ elire from the king ; the recommenda- 
tions from the privy council and the counfellors, we 
may fairly prefume, would extend to the greateft part, if 
not to the whole, of the kingdom. 


Ir is remarkable, that this attempt was made during 
the reign of a minor king, when the royal authority is 
ufually weakeft ; that it was patient ly fubmitted to; and 
that it gave - little umbrage as {carcely to be taken 
notice of by any Riftoriats ‘The painful and Jaborious 


» 
tp 


trype’s Ecclefiaftical Memorials, yol, i ii, ps 394. 
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matter, is the only perfon, that has thought this memo- C H A P- 


ay gb eth XXXV. 

rable letter worthy of being tranfmitted to potterity. cy 
THE parliament anfwered Northumberland’s expecta- _, 7355°. 
1ft March, 


tions. As Tonftal had in the interval been deprived of 
his bifhopric in an arbitrary manner, by the fentence of 
lay commiffioners, appointed to try him, the fee of Dur- 


ham was by act of parliament divided into two bifhoprics, 


a which had certain portions of the revenue affigned them. 
The regalitiesof the dee, which included the jurifdiction 
of acount palatine, were given by the king to Northum- 
berland ;. nor is it to be doubted but that nobleman 
had alfo propofed to make rich plunder-of the revenue, 


as was then ufual with the courtiers, whenever a bi- 
Als fhopric became vacant. 


THE commons gave the miniftry another mark of at- 
tachment, which was at that time the moft fincere of 


fe any, the moft cordial, and the moft difficult to be ob- 
fe We tained : They granted a {upply of two fubfidies and two 
ania fifteenths. ‘To render this prefent the more acceptable, 
ip they voted a preamble, containing a long accufation.of 
sth Somerfet, -‘* for involving the king in wars, wafting his 
pie *¢ treafure, engaging him.in much debt, .embafing 
4 *© the coin, and giving occafion for a moft terrible re- 


“¢ bellion >.” 

THE debts of the crown were at this time confiderable. 
The king had received from France 400,000 crowns. on 
delivering Boulogne ; he had reaped profit from the fale 


of fome chantry lands; the churches had been fpoiled 
of all their plate and rich ornaments, which, by a de- 


eree of council, without any pretence of law or equity, 
had been. converted to the king’s ufe*: Yet fuch had 
been the. rapacity of the courtiers, that the crown owed 
about 300,000 pounds *; and great dilapidations were, 
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demefnes. The 


+L 
the 


———~ young prince fhowed, among other virtues, a difpofition 


to frugality, which, had -he lived, would foon have re- 


] 


trieved the 


€ ntinefs of the exchequer was a fen-= 
fible obftacle to the execution of thofe projects, which 
ne ambition of Northumberland had founded on the pro- 
{pect of Edward’s approaching end. 

THAT nobleman reprefented to the prince, whom 
youth and an infirm ftate’ of health made fufceptible of 
any impreffion, that his two fitters, Mary and Eliza- 
beth, had both of them been declarec illegitimate by ad 


of parliament: and though Henry by his will had req 


ftored them to a place in the fucceffion, the nation would 
> 

never fubmit to fee the throne of Encland Alled by a 

baftard: That they were the king’s fifters by the half-blood 


only; and even if they were lecitimate, could not enjoy 
the crown as his heirs and fucceflors: That the queen 
of Scots ftood excluded by the late king’s will; and be- 
ing an alien, had loft by law all right of inheriting ; not 
to mention, that, as fhe was betrothed to the dauphin, 
fhe would, by her fucceffion, render England, as fhe 
had already done Scotland, a province to France: That 
the certain confequence of his fifter Mary’s fucceffion, 


or that of the queen of Scots; was the abolition of the 


in 


proteftant religion, the repeal of thofe laws enaéted in 
favour of the reformation, and the re-eftablifiment of the 
ufurpation and idolatry of the church of Rome: That 
fortunately for England, the fame order of fucceffion, 
which juftice required, was alfo the moft conformable to 
public intereft; and there was not on any fide any juft 
ground for doubt or deliberation: That when thefe 
three princeffes were excluded by fuch folid reafons, the 
fucceffion devolved on the marchionefs of Dorfet, eldeft 
daughter of the French queen and the duke of Suffolk: 

‘That 


(ats 0 
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That the next heir of the marchionefs was the lady Jane € wx P. 
Gray, a lady of the moft amiable character, accom- Ries 
plifhed by the beft education, both in literature and re- 1553 
ligion 5 and. every way worthy of a crown: And th 
even, if her title by blood were doubtful, which there 
was no juft reafon to pretend, the king was poflefled of 
the fame power, that his father enjoyed ; and might leave 
her the crown by letters patent.. Thefe reafonings made 
impreflion on the young prince; and above all, his zeal- 
ous attachment to the proteftant religion made him appre- 
hend the confequences, if fo bigotted a catholic as his 
fifter Mary fhould fucceed to the throne. And though 
he bore a tender affection to the lady Elizabeth, who was 
liable to no fuch objection, means were found to perfuade 
him, that he could not exclude the one fifter, ea account 
of illegitimacy, without giving alfo an exclufion to the 
other. 
NorRTHUMBERLAND, finding that his arguments were 
likely to ‘operate on the king, began to prepare the other 
parts of his fcheme. ‘Two fons of the duke of Suffolk 
by a fecond venter having died, this feafon, of the fweat- 
ng ficknefs, that title was extin@ ; and Northumberland 
engaged the king to beftow it on the marquis of Dorfet. 
By means of this favour and of others, which he conferred 
upon him, he perfuaded the new duke of Suffolk and the’ 
dutchefs, to give their daughter, the lady Jane, in mar- 
riage to his fourth fon, the lord Guilford Dudley. In 
order to fortify himfelf by farther alliances, he negociated 


To ar arg 


a marriage between the lady Catherine Gray, fecond 
daughter of Suffolk, and lord Herbert, eldeft fon of the 
eatl of Pembroke, He alfo married his own daughter to 
lord Haftings, eldeft fon of the earl of Huntingdon *. 
Thefe martiages were folemnized with great pomp and 
feftivity ; and the people, who hated Northumberland, 
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aa Hee eid not forbear expreffing their indignation at feeing uh 
iy = af - . be . as. 3 . . 
Het ———~ fuch public demonftrations of joy, during the Janguifhing 


i) *533*  ftate of the young prince’s health. ay V 
il Epwarp had been feized in the foregoing year, firft ay 
H with the meafles, then with the fmall-pox ; but having 
i perfectly recovered from both thefe diftempers, the nation i 
a entertained hopes, that they would only ferve to confirm or 
; his health ; and he had afterwards made a progrefs through 
hal fome parts of the kingdom. It was fufpected, that he hay 
| bs tlle ay had there overheated himfelf in exercife: He was feized A that 
FB "with a cough, which proved obftinate, and gave way t but 
neither to regimen nor medicines: Several fatal fymptoms man; 
} of a confumption appeared ; and though it was hoped, » fn 
that, as the feafon advanced, his youth and temperance “ins fo 


might get the better of the malady, men faw with great 


concern his bloom and vigour infenfibly decay. The 


general attachment to the young prince, joined to the 


i hatred borne the Dudleys, made it be remarked, that Ed- 


ward had every moment declined in health, from the 


time that lord Robert Dudley had been put about him, 
in quality of gentleman of the bedchamber. 

THE languifhing ftate of Edward’s health made North- 
umberland the more intent on the execution of his pro- 


aad ject. He removed all, except his own emiflaries, from 4 
~ about the king: He himfelf attended him with the greateft : 


affiduity : He pretended the moft anxious concern for his 
health and welfare: And by all thefe artifices he prevailed 
on the young prince to give his final confent to the fettle- 
ment projected. Sir Edward Montague, chief juftice of 


the Common Pleas, Sir John Baker and Sir Thomas 
Bromley, two judges, with the attorney and_folicitor- 


general, were fent for to the council ; where, after the a 
minutes of the intended deed were read to them, the a 
king required them to draw them up in the form of letters 
patent. ‘They hefitated to obey; and defired time to con- 

fider 


Seem 
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fider of it.’ The more they refleied, the greater dangerC_H A P, 
they found in comp)iance ~The fettlement of the c ie ee 
cy 16) compsiance, i rene 1€ Crown , 


by Henry VIII. had been made in confequence of an act 
of parliament ; and by another act, pafled in the begin- 
ning of this reign, it was declared treafon in any of the 
heirs, their aiders or abettors, to attempt on the right of 
another, or change the order of fucceflion. The judges 
pleaded thefe reafons before the council. They urged, 
that {uch a patent as was intended would be entirely in- 
valid; that it would fubject, not only the judges who 
drew it, but every counfellor who figned it, to the pains 
of treafon ; and that the only proper expedient, both for 
giving fanction to the new fettlement, and freeing its 
partizans from danger, was to fummon a parliament, and 
to obtain the confent of that aflembly. The king faid, 
that he intended afterwards to follow that method, and 
would call a parliament, in which he propoftd to have 
his fettlement ratified ; but in the mean time, he required 
the judges, on their allegiance, to draw the patent in the 
form required. The council told the judges, that their 
refufal would fubjeét all of them to the pains of treafon. 
Northumberland gave to Montague the appellation of 
traitor; and {aid that he would in his fhirt fight any man 
in fo juft a caufe as that of lady Jane’s fucceffion. The 


judges were reduced to great difficulties between the dan- 
gers from the law, and thofe which arofe from the violence 


of prefent power ‘and authority *. 

THE arguments were canvafled in feveral different 
meetings between the council and the judges; and no 
folution could be found of the difficulties. At laft, Mon- 
tasue propofed an expedient, which fatisfied both his 
brethren and the counfellors. He defired, that a fpecial 
commiffion fhould be paffed by the king and council, re- 
quiring the judges to draw a patent for the new fettlement 
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- of the crown ; and that a pardon fhould immediately after 
on _, be granted them for any offence, which they might have 


incurred by their compliance. When the patent was 
drawn and brought to the bifhop of Ely, chancellor, in 
order to have the great {eal affixed to it, this prelate re- 
quired, that all the judges fhould previoufly fign it. 
Gofnald at firft refufed ; and it was with much difficulty, 


that he was prevailed on, by the violent menaces of 
toc 


Northumberland, 


copes but the conftancy of Sir 
James Hales, who, though a zealous proteftant, prefer- 


red juftice on this occafion to the prejudices of his party, 


could not be fhaken by any expedient. 


ow 
Z 


he chancellor 


uired, for his greater ana that all the € pri ivy 
counfellors fhould fet their hands to t 


trigues of Northumberland or the ini of his violence 
rere fo prevalent, that the counfellors complied with this 
demand. Cranmer alone hefitated during fome time) but 


at laft yielded to the earneft and pathetic entreaties of the 
king §. _ at that time fecretary of ftate, pretended 
afterwards, that he only figned as a witnefs to the king’s 


ee ae thus, by the king’s letters patent, 


a 


the two princefles, Mary and Elizabeth, were fet afide; 


and the crown was fett 
Suffolk: For the dutchefs herfelf was content to give 
place to her daughte 


AFTER this fettlement was made, with fo many inau- 
f{picious circumftances, Edward vifibly declined every 


; and fall hopes were entertained of his recoy ery. 
¢ matters worfe, his phyficians were difmifled by 
mberland’s advice and by an order of council; and 
1€ was put into the hands of an ignorant woman, who 

idertook, in a little time, to reftore him to his former 


io mak 


Northu 


te of health, After the ufe of her medicines, all the 


fymptoms encreafed to the meft yiolent.degree: He 


te 
bad 
eeu V1OQi¢ 


&-Cranm. Meme p. 295. 


felt 


EDWARD. VL 


felt a difficulty of fpeech and breathing ; his pulfe failed, © H A P. 
: : a XXXV. 
his legs fwelled, his colour became livid ; and many other Usa 
fymptoms appeared of his approaching end. He expired PR 
at Greenwich in the fixteenth year of his age, and the 6th Julye . 

feventh of his reign. 

Aut the Englifh hiftorians dwell with pleafure on the 
éxcéllent qualities of this young prince ; whom the flat- 
tering promifes of hope, joined to many real virtues, had 
thade an object of tender affection to the public.. He pof- 
felled mildnefs of difpofition, application to ftudy and bu- 
finefs, a Capacity to learn and judge, and an attachment 


to equity and juftice. He feems only to have contracted, 
from his education and from the genius of the age in 
Which he lived, too much’ of a narrow prepofleflion in 
matters of religion, which made him incline fomewhat ta 
bigotry and perfecution: But as the bigotry of prote- 
fants; lefs governed by priefts, lies under more reftraints 
than that of catholics, the effects of this malignant qua- 
lity were the lefs to be apprehended, if a longer life had 
been granted to young Edward. 
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—— Northumberland executed 
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marriage with Philip-——P, “yat’s infurrecion—— me 
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Suppr élled 
A parliamen 


Execution of Lady Fane Gray 


Philip’s arrival in England. mat 


CHAP. HE title of the princefs Mary, after the demife of 
Ryn her brother, was not éxpofed to any Cconfiderable 


1553. . difficulty ; and the objections, ftarted by the lady Jane’s 
partizans, were new and unheard-of by the nation, 
Though all the proteftants, and even ma any of the catho- 
lics, believed the marriage of Henry VIII. with Catherine 
of Arragon to be unlawful and dnvalid ; 3; yet, as it had been 


contracted by the parties without any criminal intention, 
had been avowed by their parents, recognized by the na< 
tion, and feemingly founded on thofe principles of law 


and religion, which then prevailed, few imagined, that 


3 as : 3 1g 
their iffue ought on that account to be regarded as illegi- ts 
ix Ward 

timate. A declaration to that purpofe had indeed been ' 
extorted from parliament by the ufual violence and ca- ¢ 
i 


price of Henry ; but as that monarch had afterwards beer 


3 ms *S- 
ed to reftore his d 


‘to the right of fucceffion, 
ar 


| S- +] + r + ~ , 
her title was now become ; 1 ¢ 


parliamentary as it 


wa 
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was ever efteemed juft and natural. The public had HAP. 


ae é : areas XXXVI 
long been familiarized to thefe fentiments: During all the , A 


reign of Edward, the princefs was regarded as his lawful 455% 


fucceflor: And though the proteftants dreaded the effects 
of her prejudices, the extreme hatred, univerfally enter- 
tained againft the Dudleys *, who, men forefaw, would, 
under the name of Jane, be the real fovereigns, was more 
than fufficient to counterbalance, even with that party, 
the attachment to religion. This laft attempt, to violate 
the order of fucceflion, had difplayed Northumberland’s 
ambition and injuftice in a full light; and when the peo- 
ple reflected on the long train of frand, iniquity, and 
cruelty by which that project had been conducted; : that 
the lives of the two Seymours, as well as the title of the 
princefles, had been facrificed to it; they were moved by 
indignation to exert themfelves in oppofition to fuch cri- 
minal enterprizes. The general veneration alfo, paid to 
the memory of Henry VIII. prompted the nation to de- 
fend the rights of his pofterity ; and the miferies of the 
ancient civil wars were not fo entirely forgotten, that men 
were willing, by a departure from the lawful heir, to in- 
cur the danger of like bloodfhed and confufion. 
NorTHUMBERLAND, fenfible of the oppofition which 
he muft expeét, had carefully concealed the deftination 
made by the king; and in order to bring the two prin- 
cefles into his power, he had had the precaution to engage 
the council, before Edward’s death, to write to them in 
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that prince’s name, defiring their attendance, on pretence 
that his infirm ftate of health required the affiftance of 
their counfel and the confolation of their company °. 
Edward expired before their arrival ; but Northumber- 
land, in order to make the princefles fall into the fnare, 
kept the king’s death ftill fecret ; and the lady Mary 
had already reached Hoddefilen, within half a day’s jour- 


es 
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- fey of the court. Happily, the earl of Arundel fent het 


the confpiracy formed againft heri: She immediately 


made hafte to retire ; and fhe arrived, by quick journeys; 
firft at Kenning-hall in Norfolk, then at Frar nlingham in 


Suffolk ; where fhe propofed to embark and efcape td 
3 I I 
Flanders, in cafe fhe fhould find it impoffible to defend 


her right of fucceflion. She wrote letters to the nobility 
and moft confiderable gentry in every county of England; 
commanding them to affift her in the defence of her 
crown and perfon. And fhe difpatched a meflage to the 
council; by which fhe notified to them, that her brother’s 


death was no longer a fecret to her, promifed them par- ft 
don for paft offences, and required them immediately to wee 
give orders for proclaiming her in London *; at th 

NoRTHUMBERLAND found that farther diffimulation ru, 0 
was fruitlefs: He went to Sion-houfe', accompanied by vi 


the duke of Suffolk, the earl of Pembroke, and others of 


the nobility ; and he approached the lady. Jane; who res nal 


fided there, with all the refpect ufually paid to the foves zited 
reign. Jane was, in a great meafure, ignorant of thefe Aber 


tranfactions ; and it was with equal grief and furprize; 
that fhe received intelligence of them ™. She was a lady 
of an amiable perfon, an engaging difpofition, accom- bith 


plifhed parts; and being of an equal age with the late tty 
king, fhe had received all her education with him, and “ae 
feemed even to poflefs greater facility in acquiring every’ 
part of manly and polite literature. She had attained a 
familiar knowledge of the Roman and Greek languages, 
befides modern tongues ; had pafled moft of her time in , 
an application to learning; and exprefled a great indiffe- 
rence for other occupations and amufements, ufual with 


k Fox, vol. iii. p. 14. 
m™ Godwin in Kennet, p. 329° aye 


i Burnet, vol. ii. p, 233. 
1 Thuanus, lib, xiii. c. x. 
Heylin, p. 149. Burnet, vol, if, p, 274. 


her 


MAR Y. 


het fex and ftation. Roger Afcham, tutor to the lady 
Elizabeth, having one day paid her a vifit, found her em- 
-ployed in reading Plato, while the reft of the family were 
engaged in a party of hunting in the park; and on his 
“admiring the fingularity of her choice, fhe told him, that 
fhe received more pleafure from that author then the 
others could réap from all their {port and ¢ -ty". Her 
heart, full of this paffion for literature and the elegant 
arts, and of tendernefs towards her hufband; who was 
deferving of her affections, had. never opened itfelf to the 
flattering allurements of ambition ; and the intelligence 
of her elevation to the throne was by no means agreeable 
toher, She even refufed to accept of the prefent ; pleaded 
the preferable title of the two princefles ; expreffed her 
dread of the confequences attending an enterprize fo dan= 
gerous, not to fay fo criminal 3 and defired. to remain in 
that private ftation,. in which fhe was born, Overcome 
at laft by the entreaties, rather than the reafons, of her fa+ 
ther and father-in-law, and above all of her hufband; fhe 
fubmitted to their will, and was prevailed on to relin— 
quith her own judgment. It was then ufual for the kings 
of England, after their acceflion; to pafs the firft days in 
the Tower ; and Northumberland immediately conveyed 
thither the new fovereign. All the counfellors were ob- 
liged to attend her to that fortrefs; and by this means 
became; in fome meafure, prifoners in the hands of North» 
umberland, whofe will they were neceffitated to obey, 
Orders were given by the council to proclaiin Jane 
throughout the kingdom ; but thefe orders were executed 
only in London, and the neighbourhood: No applaufe 
enfued: The people heard the proclamation with filence 
and concern: Some even expreffed their fcorn and con= 
tempt: And one Pot, a vintnet’s ’prentice, was feverely 
punithed for this offence: The proteftant teachers 
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elves, who were employed te convince the people of 
Jane’s title, faund their eloquence fruitlefs, and Ridley 
bifhop of London, who preached a fermon fo that pur- 
wrought no effec pene his ane ce. 


eir- attend- 


ie, 
THE people of 
ance on Mary. As they were a attached to the re- 


amidit eee 


ote | 


1ed communion, they could net forbe 


fo 
tenders of duty, exprefling appreh 


sion; but when the affured them, that fhe never meant 


nfions for their reli- 


ra 


to change the laws of Edward, they enlifted, themfelves 
in her caufe with zeal and affection. The nobility and 
rer reinferce- 


gentry daily flocked to her, and 


ment. The earls of Ba uffex, the. eldeft fons of 
lord Wharton and lord Mordaunt, Sir William Drury, 


Sir Henry Benningfi Jexnegan, perfons 


, appeared at the 
3°. Sir Edward Haft. 
of Huntingdon, haying received 
> Jevies. for the lady 


whofe intereft lay 


head of their tenants and re 


ings, brother of the earl 


a commifiion from the council to ma 


jane in Buckinghamfhie, carried over his troops, which 


amounted to four neat men, and, joined queen Mary. 


Even a fleet, which had been fent by Northumberland to 


lie off the coaft of Suffolk, being forced into Yarmouth 
by aftorm, was engaged to declare for that princefs. 


Nok THUMBERLAND, hitherto blinded by ambition, faw 


at Jat the danger gather round him, and knew not to 
what hand to turn himfelf. He had levied forces, which 
were affembled at London; but dreading the cabals of the 
courtiers and counfellors, whofe compliance, he knew, 
had been entirely the refult of {ear or artifice, he was re- 
folved ‘to-keep near the perfon of the lady Jane, and fend 


Suffolk to.command the army. But the counfellors, who 


hed to remove him ?, working on the filial tendernefs 
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of Jane, magiiified to her the danger, to which her father a = 
would be expofed; ahd reprefented, that Northumber- 5 
land, who had gained reputation by formerly fupprefing 1553 
arebellion in thofe parts, was more proper to command 
in that enterprize: The duke himfelf, who knew the 
flender capacity of Suffolk, began to think, that none but 
himfelf was able to encounter the prefent’ danger ; and 
he agreed to take. on him the command of the troops. 
The cownfellors attended on hia at. his departure with 
the higheft proteftations of attachment, and none more 
than Arundel, his mortal enemy 1, As he went along, he 
remarked the difaffection of the people, which foteboded a 
fatal iflue to his ambitious hopes. « Many,” faid he to 
lord Gray, “* come out to look at us, but I find not one 
** who cries, God {peed you'.” 
THE duke had no fooner reached St. Edmond’s-burys 
than he found his army, which did not exceed fix thou- 
fand men, too weak to encounter the Queen’s *, which 
amounted to double the number. He wrote to the coun- 
cil, defiring them to fend him a reinforcement; and the 
counfellors immediately laid hold of this opportunity to 
free themfelves from confinement. They left the Tower, Lady Jane 


: . " deferted by 
as if they meant to execute Northumbeiland’s commands ; 


? the people. 
but being aflembled in Baynard’s caftle, a houfe belong- 
ing to Pembroke, they deliberated concerning the method 
of fhaking off his ufurped tyranny. Arundel began: the 
conference, by reprefenting the injuftice and cruelty of 
Northumberland, the exorbitancy of his ambition, the 
criminal enterprize which he had ptojected, and the guilt 
in which he had involved the whole council ; and he af- 
ferted, that the only method of making atonement for 
their paft offences, was by a fpeedy return to the duty, 
which they owed to their lawful foveteign '. . This mo- 

4 Heylin, p. 161. Baker, p. 315. Hollingthed, p, 1086, 

F Speed; p. 816. § Godwin, p. 331, 

* Godwin, p, 331, 332, Thuanus, lib, xii, 
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© H A P.tion was feconded by Pembroke, who, clapping his hand 
XXXVI ; ; ae 

«~~ to his fword, fwore he was ready to fight any man that 
553 exprefled himfelf of a contrary fentiment. ‘The’ mayor 


Hi and aldermen of London were immediately fent for, who 


difcovered great alacrity'in obeying the orders they re- 
ecived to proclain Mary. ‘The people exprefled’ their 
approbation by fhouts of applaufe. Even Suffolk, who sia 
commanded in the Tower, finding refiftance fruitlefs, “™ 
opened the gates, and declared for the queen. The lady nie 


Jane, after the vain pageantry of wearing a crown during 


ten days, returned to a private life with more fatisfaction 


naie than fhe felt when the royalty was tendered to her": i 
Wild And the meflengers, who were fent to Northumberland, Ay 
| with orders to, fay down his arms, found that he had de- won 
{paired of fuccefs, was deferted by all his followers, and a 


Bi al had already proclaimed the queen, with exterior marks of 


The queen joy and fatisfaction”. The people every where, on the 
proclaimed = 
$ {| and ac- 


queen’s approach to London, gave fenfible expreffions of 


Knowledged. their loyalty and attachment. And the lady Elizabeth 
met her at the head of a thoufand horfe, which that prin- ted 
| cefs had levied in order to fupport their joint title againtt 
the ufurper *. ane 
Tue queen gave orders for taking into cuftody the af 
duke of Northumberland, who fell on his knees to the x 
earl of Arundel that arrefted him, and abjectly begged Ach 
his lifer. At the fame time were committed, the earl of to 
Warwic his eldeft fon, lord Ambrofe and lord Henry 1 


Dudley, two of his younger fons, Sir Andrew Dudley, 
his brother, the marquis of Northampton, the earl of 


Huntingdon, Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir John Gates. oe 
‘The queen afterwards confined the duke of Suffolk, lady ba 
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Jane Gray, and. lord Guilford Dudley. But Ma ary was eR 
Ae . 
defirous, in the beginning of her reign, to acquire popu- —~—s 


Tarity by the appearance of clemency; and becaufe the 


counfellors pleaded ‘conftraint as an excufe for their trea- 
fon, fhe extended her pardon to moft of them. . Suffolk 
himfelf recovered his liberty ; and he owed this indul- 
gence, in a great meafure, to the contempt entertained of 
his capacity. But the guilt of Northumberland was too 
great, as well as his ambition and courage too dangerous, 
to permit him to entertain any reafonable -hapes of life. 

When brought to his trial, he only defired permiffiion to 
afk two queftions of the peers, appointed to fit on his 
jury; whether a .man could be guilty of treafon that 
obeyed orders given him by the council, under the great 
feal? and whether :thofe who were involved in the fame 
guilt with himfelf, could fit as his judges? Being told, 
that the great feal of an ufurper was no authority, and 
that perfons, not lying under any fentence of attainder, 
were ftill innocent in the eye of the law, and «night be 
admitted .on any jury *; he acquiefeed, and pleaded 
guilty. At his execution, he made profeffion of the ca- 
tholic religion, and told the people, that they never woula 
enjoy tranquillity till they returned to the faith of their 
anceftors: Whether that fuch were his real fentiments, 
which he had formerly difguifed, from intereft and ambi- 
tion, or that he hoped, be this declaration, to render the 
queen more favourable to his family *. Sir ‘Thomas Pal- 
mer, and Sir John Gates fuffered with him ; and this 
was all the blood fpilled on account of fo dangerous and 
criminal an enterprize againft the rights of the fovereign, 
Sentence was pronounced zgainft the lady Jane and lord 
Guilford ;. but without any prise intention of putting 
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it in execytion, ‘The youth and innocence of the per- 


, fons, neither of whom had reached their feventeenth year, 


pleaded fufficiently in their favour, 

WHEN Mary firft arrived in the Tower, the duke of 
Norfolk, who had been detained prifoner during all the 
laft reign; Courtney, fon of the marquis of Exeter, 
who, without being charged with any crime, had been 
fubjected to the fame punifhment eyer fince his father’s 
attainder ; Gardiner, Tonftal, and Bonner, who had been 
confined for their adhering to the catholic caufe, appeared 
before her, and implored her clemency and prote¢tion®, 
They were all of them reftored to their liberty, and im- 
mediately admitted to her confidence and favour. Nor- 
folk’s attainder, notwithftanding that it had paffed in 
Parliament, was reprefented as null and invalid; hecaufe, 
among other informalities, no fpecial matter had been al- 
leged againft him, except Wearing a coat of arms, which 
he and his anceftors, without giving any offence, had al- 


5S 


ways made ufe of, in the face of the court and of the 
whole nation. Courtney foon after received the title of 
earl of Devyonfhire; and though educated in fuch clofe 
confinement, that he was altogether unacquainted with 
the world, he foon acquired al! the accomplifhments of 
a courtier and a gentleman, and made a confiderable fi- 
gure during the few years, which he lived after he reco- 
vered his liberty'. Befides performing all thofe popular 
acts, which, though they only affeéted individuals, were 
very acceptable to the nation, the queen endeavoured to 
ingratiate herfelf with the public, by granting.a general 
pardon, though with fome exceptions, and by remitting 
the fubfidy voted to her brother by the laft parliament ¢. 
THE joy arifing from the fucceffion of the lawful heir, 
and from the gracious demeanor of the fovereion. hin- 


BY» 
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dered not the people from being agitated with great anxiety ~ HAP, 
= = XXXVI. 


concerning the flate of religion; and as the bulk of the 
nation inclined to the proteftant communion, the appre- 7553s 
henfions, entertained concerning the principles and pre- 
judices of the new queen, were pretty general. The le- 
gitimacy of Mary’s birth had appeared to be fomewhat 
connected with the papal authority; and that princefs, 
being educated with her mother, had imbibed the {trong- 
eft attachment to the catholic communion, and the high- 
eft averfion to thofe new tenets, whence, fhe believed, all 
the misfortunes of her family had originally fprung. The 
difeouragements, which fhe lay under from her fathers 
though at laft they brought her to comply with his will, 
tended ftill more to encreafe her difguft to the reformers ; 
and the vexations, which the proteétor and the council 
gave her, during Edward’s reign, had no other effect than 
to confirm her farther in her prejudices. Naturally of a 
four and obftinate temper, and irritated by contradiction 
and misfortunes, fhe pofleffed all the qualities fitted to 
compofe a bigot ; and her extreme ignorance rendered 
her utterly incapable of doubt in her own belief, or of in- 
dulgence to the opinions of others. The nation, there- 
fore, had great reafon to dread, not only the abolition, 
but the perfecution of the eftablifhed religion from the 
zeal of Mary ; and it was not long ere fhe difcovered 
her intentions. 

Garpinzr, Bonner, Tonftal, Day, Heath, and Vefey, Catholic ree 
were reinftated in their fees, either by a direct ack pe ares te 
power, or, what is nearly the fame, by the fentence of 
commiffioners, appointed to review their procefs and con- 
demnation. ‘Though the bithopric of Durham had been 
diffolved by authority of parliament, the queen erected it 
anew by letters-patent, and replaced Tonftal in his rega- 
lities as well as in his revenue. On pretence of difcou- 
raging controverfy, fhe filenced, by an act of prerogative, 
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ghout England, except fuch as 


Pp olf 1 1 
- all the preachers throu 


fhould obtain a particular licence; and it was eafy to 


forefee, that none but the catholics would be favoured 


with this privilese. Holoate, archbifhop of York, Co- 
i f gate, i 


verdale, bifhop of Exeter, Ridley of London, and Hooper 


ant -F1, natia 
O: Lrioceiter 


were thrown into prifon; whither old La- 


> 
timer alfo was fent foon after. ‘The zealous bifhops and 


were encouraged in their forwardnefs to revive the 


contrary to the prefent laws. Judze 


35 who had difcovered fuch conftancy in defending: 


the g 


ucen’s title, loft all his merit by an oppofition to thofe 


ge an 
ang 


7 pyrite 14 ¢ 51) si tale , 
ieverity, that he fell into fre Z 


Ik were brow-beaten ; 


becaufe they prefumed to plead the promife, which the 


enlifted themfelves in her fervice, 


queen, 


aintainine the 


One, in particular, was fet in the pillory, becaufe he 


tad been too peremptory, in recalling to her memory 


xements, which fhe had taken.on that occafion. 


the eng 


And though the queen ftill promifed, in a public decla- 


ration before the council, to tolerate thofe who diff 
from her, men forefaw, that this engagement, like the 
former, would prove but a feeble fecurity, when fet in 


oppofition to ious prejudices. 


yn 
H 


4 HE merits of Cranmer towards the queen, during 
the reign of Henry, had been confiderable ; and he had 


fuccefsfully employed his good offices in mitigating the 
fevere prejudices, which that monarch had entertained 


her. B 


dut the active part, which he had borne 


in promoting her mother’s divorce, as well as in con- 
ducting the reformation, had made him the object of her 
hatred; and though Gardiner had: been equally forward 
iting and defending the divorce, he had afterwards 


made fuffic 


tent atonement, by his fuffeyings in defence 
of 
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of the catholic caufe. The primate, therefore, had.rea- C HA P. 
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Nn eter 


it was by his. own. indifcreet zeal, that he brou 1553» 
himfelf the firft violence and perfecution. A report be- 
ing fpread, that Cranmer, in order to pay court to the 
queen, had promifed to officiate in the. Latin fervice, 
the archbifhop, to wipe off this afperfion, publifhed a 


«} 


manifefto in his own defence. Among other expreffions, 
he there faid, that, as the devil was-a liar from the be- 
ginning, and the father of lies, fo had | 
ftirred up his fervants to perfecute Chrift 
religion: That this infernal fpirit’ now endeavoured to 
reftore the Latin fatisfactory maffes, a thing of his own 
invention and device ; and in order to effectuate his pur- 
pofe, had falfely made ufe of Cranmer’s name and au- 
thority : And that the mafs is not only without founda- 
tion; either in the Scriptures or in the practice of the pri- 
mitive church, but likewife difcovers a plain contradic~ 
tion to antiquity and the infpired writings, and is befides 
replete with many horrid blafphemies ‘. On the publi- 
cation of this inflammatory paper, Cranmer was.thrown 
into prifon, and was tried for the part which he had 
aéted, in concurring with the lady Jane, and oppofing 
the queen’s acceffion. Sentence of high treafon was 
pronounced againft him ;* and though his guilt was fhared 
with the whole privy council, and was even lefs than 
that of the greateft part of them, this fentence, however 
fevere, muft be allowed entirely legal. The execution 
of it, however, did not follow; and Cranmer was re- 
ferved for a more cruel punifhment. 

Perer Marryr, feeing a. perfecution gathering 
againft the reformers, defired leave to withdraw s; and 


f Fox, vol. ii. p.94. Heylin, p.2g. Godwin, p. 336, Burnet, vol. 
ii, Coll, No 8. Cranm. Mem. p, 305. ‘Thuanus, lib. xiii, c. 3. 
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“+wakie fome mealous catholics moved for his commitmertts 


that he had come over by an in- 
he government, and generoufly furnifhed 


> his j 


reafed, hie wife’s 


‘But as bigotted zeal 


interred 
bic orders, and 
Buter iad Fa- 
the fame time 


a na Lafco 


DurineG this revolution of the court, no protection 
was expected by proteftants from the parliament, which 
was fummoned to aflemble. A zealous reformer * pre- 
eek that great violence and iniquity were ufed in the 
t befides that the authority of this writer is 


e, as the neceffities of go- 


ured it, had not hitherto been often 


ol 
G 


employes in England. Fhere ftill remained fuch num- 


s devoted, by opinion or jReioi. to many principles 


2 


of the ancient ss Sci that the seat ty of the crown 


ence in moft 


ections ; oe all: thofe, who heftated to comp! y with 


the court religion, rather declined : 
while it rendered them obnoxious to the ¢ — could 


afterwards afford them no protection againft the violence 


or 


prerogative, It foon appeared, therefore, that 


£ 


» Heylio, p. 26. i Saunders de Schifm, / 
But Fox; who lived at the time, 


d is very minute in his narcatives, fays 


hothing of the matter, See vol. ili, p. 16. 
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jority of the commons would be ebfequious to Mary’s C HA P. 
def Sige ek d <iq. eee 
efigns ; and as the peers were moftly attached to the 4 
court, from intereft or expectations, little oppofition was 1553 


expected from that quarter, 


IN opening the parliament, the court fhowed a con- 
tempt of the laws, by celebrating, before the two houfes, 
a mafs of the Holy Ghoft, in the Latin tongue, attended 
with all the ancient rites and ceremonies, though abo- 
lithed by act of parliament!, ‘Taylor, bifhop of Lin- 
coln, having refufed to kneel at this fervice, was feverely 
handled, and was violently thruft out of the houfe ™, 
The queen, however, {till retained the title of fupreme 
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head of the church of England; and it was generally 
pretended, that the intention of the court was only to 
reftore religion to the fame condition in which it had 
been left by Henry ; but that the other abufes of popery, 
which were the moft grievous to the nation, would never 
be revived. 

Tue firft bill, paffed by the parliament, was of a 
popular nature, and abolifhed every fpecies of treafon, 
not contained in the ftatute of Edward III. and every 
fpecies of felony, that did not fubfift before the firft of 
Henry VIII *. The parliament next declared the queen 
to be legitimate, ratified the marriage of Henry with Ca- 
therine of Arragon, and annulled the divorce pronounced 
by Cranmer °, whom they greatly blamed on that account, 
No mention, however, is made of the pope’s authority, as 
any ground of the marriage. ‘All the ftatutes of king 
Edward, with regard to religion, were repealed by one 
yote ?, The attainder of the duke of Norfolk was re~ 


1 Fox, vol. iii. p. 19. m Burnet, vol. ii. p. 252. n Mariz, 
fel ic, x. By this repeal, though it was in general popular, the claufe of 
5 & 6 Edw, VI, c. rr. was loft, which required the confronting of two wit- 
neffes, in order to prove any treafon, © Maria, fel, 2. ¢, I P x Mae 
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-verfed ; and this a@ of juftice was more reafonable than 


! 


RE AS the declaring of that attainder invalid, without farther 
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authority. Many claufes of the riot aét, pafled in the 


“ Kad : A fhe hick ] 1571 Py _ 
late reign, were revived: A ftep which eluded, in a great 


i 


ire, the popular ftatute enaéted at the firft meeting 
of the parliament. 


compliance of the two houfes 


WNorwitr 


with en’s inclinations, they had ftill a referve in 


certain articles; and her choice of a hufband- was, in 
particular, of fuch importance to national. intereft, that 
they were determined not to fubmit tamely, in that re- 
f{pect, to her will and pleafure. There were three mar- 
riages 1, concerning which it was fuppofed that Mary 
had deliberated after her acceffion. The firft perfon pro- 
pofed to her, was Courtney, earl of Devonthire, who, 


Snglifhman, nearly allied to the crown, could 


being an 


ey ee 


not fail of being acceptable to the nation ; and as he was 
of an engaging perfon and addrefs, he had vifibly gained 
on the queen’s affections ', and hints were dropped him 
of her favourable difpofitions towards him *. But that 
nobleman neglected thefe overtures ; and feemed rather to 
attach himfelf to the lady Elizabeth, whofe youth and 
agreeable converfation he preferred to all the power and 
deur of her fifter. This choice occafioned a great 
coldnefs in Mary towards Devenfhire ; and made her 
break out in a declared animofity againft Elizabeth. The 
ancient quarrel between their mothers had funk deep into 


the malig 


nant heart of the queen; and after the declara- 
tion made by parliament in favour of Catherine’s mar- 


riage, wanted not a pretence for reprefenting the 
birth of her iifter as illegitimate. The attachment of 


s bi- 


2 princefs had. made fome diffi- 


Elizabeth to the reformed religion offended Mar 


~) 


gotry; and as the yc 
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éulty in difguifing her fentiments, violent menaces had © HA P, 
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been employed to bring her to compliancet. But when —+— 


the queen found, that Elizabeth had obftructed her views 
ina point, which, perhaps, touched her {fill more near- 
ly; her refentment, excited by pride, no longer knew any 
bounds ; arid the princefs was vifibly expofed to the great- 
eft danget *. . 

CARDINAL Pott, who had never takeri prieft’s orders, 
was another party propofed to the queen; and there 
appeared many reafons to induce her to make choice of 
this prelate’ The high character of Pole for virtue and 
humanity ; the great regard paid him by the catholic 
church, of which he had nearly reached the higheft dig- 
nity on the death of Paul HI. the queen’s affection 
for the countefs of Salifbury, his mother, who had once 
been her governefs ; the violent animofity to which he 
had been expofed on account of his attachment to the 
Romifh communion; all thefe confiderations had a 
powerful influence on Mary. But the cardinal was now 
in the decline of life; and having contracted habits of 
ftudy and retirement, he was reprefented to her as unqua- 
lified for the buftle of a court, and the hurry of bufi- 
nefg *. ‘The queen, therefore, dropped all thoughts of 
that alliance’: But as fhe entertained a great regard for 
Pole’s wifdom and virtue, fhe ftill propofed to reap the 
penefit of his counfel in the adminiftration of her govern- 
ment. She fecretly entered mto a negociation with 
Commendone, an agent of cardinal Dandino, legate at 
Bruffels ; fhe fent affurances to the pope, then Julius 
Ill, of her-earneft defire to reconcile herfelf and her 
kingdoms to the holy fee; and fhe defired that Pole 
might be appointed legate for the performance of that pi- 
ous office ¥. 

t Dep, de Noaiiles, vol. ii a Teyfin, p. 3% Burnet, vol. ii. 
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THESE two marriages being rejected, the queen eatt 
her eye towards the emperor’s family, from which he 
mother was defcended, and which, during her own dif- 
trefles, had always afforded her countenance and protec- 
tion. Charles V. who a few years before was almoft 
abfolute mafter of Germany, had exercifed his power in 
fuch an arbitrary manner, that he gave extreme difguft 
to the nation, who apprehended the total extinction of 
their liberties from the encroachments of that monarch z. 
Religion had ferved him as a pretence for his ufurpa- 
tions ; and from the fame principle he met with that op- 
polition, which overthrew his grandeur, and dafhed all 
his ambitious hopes.. Maurice, eleétor of Saxony, en- 
raged that the landgrave of Heffe, who, by his: advice, 
and on his aflurances, had put himfelf into the emperor’s 
hands, fhould be unjuftly detained a prifoner, formed a 
fecret confpiracy among the proteftant princes ; and co- 
vering his intentions with the moft artful difeuifes, he 
fuddenly marched his forces againft Charles, and nar: 
rowly miffed becoming mafter of his perfon. The pro- 
teftants flew to arms in every quarter; and their infur- 
rection, aided by an invafion from France, reduced the 
emperor to fueh difficulties, that he was obliged to fub- 
mit to terms of peace, which enfured the independency 
of Germany. To retrieve his honour, he made an at- 
tack on France; and laying fiege to Metz, with an army 
of a hundred thoufand men, he conduéted the enterprize 
in perfon, and feemed determined, at all hazards, to 
fucceed in an undertaking which had fixed the attention 
of all Europe. But the duke of Guife, who defended 
Metz, with a garrifon compofed of the braveft nobility 
of France, exerted fuch vigilance, conduét, and valour, 
that the fiege was protracted to the depth of winter ; 
and the emperor found it dangerous to perfevere any 

% Thoanus, lib, iv, c, 17 


longer. 
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longer. He retired with the remains of his army, -into® 4 A ® 
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the Low Countries, much dejected with that reverfe of masakell 


fortune, which, in his declining years, had fo fatally 
overtaken him, ; 

No feoner did Charles hear of the death of Edward, 
and the acceffion of his kinfwoman Mary to the.crown 
of England,, than. he formed the fcheme of acquiring 
that kingdom to his family ; and he hoped, by this inci- 
dent, to balance all the lofles which he had fuftained in 
Germany. His fon Philip was a widower ; and though 
he was only twenty-feven years of age, eleven years 
younger than the queen, this objection, it was thougint, 
would be overlooked, and there was no reafon. to delpait 
of her having ftill a numerous. iffue: The emperor, 
therefore, immediately fent over an agent to fignify his 
intentions to Mary, who, pleafed with the fupport of fo 
powerful an alliance, and glad to unite herfelf more 
clofely with her mother’s family, to which fhe was ever 
ftrongly attached, readily embraced the propofal. Nor- 
folk, Arundel, and Paget, gave their advice for the 
match: And Gardiner, who was become prime minifter, 
and who had been promoted to the office of chancellor, 
finding how Mary’s inclinations lay, feconded the pre- 
je&t of the Spanifh alliance. At the fame time, he re- 
prefented,. both to her and the emperor, the neceflity of 
ftopping all farther innovations in religion, till the com- 
pletion of the marriage. He ‘obferved, that the parlia- 
ment, amid all their compliances, had difcovered evident 
fymptoms of jealoufy, and feemed at prefent determined 
to grant no farther conceffions in favour of the catho- 
lic religion: That though they might make a facrifice to 
- their fovereign of fome: {peculative principles, which they 
did not wel] comprehend, or of fome rites, which feemed 
not of any great moment, they had imbibed fuch ftrong 
prejudices againft the pretended ufurpations and exactions 
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that they would with great diff 
ough ta fubmit to its authority: That 
{ ming the abbey lands would alarm the 
nobility and gentry, and induce them to encourage the 
prepoflefiions, which were but too general among the 
people; againit the doétrine and worfhip of the catholic 
church: That much pains had been taken. to prejudice 


the nation againft the Sp 


ice; and if that point 
were urged, at the fame time with farthe r changes in re~ 
ligion, it would hazard a general revolt and infurreG@ion’: 

That ‘the marriage, being once completed; would give 
authority to the queen’s meafures, and enable her after- 
wards to forward that pious work, in which fhe was en- 
gaged: And that it was even neceflary previoufly to 
reconcile the people to the marriage, by rendering the 


conditions extremely f 


rourable to the Englifh, and fuch 
as would feem to enfure to them their independency, and 
the entire pofleffion of their ancient laws and privileges 7 

THE emperor, well acquainted with the prudence and 
experience of Gardiner, aflented to all thefe reafons; and 


he endeavoured to temper the zeal ef Mary, by reprefent- 
I Yo DY ref 


ing the necéflityof proceeding gradually in the great 


work of converting the nation. Heari ig that cardinal 
Pole, more fincere in his religious opinions, and lefs 
guided by the maxims of human policy, after having fent 
oppofite advice to the queen, had fet out on his j journey 
to England, where he was to exercife his legantine com- 
miffion ; he thought proper to ftop him at Dil llinghen, a 
town. on. the Danube ; and he afterwards obtained Mary’s 
confent for this alent m. The negociation for the mar- 
riage mean-while proceeded apace; and Mary’s inten= 
tions of efpoufing Philip became generally known to the 
nation. ‘The commons, who hoped that they had gained 
the queen. by the conceflions which they had already 


z Burnet, vol, ii, p. 2615 


made, 


made,- were» alatmed: to 

contraét.a- foreign allian 

remonitrate in flrong 

fure. ‘To prevent farther applications of the fame ki 


fhe thought proper to diffolve the parliament. 


A CONVOCATION 
time with the pz 
peared to.be of the court 
frankly made by the Roma: 


the points controverted ween the two. cx 


and as tranfubftantiation was the article, 

others, they deemed the clearett ‘founded on 
mott irrefiftible arguments, they chofe to try their frensth 
by defending it. roteftants puthed “s 


far asthe clamour an > of their antagonifts would 


permit; and they f ined, that they had. ob- 


tained fome advantage, when,. in the courfe of the de- 


. Lf . 
bate. they. obliged the catholics to avow accordine 


to their, doctrine; Chrift had,: in his Jaf fupper c 
himfelf in his hand, and had fwallowed and 

This triumph, however 

party: The Romanifts maintained 


1 
tices that 
cs; that 
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moft extreme depravity of heart could inc 


teft fuch. felf-evident principles; an 
punifhments were due 


pleafed were they with their fuperiority in this .favouri 


point, that they foon after renewed the difpute at 
eared no force of le 

or abilities, where reafon was- fo evidently on their fide, 
they fent thither Cranmer Latimer, < Rid 


ford ; and to fhow, that they 
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bafiled principles®. The iffue of the debate was very 
different from what it appeared to be a few years before, 
in a famous conference, held at the fame place, during 
the reign of Edward. 


Ar rer the parliament and convocation were difmifled, 
the new laws with regard to religion, though they had 
been anticipated, in moft places, by the zeal of the ca- 
tholics, couritenanced by government, were ftill more 
openly put in execution: The mafs was every where re- 
eftablifhed ; and marriage was declared to be incompatible 

rith any fpiritual office. It has been afferted by fome 
writers, that three fourths of the clergy were, at this 
time, deprived of their livings ; though other hiftorians, 
more accurate *, have eftimated the number of fufferers 
vo be far fhort of this proportion. A vifitation was ap- 
pointed, in order to reftore more perfectly the mafs and 
the ancient rites. Among other articles, the commiffion- 
ers were enjoined to forbid the oath of fupremacy to be 
taken by the clergy on their receiving any benefice *. It 
is to be obferved, that this oath had been eftablifhed by 
the laws of Henry VIII. which were ftill in force. 

Tuis violent and fudden change of religion infpired 
the proteftants with great difcontent ; and even affected 
indifferent fpectators with concern, by the hardfhips, to 
which fo many individuals were on that account expofed. 
But the Spanifh match was a point of more general con- 
cern, and diffufed univerfal apprehenfions for the liberty 
and independance of the nation. ‘To obviate all clamour, 
the articles of marriage were drawn as favourable as pof- 
fible for the intereft and fecurity, and even grandeur of 
England. It was agreed, that, though Philip fhould 
have the title of king, the adminiftration fhould be en- 


b Mem, Cranm. p. 354. Heylin, pe 50. ¢ Harmer, p. 138. 
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tirely in the queen ; that no foreigner fhould be capable C — AP. 
vf enjoying any office in the kingdom; that no innova- ae y 
tion fhould be made in the Englifh laws, cuftoms, and 155 
privileges ; that Philip fhould not carry the queen abroad 

without her confent, nor any of her children without the 

confent of the nobility ; that fixty thoufand pounds a year 

fhould be fettled as her jointure; that the male iffue of 

this marriage fhould inherit, together with England, 

both Burgundy and the Low Countries; and that, if 

Don Carlos, Philip’s fon by his former marriage, fhould 

die and his line be extinét, the qucen’s iffue, whether 

male or female, fhould inherit Spain, Sicily, Milan, 

and all the other dominions of Philip*, Such was the 

treaty of marriage figned by count Egmont, and three 15th Jane 


other ambafladors fent over to England by the emperor’. 

THESE articles, when publifhed, gave no fatisfaction 
to the nation: It was univerfally faid, that the emperor, 
in order to get pofleffien of England, would verbally 
agree to any terms ; and the greater advantage there ap« 
peared in the conditions which he granted, the more cer- 
tainly might it be concluded, that he had no ferious 
intention of obferving them: That the ufual fraud and 
ambition of that monarch might aflure the nation of fuch 
a conduct; and his fon Philip, while he inherited thefe 
vices from his father, added to them tyranny, fullennefs, 
ptide, and barbarity, more dangerous vices of his own: 
That England would become a province, and a province 
to a kingdom which —_ exercifed the moft violent 
authority over all her dependant dominions: ‘That the 
Netherlands, Milan, Sicily, Naples groaned under the 
burthen of Spanifh tyranny ; and throughout all the new 
conquefts in America there had been difplayed feenes of 
unrelenting cruelty, hitherto unknown in the hiftory of 
mankind: That the inquifition was a tribunal invented 


f Depeches de Noailles, vol. it. p. 299» 
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where his intereft lay: But he was’ fo clofely purfued by ¢ AA ®. 
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he was obliged to difperfe his retainers, and being difco- -1554 


the earl of Huntingdon at ‘the head of 300 horfe, that 


wered in his concealment, “he was carried prifoner to Lon- 
don *,. Wiat-was at firft more fuccefsful in his atten 
and having publifhed a declaration at Maidftone in Kent 
againft the queen’s e 

nifh match, without any 


began to flock to his ftandard. The duke of Norfolk 


with Sir Henry J gan was fent againit Him, at the 
head’ of the guards and fome other troops, reinforced with 
500 Londoners commanded by Bret: And he came 
within: fight of the rebels at Roe chefter, where they had 
fixed their head-quarters. r George Harper here pre- 
tended to defert from them 5 inh having fecretly gained 
Bret, thefe two perfons fo wrought on the Londoners, 
that that whole body deferted to Wiat, and declared’ that 
they would not contribute to enflave their native coun 
try. Norfolk, dreading the contagion of this example, 
immediately retreated with his troops, and took fhelter-in 
London!. 
AFrTer this proof of the 
efpecially of the Londoners, who were mof 
Wiat was encouraged to proceed + He led 


1 


Southwark, where he required of 
fhould put the Tower into his hands, 
counfellors as hoftages, andin order to-en 


of the nation, fhould immediately marry an Englifhman. 


At 


Finding that the bridge was fecured againft him, and that 
7 > ° 


the 


: SRS dle gs 
the city was overawed, he marched up to Aingtton, wnere 
he pafied: the river with 4000 men 5 and retu 
swards London, hoped to encourage his: partizans 

j 


: + ey ae Sn a 
had engaged to declare for him. He had imprudentl 
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pF wafted fo much time at Southwark, and in’ his march 
i+—— from Kingfton, that the critical feafon, on which all 

4554: popular commotions depend, was entirely loft: Though 

he entered Weftminfter without refiftance, his followers, 

finding that no perfon of note joined him, infenfibly fell 

off, and he was at laft feized near Temple-Bar by Sir 
6th Feb. Maurice Berkeley™, Four hundred perfons are faid to 

have fuffered for this rebellion": Four hundred more 

were conducted before the queen with ropes about their 

necks; and falling on their knees, received a pardon, 
InfurreAion and were difmifled. _Wiat was condemned and executed : 
eee: As it had been reported, that, on his examination, he 
had accufed the lady Elizabeth and the earl of Devon- 
fhire as accomplices, he took care on the fcaffold, before 
the whole people, fully to acquit them of having any dhare 
in his rebellion. 

Tue lady Elizabeth had been, during fome time, 
treated with great harfhnefs by her fifter ; and many ftu- 
died inftances of difcouragement and difrefpeét had been 
practifed againft her. She was ordered to take place at 
court after the countefs of Lenox and the dutchefs of Suf- 
folk, as if fhe were not legitimate°: Her friends were 
difcountenanced on every occafion: And while her vir- 
tues, which were now become eminent, drew to her the 
attendance of all the young nobility, and rendered her 
the favourite of the nation’, the malevolence of the 
queen ftijl difcovered itfelf every day by frefh fymptoms, 
and obliged the princefs to retire into the country, Mary 
feized the opportunity of this rebellion; and hoping to 
involve her fifter in fome appearance of guilt, fent for her 
under a ftrong guard, committed her to the Tower, and 
ordered her to be ftriétly examined by the council. But 


Fox, vol. iii, p. 31. Heylin, p. 34. Burnet, vol, ii. p,270, Stowe, 
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the public declaration made by Wiat rendered it imprac- © #4 P. 
° . aye. . : XXXVI 
ticable to employ. againft her any falfe evidence, which yy 


might have offered; and the princefs made fo good ade- 155+ 
fence, that the queen found herfelf under a neceflity of 
releafing her 2. In order to fend her out of the kingdom, 

a marriage was offered her with the duke of Savoy; and 

when fhe declined the propofal, fhe was committed to 
cuftody, under a ftrong guard, at Wodeftoke*. ‘The 

earl of Devonfhire, though equally innocent, was con- 

fined in Fotheringay caftle. 

Bur this rebellion proved {till more fatal to the lady 
Jane Gray, as well as to her hufband: The duke of Suf- 
folk’s guilt was imputed to her; and though the rebels 
and malcontents feemed chiefly to reft their hopes on the 
lady Elizabeth and the earl of Devonfhire, the queen, 
incapable’ of generofity or clemency, determined to ree 
moye every perfon, from whom the leaft danger could be 
apprehended. Warning was given the lady Jane to pre- 
pare for death; a doom which fhe had long expected, 
and which the innocence of her life, as well as the ma; 
fortunes, to which fhe had been expofed, rendered nowife 
unwelcome to her. The queen’s zeal, under colour of 
tender mercy to the prifoner’s foul, ind uced her to fend 
divines, who harafled her with perpetual difputation 5 and 
even.a reprieve for three days was granted her, in hopes 
that fhe would be perfuaded, during that time, to pay, 
by a timely converfion, fome regard to her eternal welfare. 
The lady Jane had prefence of mind, in thofe melancholy 
circumftances, not only to defend her religion by all the 
topics then in ufe, but alfo to write a letter to her fifter * 
in the Greek language; in which, befides fending her a 
copy of the Scriptures in that tongue, fhe exhorted her to 


9. Godwin, p. 343- Burnet, vol, ii. p. 273+ Fox, vol, iii. p 99, 195+ 
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ment, her youth at leaft, and her imprudence were wor- CH 2. - 
thy of excufe; and that God and potteritys he trufted, Fe arr 
would fhow her favour. On the fcaffold; fhe made a 1554 
fpeech to the by-ftanders; in which the mildnefs of her 
difpofition led her to take the blame wholly on herfelf, 

without uttering one complaint againft the feverity, with 

which fhe had been treated. She faid, that her ‘offence 

was not the having iaid her hand upon the crown, but 

5 it with fufficient conftancy': That fhe 


oS 


the not reje¢ 
had Jefs'erred through ambition than throug sh reverence 
to her oe whom fhe had been taught to refpect and 
obey : That fhe willingly received death, as the only fa- 
ees which the could now make to the injured ftate; 
and though her infringement of the laws had béen con- 
ftrained, fhe would fhow, by her voluntary fubmiffion to 


their fentence, that fhe was defirous to attone for that 


difobedience; into which too much filial piety had betray- 
ed her: That fhe had juftly deferved this pahierenass for 
being made the inftrument, though the unwilling inftru- 
ment, of the ambition of others: And that the tory of 
her life, fhe hoped, might at leaft be ufeful, by proving that 
innocence excufes not great mifdeeds, if they tend any wile 
to the deftru€tion of the commonwealth. | After uttering 
thefe words, ‘fhe caufed herfelf to be difrobed by her wo- 
men; and with a aba: ferene countenance fubmitted 
herfelf to the executioner ’. 

Tue duke of Suffolk was tried, condemned, and ex- 
ecuted foon after; and would have met wi ith more com= 
paffion, had not his temerity been the ‘caufe of his daugh- 
ter’s untimely end. Lord Thomas Gray loft his life for 
the fame crime... Sir Nicholas ‘Phrogmorton was tried in 
Guildhall ; -but there appearing no {atisfactory evidence 

againft him, he was able, by making an admirable de- 
fence, to obtain a verdiat of the jury in his favour. 
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» The queen was fo enraged at this difappointment, that 
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? 
inftead of releafing him as the law re quired, fhe re-com- 
mitted him to the Tower, and kept him in clofe confine- 
ment during fome time. But her refentment ftopped not 


rc 


here: The jury, being fummoned before the council, 
them fent to prifon, and afterwards fined 


were all of 


fome of them a thoufand pounds, others two thoufand a- 


piece *.. This violence proved fatal to feve ; among 
others to Sir John Throgmorton, brother to Sir Nicho- 
las, who was condemned on no better evidence than had 
formerly been rejected. ‘Che queen filled the Tower and 
all the prifons with nobility and gentry, whom their 
intereft with the people, rather than any appearance of 
guilt, had made the objects of her fufpicion. And find- 
ing, that fhe was univerfally hated, fhe determined to 
difable the people from refiftance, by ordering general 
mutters, and direting the commiffioners to feize their 
arms, and lay them up in forts and caftles y, 

THOUGH the government laboured under fo general an 
odium, the queen’s authority had received fuch an en- 
Creafe from the fuppreflion of Wiat’s rebellion, that the 
miniftry hoped to find a compliant difpofition in the new 
parliament, which was fummoned to aflemble. The 
emperor alfo, in order to facilitate the fame end. had 
borrowed no lefs a fum than 400,000 crowns, which he 
had fent over to England, to be diftributed in bribes and 
penfions among the omembers:: A pernicious pradtice, of 
which there haul not hitherto been any inftance in Eng- 
Jand. And not to give the public any alarm with regard 
to the church lands, t the queen, notwithftanding her bi- 
gotry, refumed her title as fupreme head of the church, 
which fhe had dropped three months before, Gardiner, 
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-the chancellor, opened the feffion by a fpeech ;-in which © HA Pe 
x 


XXVI. 


he afferted the queen’s hereditary title to the crown; ay 


maintained her right of chufing a hufband for herfelf ; 
obferved how proper an ufe fhe had made of that right, 
by giving the preference to an old ally, defcended from 
the houfe of Burgundy; and remarked the -failure. of 
Henry VIII’s pofterity, of whom there now remained 
none but the queen and the lady Elizabeth. He added, 
that, in order to obviate the inconveniencies, which 
might arife from different pretenders, it was neceflary to 
inveft the queen, by law, with a power of difpofing of 


the crown, and of appointing her fucceflor: A power, 
he faid, which was not to be thought unprecedented in 
England, .fince it had formerly been conferred on Henry 
Vill, 

Tue parliament was much difpofed to gratify the 
queen in all her defires ; but when the liberty, indepen- 
dency, and very being of the nation were in fuch vifible 


danger, they could not by any means be brought to .com- 
pliance. ‘Ihey knew both the inveterate hatred, which 
fhe bore to the lady Elizabeth, and her devoted attach-- 
ment to the houfe of Auftria: They were acquainted 
with her extreme bigotry, which would lead her to poft- 
pone all confiderations of juftice or national intereft to the 
eftablifhment of the catholic religion : They remarked, 
that Gardiner had carefully avoided, in his {peech, the 
giving to Elizabeth the appellation of the queen’s fifter 
and they thence concluded, that a defign was formed of 
excluding her as illegitimate : They expected, that Mary, 
if invefted with fuch a power as fhe required, would make 
a will in her hufband’s favour, and thereby render Eng- 
land for ever a province to the Spanifh monarchy: And 
they were the more alarmed with thefe projects, when 
they heard, that Philip’s defcent from the houfe of Lan- 
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CH A P..cafter was carefully infifted on, and that he was publicly 
hem peeny Teprefented as the true and only heir by richt of inhe- 
#534 -ritance. 


Tue parliament, therefore, aware of their dan ger, were 


tuaasiiea ne — am t “ip <p , 
determined to keep at adiftance from the prec pice, which 


lay before them. They could not avoid ratifying the ar- 


» which were drawn very favourable 


nd ; ‘beak they declined 


They would not fo 


as the chancellor pointed out to 


clare it treafon to imagine or attempt the death 


of the quecn’s hufband, while fhe was alive; and a bil} 


was laid afide after the firft 


ually to cut off Philip’s hopes 


of poffeffin authority in England, they paffed a law, 


eclared, ** that her ma efty as their only 
> J J 


*¢ queen, fhould folely and as a fole queen, en 
‘** crown and fovereignty of her realms, with all t 
** eminencies, dignities, and rights thereto belonging, in 


marriz 


** as Jarge and ample a manner after her 


fore, without any title or claim accruing to the prince 
“* of Spain, either as tenant by courtefy of the realm, 


“* or by any other means .” 


A zaw pafled in this parliament for re-ereé 
i 


which had been diffolved 
°, The queen 


more fafe and fatisfaé 


cure the fanétion of parliament, Bills w 


for {uppreffing | —— opinions contained in books 
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and for-re Vivi 


e law of the’ fix articles; see tint with 
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two houfes. “A proof,. that the parliament had referves C HA: Pe 


éven in their conceflions with regard to religion; about 
which they feem to have been ‘lefs fcrupulous. The 
queen, therefore, finding that they would not ferve all her 
spoke e3, ee the feffion 1 by diffolving them. 


oh 


Mary’s thoughts were now entirely employed about 


y 


receiving Don Ph slip, whofe arrival fhe hourly expected. 
This princefs, who had lived fo many years in a very re- 
ferved and private manner, without any profpect or hopes 
éf a hufband, was fo {mit with affeGtion for her young 
eonfort, whom fhe had never feen, that fhe waited with 
the utmoft impatience for the completion of the marriage ; 
and every obftacle was to her'a fource of anxicty and dif- 
content *.) “She complained of Philip’s delays as affected ; 
and fhe could not conceal her vexation, that, though fhe 
brought him ‘a kingdom as her dowry, he treated her with 
fuch neglect, that he had tee, et favoured her witha fingle 
letter *.. Her fondnefs was but the more encreafed by this 
fupercilious tréatment ; and when fhe found that her fub- 
jects had entertained the greateft averfion for the event, 
to which fhe directed her fondeft wifhes, fhe made the 
whole Englifh nation the objeét of her refentment. A 
fguadron, under the command of lord Effingham, had 
been fitted out to convoy Philip from Spain, where he 
then refided ; but the admiral informing her, that the dif- 
contents ran very high among the feamen, and that it 
was not fafe for Philip to entruft himfelf into their hands, 
fhe gave orders to difmifs them’. She then dreaded, left 
the French fleet, being mafters of the fea, might inter- 
eept her hufband ; and every rumour of danger, every 
blaft of wind, threw her into panics and convulfions. Her 
health, and even her underftanding, were vifibly hurt by 
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this extreme impatience ; and fhe was ftruck with a new 
apprehenfion, left her perfon, impaired by time, and blafted 
by ficknefs, fhould prove difagreeable to her future con= 
fort. Her glafs difcovered to her how hagard fhe was 
become, and when fhe remarked the decay of her beauty 
fhe knew not whether fhe ought more to defire or appre- 
hend the arrival of Philip ¢. 

AT laft came the moment fo impatiently expected; and 
news was brought the queen of Philip’s arrival at South- 
ampton'. A few days after, they were married in Weft- 
minfter ; and having made a pompous entry into London, 
where Philip difplayed his wealth with great oftentation, 
fhe carried him to Windfor, the palace in which they 
afterwards refided. The prince’s behaviour was ill cal- 
culated to remove the prejudices, which the Englifh na- 
tion had entertained againft him. He was diftant and 
referved in his addrefs ; took no notice of the falutes even 
of the moft confiderable noblemen; and fo entrenched 
himfelf in form and ceremony, that he was in a man- 
ner inacceffible {:. But this circumftance rendered him the 
more acceptable to the queen, who defired to have no 
company but her hufband’s, and who was impatient 
when fhe met with any interruption to her fondnefs. The 
fhorteft abfence gave her vexation ; and when he fhowed 
civilities to any other woman, fhe could not conceal her 
jealoufy and refentment. 

Mary foon found, that. Philip’s ruling paffion was 
ambition ; and that the only method of gratifying him 


5 


and fecuring his affections was to render him mafter of 
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England. ‘The intereft and liberty of her people were © HA Ps 
confiderations of fmall moment, in comparifon of her ob- we 
taining this favourite point. She fummoned a new par- 1554 
liament, in hopes of finding them entirely compliant; and 

that fhe might acquire the greater authority over them, 

fhe imitated the precedent of the former reign, and wrote 

circular letters directing a proper choice of members *- 

The zeal of the catholics, the influence of Spanifh gold, 12th Nov. 
the powers of prerogative, the difcouragement of the gen- 

try, particularly of the proteftants ; all thefe caufes, fe- 
conding the intrigues of Gardiner, had procured her a 

houfe of commons, which was, in a great meafure, to her 
fatisfa@tion ; and it was thought, from the difpofition of 

the nation, that fhe might now fafely omit, on her aflem- 

bling the parliament, the title of fupreme head of the 

church, though infeparably annexed by law to the crown 

of England !. Cardinal Pole had arrived in Flanders, in- 

vefted with legantine power from the pope: In order to 

prepare the way for his arrival in England, the parliament 

pafled an act, reverfing his attainder, and reftoring his 

blood; and the queen, difpenfing with the old flatute of 
provifors, granted him permiffion to act as legate. The 

cardinal came over; and after being introduced to the 


king and queen, he invited the parliament to reconcile 


themfelves and the kingdom to the apoftolic fee, from 
which they had been fo long and fo unhappily divided. 
This meflage was taken in good part; and both houtes 
voted an addrefs to Philip and Mary, acknowledging that 
they had been guilty of a moft horrible defection from 
the true church; profeffing a fincere repentance of their 
paft tranfereffions ; declaring their refolution to repeal all 
laws enatted in prejudice of the church of Rome; and 
praying their majefties, that, fince they were happily un- 
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Tt now appeared, tha r the efforts “of 


queen and king, the power of the papacy was cf 
fupprefled, and invincible 
eftablifhment. For though 


aftics was, for the prefent, re 


}. 


» their property, ot 
which their power much depended, was irretrievably 1 
and no hopes remained of recovering if. Even thefe 
bitrary, powerful, and bigotted princes, while 


actions were yet recent, could not ‘regain to the chur 


her pofieffions fo lately ravifhed from her; and no expe- 


dients were left to the cleroy 


thofe which they had at firft pra€tifed, and which had re- 
quired many ages of ignorance, barbarifm, and fupertti- 
tion, to produce their effe& on mankind ©. 

THE parliament, having fecured their own pofleffions, 
were more indifferent with regard to religion, or even the 
lives of their fellow-citizens : They revived the old fan- 
guinary laws againft heretics *, which had been rejected in 
the former parliament: They alfo enaéted feveral ftatutes 
againft feditious words and rumours'; and they made it 
treafon to imagine or attempt the death of Philip, during 
his marriage with the queen". Each parliament hitherto 
had been induced to go a ftep farther than their predecef- 
fors ; but none of them had entirely loft all regard to na- 
tional interefts.. Their hatred againft the Spaniards, as 
well as their fufpicion of Philip’s pretenfions, ftill pre- 
vailed ; and though the queen attempted to get her huf- 
band declared prefumptive heir of the crown, and to have 

le 
ment’s confent to his coronation *. All attempts 
wile to obtain fubfidies from the commons, in order to 
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tation of the virgin*. Difpatches were immediately fent © BA P. 
" ~ eae Sie _ AS x I. 
to inform foreign courts of this event: Orders were iffue 


. . ~ Saseonin i 
so give public thanks : Great rejoicings were made: The 


family of the young prince was already fettled >; for the 
catholics held themfelves affured that the child was to be a 

male: And Bonner, bifhop of London, made public 
prayers be faid, that Heaven would pleafe to render him 
beautiful, vigorous, and witty. But the nation remained 

ftill fomewhat incredulous ;. and men were perfuaded, 

that the queen laboured under infirmities, which rendered 

her incapable of having children. Her infant proved only 

the commencement of a dropfy, which the difordered 

ftate of her health had brought upon her. ‘The belief, 
however, of her pregnancy was {till upheld with all pof- 

fible care ; and was one artifice, by which Philip endea- 
voured to fupport his authority in the kingdom. The — xg55, 
parliament pafled a law, which, in cafe of the queen’s 
demife, appointed him proteétor during the minority; and 

the king and queen, finding they could obtain no fur- 

ther conceffions, came unexpectedly to Weftminfter, and r6th Jan. 
diflolved them. 

THERE happened an incident this feffion, which muft 
not be paffed over in filence. Several members of the 
lower houfe, diflatisfied with the meafures of the parlia- 
ment, but finding themfelves unable to prevent them, 
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made a feceffion, in order to fhow their difapprobation, 
and refufed any longer to attend the houfe*. For this 
inftance of contumacy they were indiéted in the King’s- 
bench after the diflolution of parliament: Six of them 
fubmitted to the mercy-of the court, and paid their fines: 
The reft traverfed ; and the queen died before the affaig 
was brought to an iffue. Judging of the matter by the 
fubfequent claims of the houfe of commons, and, indeed, 
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H A’P. by the true principles of free government, this attempt of 
XXXVI, * a os sae = : Bu 
ew the queen’s minifters muft be regarded as a breach of privi- 


35 


a 


s lege; but it gave little umbrage at the time, and was 
never called in queftion by any houfe of commons, which 


rds fat during this reign. The count of Noailles, 
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the French ambaflador, fays, that the queen threw feve- 


ral members into prifon for their freedom of fpeech ¢. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


Reafons for and againft Toleration Perfecutions 
A parliament ——T be queen’s extor tions —— 

The emperor refigns his crown Execution of 
Cranmer War with France Battle of St. 
Quintin —— Calais taken by the French Affairs 
of Scotland Marriage of the Dauphin and the 


queen of Scots—A parliament—Death of the queen. 


T@NHE fuccefs, which Gardiner, from his cautious ¢ 4 4 p, 
arid ‘prudent condu@t, had met with in governing XXXVI. 
the parliament, and engaging them to concur both.in the 
Sanit Hiaiidaeeie Rablithnient.of the ancle 
Spanifh match, and in the re-eftablifhment.-of the ancient 


555s 


religion, two points to which, it was believed, they bore 


an extreme averfion, had fo raifed his chara€ter for wif- 
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dom and. policy, that his opinion was received as an 


éracle in the council ; and his authority, as it was al- 


Ways great in his own party, no longer fuffered any op- 


2S See me 


pofition or controul. Cardinal Pole himfelf, though more 
beloved on account of his virtue and candour, and though 
fuperior in birth and ftation, had not equal weight i 
public deliberations ; and while his learning, piety, and 
humanity were extremely refpected, he was reprefented 
more as a good man than a great minifter, A very im- 
portant queftion was frequently debated, before the queen 
and ‘council, by thefe two ecclefiaftics; whether the laws 
lately revived againft heretics fhould be put in execution, 
or fhould only be employed to reftrain, by terror, the bold 
attempts of thefe zealots. Pole was very fincere in his 
religious principles ; and though his moderation had made 
him be fufpeéted at Rome of a tendency towards Luther- 
anifm, he was ferioufly perfuaded of the catholic doctrines, 
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and thought that no confideration of human policy ought 
ever to come in competition with fuch important inte- 
refts. Gardiner, on the contrary, had always made his 
réligion fubfervient to: his fchemes of fafety or advance- 
ment-; and by his unlimited complaifance to. Henry, he 
had fhown, that, had he not. been pufhed to extremity 
under. the late minority, he was fufficiently difpofed to 
make a facrifice of his principles to the eftablifhed theo- 
logy. This was the well-known character of ‘thefe two 
great counfellors ;. yet fuch: is the prevalence ,of temper 
above fyftem, that the benevolent difpofitiom of Pole led 
him to advife a toleration of the heretical tenets, which 
he-highly blamed ; while the fevere manners of Gardiner 
inclined him to fupport, by perfecution, that religion, 
which, at the bottom, he regarded with great indiffe- 
rence®, This circumftance of public conduct was of the 
higheft importance ; and’ from being the object of deli- 
beration in the council, it foon became the fubject of dif- 
courfe throughout the nation. We fhall-relate, in a few 
words, the topics, by which each fide fupperted, or might 
have fupported, their f{cheme of policy; and fhall difplay, 
the oppofite reafons, which have been employed, with re- 
gard-to an argument that ever has been, and.ever will be 
fo much canvailed, 

THE practice of perfecution, faid the defenders. of 
Pole’s opinion, is the {candal of all religion; and. the the- 
gical animofity, fo fierce and violent, far from. being 
an.argument of men’s conviction in their oppofite tenets, 
is a certain proof, that they have never. reached any fe- 


rious perfuafion with regard to thefe remote: and fublime 


ren thofe, who are the moft impatient of con- 


.diction in other controverfies, are mild and moderate 


tra 


in comparifon.of poleniical divines ; and wherever. a man’s 


knowledge and experience give him a perfe@t aflurance in 


his 


M AR’ Y. 


his own opinion, he regards with contempt, rather er ar 
anger, the oppofition and miftakes of others. But vy 

men Zealoufly maintain what they neither clearly com- 
prehend, nor entirely believe, they are fhaken’ in thei 
imagined faith, by the oppofite perfuafion, 

of other men; and vent on their antagonifts 


tience, which is the natural refult of fo di 


ftate of ‘the underftanding. They then eafily Penbes ac 


any pretence for reprefenting opponents as impious 

profane; and if they can alfo find a colour for connec- 
ting this violence with the interefts of civil government, 
they can no longer be reftrained from giving unconti roul- 
ed fcope to vengeance and refentment. But furely never 
enterprize was more unfortunate than that of found- 
ing perfecution upon policy, or endeavouring, for the 
fake of peace, to fettle an entire uniformity of opinion, 
in queftions which, of all others, are leaft fubjected to 
the criterion of human reafon. ‘The univerfal and un- 
contradiéted prevalence of one opinion in religious fub- 
jects, can be owing at firft to the ftupid ignorance alone 
and barbarifm of the people, who never indulge them- 
felves in any f{peculation or enquiry ; and there is no 
expedient for maintaining that uniformity, fo fond- 
ly fought after, but by banifhing for ever all curio- 
fity and all improvement in fclence and cultivation. It 
may not, indeed, appear difficult to check, by a ftcady 
feyerity, the firft beginnings of controverfy ; but befides 
that this policy expofes for ever the pe bile to all the ab- 
ject terrors of fuperftition, and the magiftrate to the end- 
lefs encroachments of ecclefiaftics, it alfo renders men fo 
delicate, that they can never en idure to hear of oppofi- 


aile 


tion; and they will fome time pay dearly for that faite 


tranquillity, in which they have been fo long ind 
As healthful bodies are ruined by too nice a regi: 
then, and are thereby rendered incapable of bearing 
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or ‘even. from, the .frivolous hope of hecotaing more faoCH*A' Ps 
et. P , XXXVIL 
fhionable in his principles. -If a 
mitted to this maxim of toleration, “5 will Gus be 
where a. theology gatogaten new, nowife connected with 
the ancient religion of the ftate “ is im ported from foreig n 
countries, and may, aii: at one-blow, be cradicated, 


without, leaving the. feeds of future! innovation. But 


as this exception would imply fome.apology forthe an- 
cient pagan perfecutions, or for the extirpation of Chri- 
ftianity in China and Japan ; it ought furely, on account 
of this detefted confequence, tobe rather buried in eter- 
] filence and oblivion. 
Tuoucu thefe arguments appear entirely fatisfactory, 
yet fuch is the fubtilty of human wit, that Gardiner, and 


Se rreres 


the other enemies to toleration, were not reduced to fi- 
lence ; and they {till found topics on which to maintain 
the controverfy. The doctrine, faid they, of liberty of 
conicience, is founded on the moft. flagrant impiety, and 
fuppofes fuch an indifference among all religions, fuch 
an ob{curity in theological do¢trines, as to render the 
church and magiftrate inc icapable of diftinguifhing, with 


certainty,. the Fitaten of Heaven from the mere fictions 


i 


of human. imaginatior If the Divinity reveals prin- 
ciples to mankind, he will furely give a criterion by 
which they may be afcertained ; and a prince, who know- 
ingly allows thefe principles to be perverted or adulte- 
rated, is infinitely more criminal than if he gave, permif- 
fion for the vending of poifon, under the fhape of food, 
to all his fubjects.. Perfecution may, indeed, feem bet- 
ter calculated to make hypocrites than converts; but 
experience teaches us, that the habits of hypocrify often 
turn into‘reality ; and the children, at leaft, ignorant of the 
difimulation of their parents, may happily be educated in 
more orthodox tenets. It is abfurd, in oppofition to con- 
fiderations of fuch unfpeakable importance, to plead the 
tempora 


4re 
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- temporal and frivolous interefts of civil’ fociety ; and if 


t= Matters be thoroughly examined, evert that topic will not 


555+ 


appear fo univerfally certain in favour of toleration as by 
foie it is reprefented. Where fe&ts arife, whofe funda- 
mental principle on all fides is to exeerate, and abhor, 


and damn, and extirpate each other; what choice 


the magiftrate left but to take part; and by rendering one 
fect entirely prevalent, reftore, at leaft for a time, the 
public tranquillity? The political body, being here 
fickly, muft not be treated as if it were in a ftate of 
found healthy; and an affected neutrality in the prince, 
or even a cool preference, may ferve only to encourage 
the hopes of all the fects, and keep alive their animofity. 
The proteftants, far from tolerating the religion of their 
anceftors, regard it as an impious and deteftable idolatry ; 
and durmg the late minority, when they were entirely 
miafters, they enacted very fevere, though not capital, 
punifments againft all exercife of the catholic worfhip, 
arid even againft fuch as barely abftained from their pro- 


fane rit 


sand facraments. Nor are inftances wanting of 
their endeavours to fecure an imagined orthodoxy by the 


45 


moft risorous executions : Calvin has burned Servetus at 


or 


Geneva; Cranmer brought Arians and Anabaptifts to 
the ftake: And if perfecution of any kind be admit- 
ted, the moft bloody and’ violent will furely be allowed 
she mioft juftifiabie, as the moft effeCtual. Imprifon- 
merits, fines, confifcations, whippings, ferve only to ir- 
ritate the feéts, without difabling them from refiftance : 
Bur the flake, the wheel, and the gibbet, muft foon ter- 
mimate in the extirpation or banifhment of all the here- 


° > 
} 


» inclined to give difturbance,. and in the entire fi- 


lence and fubmiffion of the reft. 


tics 


THE arguments of Gardiner, being more agreeable 
to the cruel bigotry of Mary and. Philip, were better re- 


ceived ; 


. SVE 


——- — 
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ceived; and though Pole’ pleaded, as is: affirmed °, theC HA P. 
advice of the emperor, who recommended it to WE preci 
daughter-in-law, not to exercife violence againft the pro- 1555+ 
teftants, and defired her to confider his own example, 

who, after endeavouring, through his whole life, to ex- 

tirpate herefy, had, in the end, reaped nothing but con- 

fufion and difappointment, the fcheme- of toleration was 

entirely rejected. It was determined to let loofe the laws 

in their. full rigour againft the reformed religion ; and 


es SN NGL IED Sag i RE 


England was foon filled with fcenes of horror, which 
have ever fince rendered. the catholic religion: the object 
of general deteftation, and. which prove, that no human 
depravity can equal revenge and cruelty, covered. with 
the mantle of religion. 

Tue. perfecutors began with Rogers, prebendary of viotent per- 
St. Paul’s, a man eminent in his party for virtue as well —— in 
as for learning. Gardiner’s plan was firft to attack : 
men of that character, whom, he hoped, terror would 
bend to fubmiffion, and whofe example, either of pu- 
nifhment or recantation, would naturally have influence 
on the multitude: But he found a perfeverance and 
courage in Rogers, which.it may feem ftrange to find in 
human nature, and of which all ages, and all fects, do 
neverthelefs furnifh many examples. Rogers, befide the 
care of his own prefervation,. lay under other powerful 
temptations to! compliance: He had a wife, whom he 
tenderly loved, and ten children; yet fuch was his fere= 
nity after his: condemnation, that the jailors, it is faid, 
waked him from a found fleep;. when the hour of his 
execution: approached. He had defired to fee his wife 
before he died; but Gardiner told him, that he was 


.@ prieft; he could not pofiibly have a wife’; thus 


oe? am FINE > OS RRNA ARE ARRAN OPE 


© Burnet, vol. ii. Heylin, p.47. It is not likely, however, that Charles 
gave any fuch advice : Forhehimfelf was‘at this very time proceeding with 

* gteat-violence in perfecuting the reformed in Flanders, Beéntivoglio, part is 
lib, 8. 
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joining infult to cruelty. Rogers was burnt in Smitk- 
field f. 


Hooper, bifhop of Glocefter, had been tried at the 


fame time with Rove but was: fent to his own diocefe 


to be executed, circumftance was contrived to 


it 


{i r on 8 
fource of confolation to Hoop 


‘e the greater terror into his flock; but:it was a 


who rejoiced in giving 


teftimony, by his 1, to ine, which’ he 
had formerly preached among them. When he was tied 
to the ftake, a ftool was fet before him, and the queen’s 
pardon laid’ upon it, which it was ftill‘in his power to 
merit by a recantation : But he ordered it to be removed; 


arfully prepared himfel! 


lful-punifh- 


to which he was fentenced. He {uffered it in 


ment 
Ment, 


rn 


its full feverity: The wind, which was violent, blew 


the flame of’ the reeds 


were green, and did 1 All his lower 


were attacked : 


parts were confumed, before 
One of his hands dropped off: With the other he conti- 
nued to beat his breaft: He was heard to pray and to 
exhort the people ; till his tongue, fwoln with the vio- 
lence of his agony, could no longer permit him utter- 


ance. He. was thre of an hour in torture, 


which he bore with inf 
ry : A pardon was 
and.embraced the 
of Chrift; wel- 


** come. everlafting life.’ laylor, parfon. of: Hadley, 


was punifhed led by his 


When tied to the 


One of his 


ancient ‘friends and pat 


ftake, he repeated 


guards.ftruck him on the mouth, bade him {peak 
f Fox, vol, iii. p, 119. Burnet, vol. ii. Pp. 3026 Fox, vol. ili. 
Bura vol, ii, p, 2. Heylin, p, 48 », Godwin, 


T atin. 
Jatin ° 
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Latin: Another, in a rage, gave him a blow on the © HA P. 


head with his halbert, which happily put an end to his 
torments. 

THERE was one Philpot, archdeacon of Winchefter, 
enflamed with fuch zeal for orthodoxy, that, having been 
engaged in difpute with an Arian, he fpit in his adverfa- 
ty’s face, to fhew the great deteftation, which he had 
entertained againft that herefy. Te afterwards wrote a 
treatife to juftify this unmannerly expreffion of zeal: 
He faid, that he was led to it, in order to relieve the 
forrow conceived from fuch horrid blafphemy, and to 
fienify how unworthy fuch a mifcreant was of being 
admitted into the fociety of any Chriftian ». » Philpot 
was a proteftant ; and falling now into ‘the hands of 
people as zealous as himfelf, but more powerful, he was 
condemned to the flames, and fuffered at Smithfield. It 
feems to be almoft a general rule, that, in all religions 
except the true, no man will fuffer martyrdom, who 
would not alfo inflict it willingly on all that differ from 
him. ‘The fame zeal for fpeculative opinions is the caufe 
of both. 

Te crime, for which almoft all the proteftants were 
ve the real 


condemned, was, their refufal to acknowled 
prefence. Gardiner, who had vainly expected, that 2 
few examples would ftrike a terror into the reformers, 
finding the work daily multiply upon him, devolved the 
invidious office on others, chiefly on Bonner, a man of 
profligate manners, and of a brutal character, who feem- 
ed to rejoice in the torments of the unhappy fufferers'. 
He fometimes whipped the prifoners with his own hands, 
till he was tired with the violence of the exercife: Hs 
tore out the beard of a weaver, who refufed to relinquifh 


his religion; and that he might give him a fpecimen of 


Strype, vol. ili, p. 261, and Coll No 635. Heylia, p. 47, 48- 


burning, 
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burning; he held:his hand to the candle, till the fintws 


eee 2nd veins fhrunkand burft *, 


555° 


Ir is needlefs to be particular in enumerating all the 
horrid cruelties practifed in England during the courfe of 
three years that thefe perfecutions lafted: The favage 
barbarity on the one hand, and the patient conftancy on 
the other, are fo fimilar in all thofe martyrdoms, that 
the narration, very little agreeable in itfelf, would never. 
be relieved by any variety. Human nature appears not, 
on any occafion, fo deteftable, and at the fame time fo 
abfurd, as in thefe religious perfecutions, which fink 
men below infernal fpirits in wickednefs, and below the 
beafts in folly. A few inftances only may be worth 
preferving, in order, if poffible, to warn zealous bi- 
gots, for ever to avoid fuch odious and fuch  fruitlefs 
barbarity. 

FERRAR, bifhop of St. David’s, was burned in his 
own diocefe ; and his appeal to cardinal Pole was not at- 
tended to'. Ridley, bifhop of London, and Latimer, 
formerly bifhop ef Worcefter, two prelates celebrated for 
learning and virtue, perifhed together in the fame flames 
at Oxford, and fupported each other’s conftancy by their 
mutual exhortations. Latimer, when tied to the ftake, 
called to his companion, ‘* Be of good cheer, brother ; 
‘* we fhall this day kindle fuch a torch in England, as, 
*¢ I truft in God, fhall never be extinguifhed.” The 
executioners had been fo merciful (for that clemency may 
more naturally be afcribed to them than to the religious 
gunpowder about thefe prelates, 


§ 
ba) 


zealots) as to tie bags of 
in order to put a fpeedy period to their tortures: The 
explofion immediately killed Latimer, who was in ex- 
treme old age: Ridley continued alive duving fome time 
in the midft of the flames ”, 


k Fox, vol. iii. p. 187, 1 Thid, p. 226. a Burnet, vol. ii. 


Pp: 318. Heylin, p. 52, 
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One Hunter, a young man of nineteen, an apprentice,C H A. ?. 


having been feduced by a prieft into a difpute, had unwa- 
e 
immediately abfconded ; but Bonner, laying hold of his 
father, threatened him with the greateft feverities, if he 
did not produce the young man to ftand his trial. Hun- 
ter, hearing of the vexations to which his father was 
expofed, voluntarily furrendered himfelf to Bonner, and 
was condemned to the flames by that barbarous prelate. 
THomas HauKEs, when conducted to the ftake, 
agreed with his friends, that, if he found the torture 


rily denied the real prefence. Senfible of his danger, he 


tolerable, he would make them a fignal to that purpofe 
in the midft of the flames. His zeal for the caufe, in 
which he fuffered, fo fupported him, that he ftretched 
out his arms, the fignal agreed on; and in that pofture 
he expired! This example, with many others of like 
conftancy, encouraged multitudes, not only to fuffer, but 
eyen to court and afpire to martyrdom. 

Tue tender fex itfelf, as they have commonly greater 
propenfity to religion, produced many examples of the 
moft inflexible courage, in {upporting the profeffion of 
it, againft all the fury of the perfecutors. One execu- 
tion in particular was attended with circumftances, 
which, even at that time, excited aftonifhment, by rea- 
fon of their unufual barbarity. A woman in Guernfey, 
being near the time of her labour when brought to the 
flake, was thrown into fuch agitation by the torture, 
that her belly burft, and fhe was delivered in the midft 
of the ames. One of the guards immediately fnatched 
the infant from the fire, and attempted to fave it: Buta 
magiftrate, who ftood by, ordered it to be thrown back ; 
being determined, he faid, that nothing fhould furvive 


which fprang from fo obftinate and heretical a parent ™, 


1 Fox, vol. iii. p. 265. m Jbid, p, 747. Heylin, p. 


net, vol, ii. p. 337+ 
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C HAP. --THE perfons condemned to thefe punifhments were 
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AAT ato % > a | ee an ‘ 
eran! HOT CONVIC ted of teaching, or dogematiz ing, contrary t 


953: eftablifhed religion: They were feized merely on fi 


ciom 5 and’ a rticles being offered them to fubfcribe, 


were » condemned to the 
flan fo unufual in the 


nation, excited horror; the oe of the martyrs was 
the object of admiration ; and : as men have a principle of 


equity 


they were fhocked 


to fee perfons of bee pin of honour, of pious difpofi- 


tions, expofed to punifhments more feyere than were in- 
fiéted on the greateft rufa 1S, fox crimes fubyerfive of 


pooe ¥ efi " ion ieian © the = ] = 
civil fociety. To exterminate the whole proteftant party, 


was known to be impofflible; and nothing could appear 


more iniquitous, than to fubject to torture the moft con- 


{cientious and courageous among them, and allow the 


*S 


cowards and hypocrites to efcape, E 


was equivalent to a hundred fermons again 


and men either avoided fuch horrid fpectac 


or returned from rigs full of a violent, though fecret, 


¢ 
f~) 


ignation againft the perfecutors. Repeated orders were 
é 


ent from the council, to quicken the diligence of the 
magiftrates in fearching out heretics ; and, in fome places, 
the gentry were conftrained to countenance, by dete pre- 


thofe_ barbarous executions. Thefe aéts of vio- 


> 


ES |b 1 
tenaea oni 


n 


y.to render the Spanith goyerr 
and Philip, fenfible of the hatred which 
, endeavoured to remove the reproach from 


felf by a very grofs artifice: He ordered his confeffor 


to deliver in his prefence a fermon in favour of toleration ; 


Fae git ee meth Sean ES he atten Seen Wiehe ace ET rae a 
a doétrine fomewhat extraordinary in the mouth of a Spa- 
eae 2 Saaplin » PR, Petes tetas Po poate: FRE Nae ae oem 
nin iriar®. but the court, finding that Bonner, h 
\ apts 1 z 1 et ~" } BG, 
ever fhamelefs ; age, would not bear alone the whol 
Us Pp» 305, Heylin, p. 56. 
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infamy, foon threw off the mafk ; and the unrelenting C_H A P, 


temper of the queen, as well as of the king, ap} ared 
without Controul. A bold ftep was even taken towards 
introducing the inquifition into England. 


s the bifhops’ 
courts, though extremely arbitrary, and not confined by 


any ordinary forms of jag. appeared not to be invefted 
with fufficient power, a commifiion was appointed, by 
authority of the queen’s prerogative, more effeQually to 
extirpate herefy. “Twenty-one perfons were named ; but 
any three were armed with the powers of the wold 
The commiffion runs in thefe terms ; “‘ That fince many 
** falfe rumours were publifhed among the fubjeéts, and 
“ many heretical opinions were alfo {pread among them, 

“* the commiffioners were to enquire into thofe, either by 
prefentments, by witnefles, or any other political’ way 


“¢ they could devife, and to fearch after all herefies ; the’ 
<c 


“<< 


“* books: They were to examine and punith all mifbe- 


haviours or negligences, in any. church or chapel ; 
and to try all priefts that did not preach the facrament 
“* of the altar; all perfons that did not hear mafs, or 
** come to their parifh church to fervice, that would not 
“¢ go in proceffions, or did not take holy bread’ or holy 
“¢ water: And if they found any that did’ obftinately 
S¢ perfift in fuch herefies, they were to put them into the 
“< hands of their ordinaries, to be punifhed according to 
“© the fpiritual laws : Giving the commiffioners full power 
“ to proceed, as their difcretions and con{ciences fhould 
“ direé&t them, and to ufe all fuch means as they would 
“© invent for the fearching of the premifles; empowering 
“€ them alfo to call before them fuch witnefles as they 
“€ Sleafed, and to force them to make oath of fuch things 
*¢ as might difcover what théy fought after.” Some 


«c 


“ec 


¥ Burnet, vol. ii, Cell. gu. 
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bringers in, the fellers, the readers of all heretical 
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powers were alfo given the commiffioners to punifh 


To bring the methods of proceeding in England ftill 
hearer to the practice of the inquifition, letters were 
written to the lord North, and others, enjoining them, 


*¢ ‘To put to the torture fuch obftinate perfons as would 
** not confefs, and there to order them at their difcre- 
i 4 


tion 1,” Secret fpies alfo, and informers, were em- 


ployed, according to the practice of that iniquitous tri- 
bunal. Inftruétions were given to the juftices of peace, 
That ‘they fhould call fecretly before them one or two 
honeft perfons within their limits, or more, at their 


“* diferetion, and command them by oath, or otherwife, 
‘* that they fhall fecretly learn and fearch out fuch per- 
*¢ fons as fhall evil-behave themfelves’ in church, or 
“* idly, or fhall defpife openly by words, the king’s or 
**. queen’s proceedings, or go about to make any com- 
““ motion, or tell any feditious tales or news. And 
74 


alfo, that the fame perfons fo to be appointed, fhall 
“¢ declare to the fame juftices of peact, the ill-behaviour 


“* of lewd difordered perfons, whether it fhall be for ufing 
“unlawful games, and fieWs other light belraviour of 
“fuch orga perfons : And eh at the fame informa- 
“tion fhall be given fecretly to the juftices; and the 
** fame juftices fhall call fuch accufed perfons before 
4¢ 


them, and examine them, without declaring by whom 
they were accufed. And that the fame juftices fhall, 
upon their examination, punifh the offenders, accord- 
ing as their offences fhall appear, upon the accufement 
and exarnination, by their difcretion, -either by open 


ror 


“© punifhment or by good abearing 


this tyrannical ediét even exceeded the oppreffion of the 


In fome refpécts, 


inquifition ; by introducing into every part of govern- 
ment, the fame iniquities, which that tribunal praétifes 


4 Burnet, vol, iti, p, 243, ¥ [bide p. 246, 247. 
for 
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peditious and 
h 


fome meafure, neceflary, wherever "that end is eenahy 


Bur the court had devifed a more ex 
fummary method of fupporting orthedoxy 


pe 
than even the 
inquifition itfelf. “hey iffued a proclamation againft books 
of herefy, treafon, and fedition ; and declared, “* That 
*< whofoever had any of thefe books; and did not prefently 


*¢ burn them, without reading them, or fhewing them 
** to any other perfon, fhould be efteemed rebels; and 
“¢ without any farther delay, be executed by martial 
“law *.” From the ftate of the Englith government, 
during that period, it is not fo much the illegality of 
thefe proceedings, as their violence and their pernicious 
tendency, which ought to be the object of our cenfure. 
WE have thtown together almoft all the tranfaétions 
againft heretics, though carried on during .a courfe of 
three years ; that we may be obliged, as little as poffible, 
to return to fuch fhocking violences and barbarities. It 
is computed, that in that time two hundred and feventy- 
feven perfons were brought to the ftake ; befides thofe 
who were punifhed by imprifonment, fines, and confif= 
cations. Among thofe who fuffered by fire, were five 
bifhops, twenty-one clergymen, eight lay gentlemen, 
eighty-four tradefmen, one hundred hufbandmen, fer- 
vants, and labourers, fifty-five women, and four chil- 
dren. ‘This perfevering cruelty appears aftonifhing ; yet 
is it much inferior to what has been practifed in anes 
countries. A great author‘ computes, that, in the Low 
Countries alone; from the time that the edict of Charles 
V. was promulgated againft the reformers, there had 
been fifty thoufand perfons hanged, behea aded,; buried 
alive, or burnt; on account of religion; and that in 
France the number had alfo been confiderable. Yet in 
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both countries, as the fame author fubjoins, the progrefs 


wows Of the new opinions, inftead of being checked, was ra- 
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—— 


ther forwarded by thefe perfecutions. 
THE burning of heretics was a very natural thethod of 


and 


came oa the kinedom to the Romifh ; 
WAS eng: pope to re 


tA 7 
FOr 


Yet was there a folemn emmbatly fent to 
Rome, confifting of Sir Anthony Brown, created vif- 
count Montacute, the bifhop of Ely, and Sir Edward 
€arne; uy order fo carry the fubmiffions of England, 
and beg to | i 


into the bofom of the catholic 


ehurch *, ra fhort interval, now filled the 


ry 


A. Tapio} , nrit 
mioft haughty pontiff 


, that during fe- 


een. elevated ta that 


Hignity. He was 


etained among’ her titles, that 


rreland ; and he affirmed, that it belonged to 


to erec¥ new king 
lifh. the old: But to: avoid all difpute witht 
, he thoucht prover to ereét Ireland into a 


admitted the title, as if ie had 


own conceflion. This was an 


t ; > Wax 
S, tO give allow 


se of the p ance to what they 
terwards pretend, that princes, 
cir own powers, were only acting 
acy. And though Paul had at 
recede from’ this 

he found it 
oI hey manner *, 


AxoTHER point in difeuffion between the pope and 


prudent to proceed in a 


the Enelith ambafladors was not fo eafily terminated: 
f the chut¢h: 
fhould be reftored to the uttermoft farthing : That what- 


Vi} hat the nronertw and + 
Paul iniifted, that the property and pot 
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aul ‘i Ue ee saevis; 
verted to profane ufes, and every per fon who detained fuch os ped 


ever belonged to God could never by any law be con- 
poficflions was in a ftate of eternal damnation: That he 1585+ 
would aps ly, in confideration of the humble fubmif- 

fions of the En 


tical revenues ; but fuch a concefhion exceeded his power, 


lifh, make them a prefent of thefe ecclefiaf- 


a 
ate) 


and the people might be certain that fo great a profanation 


of holy things would be a perpetual anathema upon them, 
and would blaft ; thei ieee felicity: That if they 
would truly fhew their filial piety, they muft reftore all} 
the privileges and emoluments of the Romifh church, and 
Peter’s pence among the reft; nor could they expect, that 


this apoflle would epen to them the gates of paradife, 


while they detained from him his patrimony on earth ¥. 
Thefe carneft remonftrances, being tranfmitted to En- 
gland, though they had lictle influence on the nation, 
operated powerfully on the queen ; who was determined, 
in order to eafe her confcience, to reftore all the church 
lands which were {till in the poflefion cf the crown: And 
the more to difplay her zeal, the crected anew fome con- 
vents and monatteries, notwithftanding the low condition 
of the exchequer 7. When this meafure was debated in 
council, fome members objected, that, if fuch a confide- 


rable part of the revenue were difmembered, the dignity 


of the crown would fall to decay : But the queen replied, 
that fhe preferred the falvation of her foul to ten fuch 
kingdems as England *, Thefe imprudent meafures 
would not prebably have wire place fo eafily, had it not 
been fur the death of Gardiner, which happened about 
this time: The great feal was given to Heathe, arch- 
bifhop of York; that an ecclefiaftic might ftill be pof- 
felled of that high office, and be better enabled by his 
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authority to forward the perfecutions againft the re 
formed. 

THESE perfecutions were now become extremely odi- 
ous to the nation ; and the effects of the public difcon- 


tent appearec 


1 in the new parliament, fummoned to meet 
at Weitminfter’. A bill * was pafled, reftoring to the 
church the tenths and firft fruits, and all the impropria- 


ns which remained in the hands of the crown; but 
though this matter direétly concerned none but the queen 
herfelf, great oppofition was made to the bill in the houfe 
of commons. An application being made for a fubfidy 


during two years, and for two fifteenths, the latter was 


yehated by the commo 


and many members faid, that, 


while the crown was thus defpoiling itfelf of its revenue, 


it was in vain to beftow riches upon 


The parlia- 
ment rejected a bill for obliging the exiles to return under 
certain penalties, and another for incapacitating fuch as 
were remifs in the profecution of herefy from being ju- 


ftices of peace. ‘The « queen, finding the e intractable hu- 
mour of the commons, thc 


proper to diflolye the 
parliament. 
Tue fpirit of oppofition, which began to prevail in 
I I 5) f E 


parliame 


it, was the more likely to be vexatious to Mary, 


as fhe was otherwife in very bad humour, on account of 
her hufband’s abfence, who, tired of her importunate 


love and jealoufy, and finding his authority extremely 
limited in England, had laid hold of the firft opportunity 
her, and had laft fummer to the em- 


Fla 


ndere 
randers, 


nd negleét of Phi- 


lip, added to the difappointment in her imagined preg- 


nancy, threw her into deep melancholy ; and fhe cave 
vent to her fpleen by daily enforcing the perfecutions 
ne proteftants, and even by expreffions of rage 


ayainft all her fubjects ; by whom fhe knew herfelf to be 


> Burnet, vol. ii. p. 322. © 2 and 3 Phil, & Mat, cap. 4. 
hated, 


Mer AS toy: 


hated, and whofe oppofition, in refufine an entire com- 


pliance with Philip, was the caufe, fhe believed, why he... 

had alienated his affections from her, and afforded her fo 

little of his company‘. The lefs return her love met 

with, the more it encreafed ; and fhe pafled moft of her 

time in folitude, where fhe gave vent to her paffion, ei- 

ther in tears, or in writing fond epiftles to Philip, who 

feldom returned her any anfwer, and fcarcely deigned to 

pretend any fentiment of love or even of gratitude to- 

wards her. The chief part of government, to which fhe The queen's 
attended, was the extorting of money from her people, 
in order to fatisfy his demands; and as the parliament 
had granted her but a fmall fupply, fhe had recourfe to 
expedients very violent and irregular. She levied a loan 
of 60,000 pounds upon a thoufand perfons, of whofe 
compliance, either on account of their riches or their af- 
fections to her, fhe held herfelf beft affured: But that 
fum not fufficing, fhe exacted a general loan on every 
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one who pofleffed twenty pounds a year, This impofi- 
tion lay heayy on the gentry, who were obliged, many 
of them, to retrench their expences, and difmifs their 
fervants, in order to enable them to comply with her de- 
mands: And as thefe fervants, accuftomed to idlenefs, 
and having no means of fubfiftance, commonly be- 
took themfelves to theft and robbery, the queen publifhed 
a.proclamation, by which fhe obliged their former mafters 
to take them back to their fervice. She levied 60,000 
marks on 7000 yeomen, who had not contributed to the 
former loan ; and fhe exacted 36,c00 pounds more from 
the merchants. In order to engage fome Londoners to 
comply the more willingly with her multiplied extortions, 
fhe pafled an edict, prohibiting, for four months, the 
exporting of any Englifh cloths or kerfeys for Flanders ; 
an expedient which procured a good market for fuch as 


4 Depeches de Noailles, vol. ve p. 370, $62 
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had already fent any quantity of cloth thither, Her ra- 
j 
interruption to commerce. The Englith company fettled 
in Antwerp having refufed her a loan of 40,000 pounds, 
fhe diffembled her refentment, till fhe found, that they 
had bought and fhipped g great quantities of cloth for Ant- 
werp fair, which was approaching: She then laid an 
embargo on the fhips, and obliged the merchants to grant 
her a Joan of the 40,000 pounds at firft demanded, to enga ge 
for the payment of 20,000 pounds more at a limited tim Es 

and to fubmit to an arbitrary impofition of twenty fhil- 
lings on each piece. Some time after, fhe was informed, 

that the Italian merchants had thipped above 40,900 
pieces of cloth for the Levant, for which they were to 
pay her a crown a piece, the ufual impofition: She 
ftruck a bargain with the merchant adventurers in 
London ; prohibited the foreigners from making any ex- 
portation ; and received from the Englifh merchants, in 
confideration of this iniquity, the fum of 50,000 pounds, 
and an impofition of four crowns on each piece of cloth 
which they fhould export. She attempted to borrow 
great fums abroad ; but her credit was fo low, that, tho 
the offered 14 per cent. to the city of Antwerp for a loan 
of 30,000 pounds, fhe could not obtain it, till the con- 
frained the city of London to be furety for here. All 


thefe violent expedients were employed, while fhe herfelf 


Was in profound Bpece with all the world, and had vifi- 
bly no other occafion for money but to fupply the de- 
mands of a hufband, who gave attention only to his own 
convenience, and fhowed himfelf entirely indifferent 
about her interefts. 

PHILIP was now become mafter of all the wealth of 
the Indies, and of the richeft and moft extenfive domi- 

© Godwin, p. 359. Cowper*s Chronicle, Burnet, vol, ii. pe 359- 
Carte, p. 330, 333, 337> 34%. Strype’s Memos, vol. iii. Pe 428, 558. 
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nions in Europe, by the yoluntary refignation of the em-C HA Ps 
_peror, Charles V.; who, though ftill in the yigour of his Reso 
age, had taken a difguft to the world, and was determined 1555+ 
to feek, in the tranquillity of retreat, for that happinefs, 

which he had in vain purfued, amidft the tumults of war, 

and the reftle{s projects of ambition. He fummoned the 25th 0& 
ftates of the Low Countries; and feating himfelf on the 

throne for the laft time, explained to his fubjects the rea- 

fons of his refignation, abfolved them from all oaths of 
allegiance, and deyolying his authority on Philip, told 

him, that his paternal tendernefs made him weep, when 

he refle&ted on the burthen which he impofed upon him". 

He inculcated on him the great and only duty of a prince, 

the ftudy of his people’s happinefs ; and reprefented how 


Aeetba ae 1S eee dhe tata fer babes ee oan a Salle teeeeeanenoineede a 


is ome - = ote ¥ 


much preferable it was to govern, by affection rather than 
by fear, the nations fubjected to his dominion. ‘The cool 
reflections of age now difcovered to him the emptinefs of 
his former purfuits ; and he found, that the yain fchemes 


of extending his empire had been the fource of endlefs 
oppofition and difappointment, had kept himfelf, his 
neighbours, and his fubjects in perpetual inquiectude, and 
had fruftrated the fole end of government, the felicity of 
the nations committed to his care ; an object which meets 
with lef§ oppofition, and which, if fteadily purfueds can 
alone convey a lafting and folid fatisfaction. 


IE 


A FEw months after, he refigned to Philip his other 4,6, 
dominions ; and embarking on board a fleet, failed ta 
Spain, and took his journey to St. Juft, a monaftery in 
Eftremadura, which, being fituated in a happy climate, 
and amidft the greateft beauties of nature, he had chofen 
for the place of his retreat. When he arrived at Burgos, 
he found, by the thinnefs of his court, and the negligent 
attendance of the Spanifh grandees, that he was no longer 


&@ Thuan, lib, xvi. ¢, 20. 
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om the throne, in order 
it and reflection, and a 
prieft, who, in the extremity of old age, exulted in his 
dominion, and from reftlefs ambition and revenge. was 
throwing all nations into combuftion. Paul had enter- 
tained the moft inveterate animofity avainft the houfe of 


cluded between France and Spain, he excited Henry by 
his folicitations to break it, and promifed to affift him in 
recovering Naples, and the dominions to which he laid 
claim in Italy ; a project which had ever proved hurtful to 
the predeceflors of that monarch. He himfelf engaged in 
hoftilities with the duke of Alva, viceroy of Naples ; and 
the duke of Guife being fent with forces to fupport him, 
the renewal of war between the two crowns feemed almost 
inevitable. Philip, though lefs warlike than his father, 
was no lefs ambitious ; and he trufted, that by the in- 
trigues of the cabinet, where, he believed, his caution and 
fecrecy and prudence gave him the fuperiority, he fhould 
be able to fubdue all his enemies, and extend his autho- 
rity and dominion. For this reafon, as well as from the 
defire of fettling his new empire, he wifhed to maintain 
peace with France ; but when he found, that, without 
facrificing his honour, it was impoffible for him to over- 
look the hoftile attempts of Henry, he prepared for war 
with great induftry. In order to give himfelf the more 
advantage, he was defirous of embarking England in the 
quarrel ; and though the queen was of herfelf extremely 
averfe to that meafure, he hoped, that the devoted fondneis, 
which, notwithftanding repeated inftances of his indiffe- 
rence, fhe ftill bore to him, would effeGtually fecond his 
applications, Had the matter indeed depended folely on 
her, fhe was incapable of refifting her hufband’s commands ; 
but fhe had little weight with her council, ftill lefs with 
ber people; and her government, which was every day 

becoming 
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becoming more odious, feemed unable to maintain itfelfC HAP 

éven during thé moft profound tr: illity 1c} ig Se 
g the profound tranquillity, much more 1 

# a war wate kindled with France, and what feemed an 1556. 

inevitable confequence, with Scotland, fupported by that 

powerful kingdom. 


Aw act of barbarity was this year exercifed in Eng~ Execution of 
, 2 2 Cranmer. 
fand, which, added to many other inftances of the fame g 
kind, tended fo render the government extremely unpo- 


pular. Cranmer had long been detained prifoner; but 


the quéen now determined to bring him to punifhment ; 


and in order the more fully to fatiate her vengeance, fhe 


refolved to punifh him for herefy, rather than for treafon. 
He was cited by the pope to ftand his trial at Rome; 


and though he was known to be kept in clofe cuftody at 


Oxford, he was, upon his not appearing, condemned as 
contumacious. Bonner, bifhop of London, and Thirle- 
by of Ely were fent to degrade him; and the former exe- 


cuted that melancholy ceremony with all the joy and 
exultation, which fuited his favage nature’. The im- 
placable fpirit of the queen, not fatished with the eter- 
al damnation of Cranmer, whicli fhe believed irievitable, 
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and with the execution of tliat dreadful fentencé, to 


which he was-condemned, prompted her alfo ¢6 feek the 
ruin of his honour, and the infamy of his naine. Per- 
fons wete. employed to attack him, not in the way of 
difputation, againft which he was fuficiently aimed ; 
but by flattery, infiruation, and addrefs ; by reprefenting 
the dignities to which bis charater fH entitled him, if 
he would merit them by a recantation ; by giving hopes 
of long enjoying thofe powerful friends, whom! his bewefi= 
cent difpofition had attached to’ hint during the éourfe of 
his profperity £. Overcome by the fand love Of life, ter 
rified by the profpect of thofe forturés which: awaited: 
him ; he allowed, in an unguarded Howr, ‘the fenti- 
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‘ments of nature to prevail over his refolution, and he 
agreed to fubfcribe the doétrines of the papal fupremacy 
and of the real prefence. The court, equally perfidious 
and cruel; were determined, that this recantation fhould 
avail him nothing ;, and they fent orders, that he fhould 
be required to acknowledge his errors in church before 
the whole people, and that he fhould thence be imme- 


«diately cartied to execution. Cranmer, whether that he 


had received a fecret intimation of their defign, or had 
repented of his weaknefs, furprized the audience by a 
contrary declaration. He faid, that he was well apprized 
of the obedience which he owed to his fovereign and the 
laws 3 but this duty extended no farther than to fubmit 
patiently to their commands, and to bear without refift- 
ance whatever hardfhips they fhould impofe upon him : 
That a fuiperior duty, the duty which he owed to his 
Maker, obliged him to fpeak truth on all occafions, and 
not to relinquish, by a bafe denial, the holy do&rine, 
which the fupreme Being had. revealed to. mankind : 
That there was one mifcarriage in his life, of which, 
above all others, he feverely repented; the infincere 
declaration of faith, to which he had the weaknefs to 
confent, and.which the fear of death alone had extorted 
from him: That he took this opportunity of atoning for 
his error, by a fincere and open recantation ; and was 
willing to feal with his blood that doétrine, which he 
firmly believed to be communicated from heaven: And 
that as his hand had erred by betraying his heart, it 
fhould firft be punifhed, by a fevere but juft doom, and 
fhould firft pay the forfeit of its offences, He Was thence 
Jed to the ftake amidft the infults of the catholics ; and 
having now fummoned up all the force of his mind, 
he bore their fcorn, as well as the torture of his punifh- 
ment, with fingular fortitude. He ftretched out his 
hand, and without betraying, either by his countenance 

or 
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or motions, the leaft fign of weaknefs or even of feeling, pF 
he held it in the flames, till it was entirely confumed. ris" 
His thoughts feemed wholly occupied. with refleCtions on, 455% 
his former fault ; and he called aloud feveral times, This 

hand has offended. Satisfied with that atonement, he then 
difcovered a ferenity in his countenance ; and when the 

fire attacked his body, he feemed to be quite infenfible of 

his outward fufferings, and by the force of hope and re- 

folution to have collected his mind altogether within it- 

felf, and to repel the fury of the flames. It is pretended, 

that, after his body was confumed, his. heart was found 
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entire and untouched amidft the afhes ; an event, which, 
as it was the emblem of his conftancy, was fondly be- 
lieved by the zealous proteftants. He was undoubtedly 
aman of merit; poffefled of learning and capacity ; 
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and adorned with candour, fincerity, and beneficence, 
and all thofe virtues, which were fitted to render him 
ufeful and amiable in fociety. His moral qualities pro- 
cured him univerfal refpect; and the courage of his 
martyrdom, though he fell fhort of the rigid inflexibility 
obferved in many, made him the hero of the proteftant 
party *. 

~ Arrer Cranmer’s death, cardinal Pole, who had now 
taken prieft’s orders, w2s inftalled in the fee of Canter- 
bury ; and was thus by this office, as well as by his 
commiffion of legate, placed at the head of the church 
of England. But though he was averfe to all fangui- 
nary methods of converting heretics, and deemed the 


ERAT 


reformation of the clergy the more effectual, as the more 
laudable expedient for that purpofe'; he found his au- 
thority too weak to oppofe the barbarous and bigotted 
difpofition of the queen and of her counfellors. He him- 
felf, he knew, had been fufpected of Lutheranifm; and 
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xR Paul, the reigning pope, was a furious perfecutor 


Ww and his perfonal enémy, he was prompted, by the mo- f 


¥550 = defty of his difpofition, to réferve his credit for other 
octafions, in which hé had a greater probability of 
firceéfs *, 

3557 THE great obje& of the queen was to engage the na- 


tion in the war, which’ was kindled between France and i 
Spain ; and cardinal Pole, with many other counfellors, 
openly and zealoufly oppofed this meafure. Befides in- Ai 
fifting on the marriage articles, which provided againtt 
fuch an attempt, they reprefented the violence of the do- 


meftic factions in England, and the difordered ftate of 


the finances ; and they foreboded, that the tendency of h 
all thefe’ meafures was to reduce the kingdom to a total 

dependance on Spanifh counsels, Philip had. come to d 
London in order to fupport his partizans; and he told 
the queen, that, if he were not gratified in fo reafonable 
a requeft, he never more would fet foot in England. 
This declaration extreinely heightened her zeal for pro- 
moting his interefts, and overcoming the inflexibility of ¥ 
her council. After employing other menaces cf a more 
violent nature, fhe threatened to difmifs afl of them, and 


an 


tO appoint counfellors more obfequious ; yet could fhe 
not procure a vote for declaring war with France. At . 
length, one Stafford and fome other conf{pirators were de- f 
técted in a defign of furprizing Scarborough !; and a 
confeffion béine éxtorted from them, that they had been 
encouraged by Henry in that attempt, the queen’s im- 
portunity prevailed ; and it was determined to make this 
att of hoftility, with others of 2 like fecret and doubt- 


ful nature, the ground of the quarrel, War was accord- 
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ingly declared againft France; and preparations were € H A Pp 
every where made for attacking that kingdom. Rane 04 
Tue revenue of England at that time little exceeded 1557 
300,000 pounds™. Any confiderable fupplies could 
fearcely be expected from parliament, confidering the 
prefent difpofition of the,nation; and as the war would 
fenfibly diminifh that branch arifing from the cuftoms, the 
finances, it was forefeen, would fall fhort even of the ordi- 
nary charges of government ; and muft {till more prove un- 
equal to the expences of war. But though the queen owed 
great arrears to all her fervants, befides the loans extorted 
from her fubjects, thefe confiderations had no influence 
with her; and in order to fupport her warlike preparations, 
fhe continued to levy money in the fame arbitrary and 
violent manner, which fhe had formerly practifed. She 
obliged the city of London to fupply her with 60,000 
pounds on her hufband’s entry ; fhe levied before the:le= 
gal time the fecond -year’s fubfidy voted by parliament ; 
fhe iffued anew many privy feals, by which fhe procured 
loans from her people; and having equipped a fleet, 
which fhe could not victual by reafon of the dearnefs of 
provifions, fhe feized all the corn fhe could find in Suf- 
folk and Norfolk, without paying any price to the own- 
ers. By all thefe expedients, afifted by the power of 
*prefling, fhe levied-an army of ten thoufand men, which 
fhe {ent over to the Low Countries, under the command 
of the earl of Pembroke. Meanwhile, in order to pre- 


vent any difturbance at home, many of the moft confi- 
derable ‘gentry were thrown into the Tower; and left 
they fhould be known, the Spanifh practice was follow- 
ed: They were either carried thither in the night-time, 
or were hoodwinked and muffled by the guards who con- 
ducted them °. 


mM Roffo, Succefli d’Inghilterra, n Strype’s Ecclsf, Metnorials, 
vol, ili, ps 377+ 
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Tre king of Spain had aflembled an army, which, 


i. ‘fl. epee ~ t we 
nglifh, amounted to above 


b 


junction of the | 
ufand men, conducted by Philibert, duke of 


ral i - np ba c am 
Savoy, one of the greateft captains of the age. ‘The 


cot who commanded the French 
army, ha mber to te tohim. The 
duke of racine Mari Ro- 
Croy, fu 1 before St. Quintin ; and as the 


eak, and ill provided with a garrifon, he ex- 


afew days to become matter of it. But admi- 


governor of the province, thinking his ho- 


nour interefted to fave fo 1 nt a fortrefs, threw 


4 : » ees oe 
diers to 2 vigorous de 


hed: < ger to his uncle, the confta 
a6 fupply of ind that ‘ral approached the place 
v his wh army, r to facilitate the entry of 


hefe fuccours. But the duke of Savoy, falling on 


he reinforcement, did fuch execution upon them, that 


not above five hundred got into the place. He next 


them 


an attack on the French army, and put 
t, killing four thoufand men, and difperfing 


In this unfortunate ation many of the chief 


ice were either flain or taken 


prifoners 4 


latter was the old conftable himfelf, who, 


rantly, and refolute to die rather than furvive 


g 


furrounded by the enemy, and thus fell 
ee of France 


is was attempted to 
€ 


alive into their - hands. The whole ki 


own into confternation: F 


ar 
fied in a hurry: And had the Spaniards prefently 


marched thither, it could not have failed to fall into their 
I hilip was of a cautious temper; and he 
determined firft to take St. Quintin, im order to fecure a 


communication with his own dominions, A very little 


c 


M A RY, 


time, it was expected, would finith this enterprize; but 
the bravery of Coligny ftill prolonged the fiege feventeen 

bee | Tr, ro ats) } ( 
days; which proved the fafety of France, 


Ons 
nome troops 


were levied and aflembled. Couriers were fent 


the duke of Guife and his army from Ita 
French, having recovered front their £ 


far advanced, 
therefore broke 
up his camp and rae é to win 
Bor the vigilant activity of ile, not fatished with 
fecuring the frontiers, prompted him, in the depth of 
Winter, to attempt an enterprize, which France, during 
her greateft fuccefies, had always regarded a ‘impoftible, 
and had never thought of undertaking. Calais was, in 
that age, deemed an impregnable fortrefs ; and as it was 
known to be the favourite of the En 


sie by Fete 4 was son daha as totally defpe rate 
Coligny had remarked, 
furrounded with pry which, 

were impaflable, except over a dyke guz 
caftles, St. Agatha and Newnain bridge 
were of late anisatecineds on account of’ the 


their finances, to difmifs a great part of the garrifon 


the end-of autumn, and to recal them in th 


he fpring, 
which time alone they jt udeed their atte endance neceflary. 
Oh this circumftance sis had founded . 
ing a fudden-attack on Calais ; 
to be fecretly viewed by fome 
the whole enterprize being found among 
ferved, though he himfelf was made 
taking. of St. Quintin, to 
undertaking, and. to direct 
Guite, 
Ffe 


= 


J 
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as the town of Calais was >y ‘* 
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SEVERAL bodies of troops defiled towards the fron- 


ng fuddenly 


formed an army, with which Guife made an 


aflembled, 


arch towards Calais. At the fame time a 


of French fhips, being ordered into the 
hannel, under colour of cruifing on the Englifh, com- 


nofed a fleet which made an attack by fea on the fortifi- 
I y 


cations. The French aflaulted St. Agatha with three 
thoufand harquebufiers ,; and though the garrifon made a 
vigorous defence, they were foon obliged to abandon the 
place, and retreat to Newnam bridge. The fiege of this 
latter place was immediately undertaken, and at the 
fame time the fleet battered the rifbank, which guarded 


the entry of the harbour; and both thefe caftles feemed 


expofed toimminent danger. The governor, lord Went- 


worth, was a brave officer; but finding that the greater 


part of his weak garrifon was enclofed in the caftle of 
nam bridge and the rifbank, he ordered them to ca- 


ate, and to join him in Calais, which, without their 
e, he was utterly unable to defend. The gar- 
rifon of Newnam bridge was fo happy as to effectuate 
; but that of the rifbank could not obtain 


uch favourable conditions, and were obliged to furren- 
der at Sabections. 

Tue duke of Guife, now holding Calais blockaded 
fe thought himfelf fecure of fucceeding 


but in order to prevent all accident, 
he delayed not a moment the attack of the place. He 


his batteries againft the caftle, where he made a 


breach; and having ordered Andelot, Coligny’s 
brother 


to drain the foflée, he commanded an aflault, 


which fucceeded ; and the French made a lodgement in 
the cafll On the night following, Wentworth at- 


1: 


‘this poft; but having loft- two hun- 
dred 
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dred men in a furious attack which he made upon it °,©-H A P. 
XXXVII. 

that he was obliged to = 

capitulate. nea and Guifnes fell foon after; and thus 155% 


the duke of Guife, in eight days, ae the depth of 


he found his garrifon fo weak, 


winter, made himfelf mafter of this ftrong fortrefs, that 
had coft Edward Til. a fiege of Biel months at the 
head of a numerous army, which had, that very year, 
been victorious in the-battle of Crefly. The Englifh 
had held it above two hundred years; and as it gave 
them an eafy entry into France, it was regarded as the 
moft important pofleffion belonging to the crown. The 
joy of the French was extreme, as well as the glory 
Acquired by Guife, who, at the time when all Europe 
imagined France to-be funk by the unfortunate battle of 
St. Quintin, had, in oppofition to the Englifh, and their 
allies, the Spaniards, acquired polleflion of a place, 
which no former king of France, even during the dif- 
traGtions of the civil wars, between the houfes of oe 
and Lancafter, had ever ventured to attempt. “The Eng- 
lifh, on the other hand, bereaved of this aieake ortrefs, 
murmured loudly aga uinft the improvidence of the queen 
and her council; who, after engaging in a fruitlefs war, 
for the fake of foreigr 


nation to fo fevere a difgrace, A treafury ex 


1 interefts, had thus expofed the 


expences, and burthened with debts ; a people divided 


and dejected ; a fovereign neg sligent of her people’s wel- 
ftanding the 


5S 


fare ; were circumftances which, notwit! 
fair offers and promifes of Philip, gave them fmall hopes 
of recovering Calais. And as the 

French councils, began to move on the borders, they 
were now neceffitated rather to look to their defence 
home, than to think of foreign conguetts, 


AFTER the peace, W hich, in confeq 2  E d= Affairs 0 


jand 
ward’s treaty with ae took place between Scotland °°°°*° 


© Thuan. lib. xx, cap. 2s. 
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lowager, on pretence of vifit- 
rer relations, made a journey to 


varried alone with her the earls of 


i{chal, and many of the prin- 
: fecret defizn was to take meafures fox 


engaging the earl of Arran to refign to her the govern- 
> the duke of 


Guife, the cardinal of Lorraine, and the duke of Au- 


ment of the kin: ; and as her brothers 


male, had uncontrouled influence in the court of France, 


fhe eafily perfuaded Henry, and, by his peony the 
Scottifh nobles, to enter into her meafur daving al- 
fo gained Carnegy of Kinnaird, Panter, ‘bilhop of Rofs, 
and Gavin Hamilton, commendator of Kilwinning, 


creatures of the governor’s, fhe perfuaded him, 


neans, to confent to this refignation 5 and when 


every thing was thus prepared for her purpofe, fhe took a 


y to Scotland, and pafled through England in her 
Bdaard received her w ith 1 great refpect and 


ugh he could not forbear atte mp ae to renew 
ichter: A 
aid, fo happily calculated for the tr: 
t, and fecurity of both king 
furi durable peace between them. 


for his marr riage with her ¢ daug 


led, he never could entertain a cor- 


o 


£ 
dial amity for any other hufband whom fhe fhould choofe ; 


nor was it eafy for him to forgive a man, who, at the 
time that he spointed fo aeatal an alliance, 


had bereaved him of a bride, to whom his affections, 


ft infancy, had been entirely engaged. 
Che ee eluded thefe SPE eon by felling” him, 


taken difagreeable to him, 


} 


othe imprudence of the duke 


inftead of employing courtefy,. ca- 


s, the proper means of gaining 2 


P Buchanan, lib, xiv. Keith, p, 56 Spotfwood, p, 92. 


young 


i afk 19d a e : 
young princes, hac -courfe to arms and violence, 


and had conftrained the t 

fovereign into France, in order to intereft that kingdom 

in proteting their liberty a: independance 1. - 
WHEN the queen 

found the governor very unwilling fulfil his engage- 

ot till after many delays that he 


r arrived in Scotland, fhe 


ments ; and it was 
could be perfuaded to relign his authority. 

that the majority of the young princefs was approz 
and that the queen-dewager had gained the affect 

all the principal nobility, he thought it mo 

fubmit ; and having ftipulated, that he fhould be declared 
next heir to the crown, and fhould be freed from giving 
adminiftration, he placed her 


in pofleflion of the power ; and fhe thenceforth affumed 
the name of regent’. It was a ufual faying of this 
princefs, that, provided fhe could render her friends 
happy, and could enfure to herfelf a good reputation, 
fhe was entirely ‘ adifferent what befel her ; and though 
eatly cenfured by the zealous reform- 


any account of his paft 


this fentiment is gt 
ers *, as being founded wholly on fecular- motives, it 
difcovers a mind well calculated for the government of 
kingdoms. D’Oifel, a Frenchman, celebrated for capa- 
city, had attended her as ambaffador from Henry, but in 
reality to afift her with his counfels in fo delicate an un- 

1 this 


dertaking as the adminiftration of Scotland ; and 


man had formed a {cheme 
the kingdom, in order to f 
force, which might at once 
enemies, and check the turbulence of the Scottifh nobles. 
But though fome of the 
this project, it, gave great an 
nation; and the queen-regent, 
fefling, that it would prove pern 


for laying a general tax on 
fupport a ftanding military 


el the inroads of for 31 


courtiers were gained over to 


d weneral difcontent 
oO 
after ingenuoully con- 
i 


icious to the kingdom, 


x yath April, 15$4 8 Knox, fF 


q Keith, p. 59 ade 
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the prudence to defift from it, and to truft entirely 


r fecurity to the good-wil 
) 8 


and affections of her 


> 


5 
Tuts laudable vofe feemed to be the chief objec 
ef her n; yet was fhe fometimes drawn 
from it | ith France, and by the in- 
ew thers had acquired over her. When 

c enced hoftilities againft that kingdom, Henry 


required the queen-regent to take part in the quarrel ; 
and fhe fummoned a convention of ftates at Newbottle, 
and requefted them to concur in a declaration of war 


England. The Scottith nobles, who were be- 


sof French as the En: 


ifh were of Spanifh 


0] 


iucnee, refufed their affent; and the queen was ob- 


liged to have recourfe to {tratagem, in order to effeCtuate 
her purpofe. She ordered d’Oifel to begin fome fortifi- 
cations at Eyemouth, a place which had been difmantled 
by the laft treaty with Edward ; and when the 
of Berwick, as fhe forefaw, made an inroad to prevent 


rarrifon 


S 


the anseggereaia fhe Be employed this preten 


to inflam e the Scottifh nation, and to enc them in 


t En gland ", ‘The enterprizes, however, 


oads on the 
borders : “When st Se “of himfelf, conduGed artil- 
lery and troops to befiege the caftle of Werke, he was 
recalled; and thar; ply rebuked 1 by the council ~, 


In order to connec Scotland more poe with France, 


Mand to encreafe the influence of the latter kingdom, it 


was thought proper by Henry to celebrate the marti: 


between the youns queen and the dauphin; and a de- 


putation was fent by the Scottifh ument, to affift at 


sles o« = } 7 P ~ ¥ } " E 
the ceremony, and to fettle the terms of the contraG. 


} + - eae yf 
inis deputation confifted of t] 


the archbifhop of Gl afgow, 
5 
Keith, p, 70, nanan, lib, xvi, « Buchanan, lib, Thuan. 


K NOX, Ps Oe 


the 
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the bifhops of Rofs and the Orkneys, the earls of Rothes, © HA P- 
and Cafiilis, the lords Fleming and Seton, James Stuart, eS 
prior of St. Andrews, natural brother to the queen, and 155% 
Erfkine of Dun. The principal conditions, recom- 
mended to thefe commiffioners, were to obtain a folemn 
engagement from the queen and dauphin, that they 
would preferve the laws and privileges of Scotland, and 

to procure a renewal of the French king’s promife, to 
fupport, in cafe of the queen’s death, the fucceffion of 

the earl of Arran, now created duke of Chatelraut. 

Both of thefe conditions were eafily obtained ; but the 

court of France took a very perfidious ftep, directly con- 

trary to this ftipulation : They fecretly engaged the 
young quecn to fign three papers ; by one of which fhe 

made over the kingdom of Scotland in gift to the king 

of France, in cafe of her demife without children ; by 
another, fhe mortgaged it to him for a million of crowns 

of gold, or fuch greater fum as he fhould have expended 

for her maintenance and fupport ; and by a third fhe de- 
clared, that whatever deed fhe had been obliged, or 
fhould hereafter be obliged to perform, relative to the 
fucceffion of the crown, fhould be entirely invalid, and 

that her real fenfe and intention was contained in. the 


ee 


firft paper. The marriage was folemnized at Paris: 
The commiffioners, in the name of the ftates of Scotland, 


ee eet 


fwore allegiance to the queen, and, during the continu- 


ance of the marriage, to the king-dauphin, fo he was 


called : And every thing emed to proceed with great 
unanimity and concord. But the commiffioners, being 
< j 3 a anc ehar ttc “4 
required to deliver up the c and other enfigns of 
royalty, made anfwer, that they na sived no autho- 
rity for that purpole; anc 
urney for Scotland. It is remarkable, tha 
they embarked, four of the nine commifiioners, died, 
y 


within a few days of each other; and a violent, though 


abfurd 
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abfurd fufpicion prevailed, that they had been poifoned 
r of Guife; on account of that 


refufal*. It was not confidered, that this accident, how- 
ever rare, might have happened by the courfe of nature : 
and that the prefent feafon, though not attended with any 


r, was, toa remarkable degree, un- 


liance between France and Scotland 


ned very nearly the repofe and fecurity of atk 
as Gai hoaaas that, though the factions and difor- 


s, which might naturally be expeéted in the Scottith 


he abfence of the fovereign, would 


government duri: 


5 


make its power lefs formidab ale, that kingdom would at 
leaft afford to the French a means of invading England. 
The queen, therefore, found it neceflary to fummon a 
parliament, and to demand of them fome fuppliés to her 
exhaufted exchequer. As fuch an emergency ufually 
] le, and as the parlia- 
Sittin, ie the 


liberty and independency e kingdom was menaced 


gives creat 


ments, during 


with imminent danger a were not entirely overawed 


by the court ; we fhall naturally expe@ that the late ar- 
5 3 y ry 


bitrary methods of extorting money fhould, at leaft, be 


c 


3, fome remedy be for the future 


cenfured, and, Pa 


provided againft the The commons, 
out making any refle@tions on the paft, v 
fifteenth, a fubfidy of four pace in 


land, and two fhillines and eight penc 


granted eight fhillings i in the oui payable in 


clerg 
four years by equal portions. 

THE parliament alfo paffed an act, confirming all the 
fales and grants of crown lands, which either were al- 


ready made by the queen, or fhould be made during the 


* Buchanan, lib, xvi. Keith, pi 75. Spotfwood, P. 95+ 
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feyen enfuing years. It was eafy to forefee, that, in the CHAP 


gueen’s prefent difpofition fituation, this power would 
be followed by a grea ation of the royal demefnes ; 


and nothing could be more contrary to the pr ine cip] es of 


good government, than to eftablifh a prince with very 


extenfive authority, and yet permit him to be reduced to 
beggary. This act met with oppolition in the houfe of 
commons. One Copley eaprelied his fears left the queen, 
under colour of the power there grante d, might alter the 
fucceffion, and alienate the crown from the lawful heir : 
But his words were thought irreverent to her majefty : 
He was committed to the cuftody of the ferjeant at arms 5 
and though he exprefled forrow for his offence, he was 
not releafed, till the queen was applied to for his par- 
don. 

Tue Englifh nation, during this whole reign, were un~ 
der great apprehe enfions, W ith. regard not only to the fuc- 
ceffion, but the life, of the lady Elizabeth. ‘The violent 
hatred, which the queen bore to her, broke out on every 
‘occafion ; and it required all the authority of Philip, as 
well as her own great prudence, to prevent the fatal effects 
of it. “T he princefs retired into the country ; and know- 
ing that fhe was furrounded with fpies, fhe pafled her 
time wholly in reading and i ftudy, inter rmeddled in no 
bufinefs, and faw very lit tle company. While fhe re- 
mained in this fituation, which for the prefent was me- 
Jancholy, but which prepared her mind for thofe great 

ations, by which her life was afterwards fo much dif- 
tinguifhed ; propofals of marriage were made to her by 
the Swedifh ambaflador, in his mafter’s name. As her 
firft queftion was, W ‘hether the queen had been informed 
of thefe propofals ; the ambaflador told her, that his ma- 
fter thought, as he was a gentleman, it was his duty firft 
to make his addreffes to herfelf; and having obtained her 

confent, he would next, as a king, apply to hen fitter, 
But 


XXXVIi. 
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> princefs would allow him to proceed no farther ; 
queen, after thanking her for this inftance of 
fired to know how fhe ftood affeGted to the Swed- 


ls. Elizabeth, though expofed to ma Ly 


pre- 


nd mortifications, had the m agnanimity to 


ve herfelf for better fortune 


3 and fhe covered her 


refufal with profeffions of a paffionate attachment to a 


fingle life, which, the faid, fhe infinitely preferred be- 
fore any other’. The princefs fhowed like prudence in 
concealing her fentiments of religion, in complying with 
he ptefent modes of worfhip, and in eluding al] queftions 
with regard to that delicate fubject 2, 

THE money, granted by parliament, enabled the queen 
to fit out a fleet of a hundred and fo: ty fail, which, be- 


ing joined by thirty Flemith fhips, and Carrying fix thou- 
4 > 


end land forces on board, was fent ton 2ake an attempt 
on the coaft of Britanny. The fleet was commanded by 
lord Clinton ; the land forces by the earls of Huntingdori 
and Rutland. But the equipment of the fleet and army 
was fo dilatory, that the French got intelligence of the 
defign, and were prepared to receive them. The Englith 
found Brett fo w ell guarded as to render an attempt on 
that place im 


le; but landing at Conquet, they 


¥ Burnet, vol, ii, 
Z The 


ems was the 


mon ne ichard Baker, for catching of 


was ufed to catch the lady 


beth: For bein of the words of Chrift, 


This is my body, whe dy of Chrif that was in 


the facrament; it is faid, that, a » the thus anfwered : 


Cc 


He took the bread and brake i 


rift was the word that fpake ae 


And what the word did make it, 


That 1 believe and take it, 


Which, though it may feem but a flight 
than at firft fight a 


expreffion, yet hath it more folidnefs 


wit, at leaft, it ferved her turn at that time, to efcape 


t anfwer fie co done, Baker’s Chroni- 


plundered 


McA i 
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plundered and burnt the town, with fome adjacent vil-C HA Ps 


a aged ; } san XXXKVIL 
Jages, and were proceeding to commit greater diforders, pwd 


when Kerfimon, a Breton gentleman, at the head of 
fome militia, fell upon them, put them to rout, and 
drove them to their fhips with confiderable lofs. But a 
fmall fquadron of ten Englifh fhips had an opportunity 
of amply revenging this difgrace upon the French. The 
marefchal de Thermes, governor of Calais, had made at 
irruption into Flanders, with an army of fourteen thou- 
fand men ; and having forced a paflage over the river Aa, 
had taken Dunkirk, and Berg St. Winoc, and had ad- 
vanced as far as Newport. But count Egmont co ming 
fuddenly upon him, with fuperior forces, he was obliged 
to retire; and being overtaken by the Spaniards near 
Gravelines, and finding a battle inevitable, he chofe very 
fkilfully his ground for the engagement. He fortified his 
left wing with all the precautions poflible ; and pofted 


A 


his right along the river Aa, which, he. reafonably 
thought, gave him full fecurity from that quarter. But 
the Englifh fhips, which were accidentally on the coaft, 
being drawn by the noife of the firing, failed up the ri- 
ver, and flanking the French, did fuch execution by their 
artillery, that they put them to flight; and the Spaniards 
gained a complete victory *. 

Meanwuite the principal army of France, under the 
duke of Guife, and that of Spain, under the duke of Sa- 
yoy, approached each other on the frontiers of Picardy ; 
and as the two kings had come into their refpective camps, 
attended by the flower of their nobility, men expected, 
that fome great and important event would follow, from 
the emulation of thefe warlike nations. But Philip, 
though actuated by the ambition, pofleffed not the en- 
terprize, of a conqucror ; and he was willing, notwith- 
ftanding the fuperiority of his numbers, and the two 


2 Hollinghhed, ps 1452 


great 
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‘ereat victories, which he had gained at St. Quintin and 
é vy. Nego-= 
: 


clations were entered into for that purpofe ; and as thé 


‘tod to the war by trez 


terms offered by the two monarchs were fomewhat wide 
of each othe er, the armies were put into winter- -quarters; 
till the princes could come to better agreement. Among 
other conditions, Henry demanded the reftitution of Nas 
Varre to its lawful owner ; Philip that of Calais and its 
territory to England: But in the mid of thefe negoci- 
ations, news arrived of the death of queen Mary ; and 
Philip, no longer conneéted with England, began to relax 
in his firmnefs on that capital article. Eis was the only 
circumftance that could have made the death of that prin- 
cefs be regretted | by iia nation, 

Mary had long been in a declining ftate of health 3 
and havir ancy, fhe had 


made ufe of an improper regimen, and her malady daily 


g miftaken her dropfy for a pre 


augmented. Every reflection now tormented her. The 
ee s of being hated by her fubjects, the profpe& 


Elizabeth’s fucceffion, apprehenfions of the danger té 


ection for 
the lofs of Calais », concern for the il] {tate of her affairs, 


which the catholic religion _ ape ery dej 


and, above all, anxiety for pe abfence of her hufband, 
who, fhe knew, intended foon to depart for Spain, atl 


to fettle there during the remainder of his life : All thefe 
mel ancholy refteRions preyed _ her mind, and threw 


Deathofthe her into a lingering fever, of which the died, after a 


queen. 
17ih Nov. 


fhort and unfortunate reign of five years, four months, 


and eleven davs 


It is not neceflary to e: nploy many words in drawing 


the character of this princefs. She poflefied few qualiges 
either eftimable or amiable; and her perfon was as little 
as her behaviour and addrefs. Obftinacy, bi- 


7 


eng 


alais fo much affeéted her, that the faid to her attendants, 
that when fhe was dead, they would find Calais at et heart, 


I gotry, 


every circur { € her charaéter took a tinéture fr 
her bad temper and narrow underi tanding. And 

that ‘aeiplieais on oO of vices, which entered into her c 
pofition, we fall fearcely find any vi > but fincerity 
a quality, w hich fhe feems to have mai reais through 
out her whole life ; except in the begi: ining of her rei¢ 
when the neceffity of her affairs 

promifes to the pro oteftants, 

tended to perform. But in 

woman, under the governm 

fuiftry fufficient to saat to o herfelf tl e violation 
engagement. She appears alfo, as well as her 

hiave been fufceptible of fome attaci hments of tila 

and that without the caprice and inconftancy, which 


were fo remarkable in the condué of that monarch. To 


which we may add, tances of her 
life, fhe gave indications of refolution and vigour of 
mind ; a quality, which feems to have inherent in 
her family. 

CarpINaAL Pole had long beer 
health from an intermitting f 
day with the queen, about 
benign character of this 
nity of his deportment, 
infomuch that, in a nation, 
cution was carried on, and where the m 
fadtions prevailed, entire juttice, even by 
formers, has been done to hi 
tiff, Paul IV. had enter 
him: And when England declared war 
the ally of that pope, the oppor nity 


venge ; and 


The haughty pon- 


legantine comm 
to, an obfervantine friar 


P 
But Mary would never per- 
mit 


wrap yee ee 


at Serr 
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or tt mit the new legate to act upon the commiffion ; and Paul , 
epeiahs was afterwards obliged to reftore cardinal Pole to-his au- ? 
155% — thority. . 
THERE occur few general remarks, befides what have , 

already been’ made in the courfe of our narration, with 

regard to the general ftate of the kingdom during this 

reign. The naval power of England was then fo incon- 

{ 


fiderable, that ‘fourteen thoufand pounds being ordered to 
be applied to the fleet, both for repairing and victualing 


it, it was Computéd, that ten thoufand pounds a year 


PS: ae 


would afterwards anfwer all neceflary charges*. ‘The 


arbitrary proceedings of. the: queen, above-mentioned, 
joined to many monopolies granted by this princefs, as 
well as by her father, checked very much the growth of 
commerce; and fo much the more, as all other princes in 
Europe, either were not permitted, or did not find it necef- 
fary, to ptoceed in fo tyrannical a manner. Aéts of par- 
liament, both in the laft reign and in the beginning of 
the prefent, had laid the fame impofitions on the mer- 
chants of the ftill-yard’as on other aliens: Yet the queen, 
immediately after her marriage, complied with the folici- 
tations of the emperor, and, by her prer gative, fufpend- 
ed thofe laws. No body in that age pretended to que~ 


ftion this exercife of prerogative. - The hiftorians are 
entirely filent with regard to it; and it is only by the 
collection of public papers that it is handed down to us. 

Aw abfurd law had been made in the preceding reign, 
by which every one was prohibited from making cloth 
unlefs he had ferved an apprenticefhip for feven years. 
‘The law was repealed in the firft year of the queen; 
and this plain reafon given, that it had occafioned 
the decay of the woollen manufactory, and had ruined 
feveral towns *. It is ftrange that Edward’s law fhould 


vol. iil. p. 259, * Rymer, vol: xy. p. 9646 


¢ x Mar, Parl,.2, cap. 7. 


2q Cap 


have 


MA 


have been revived during the reig izabeth ; and {till C HA P. 


more ftrange, that it fhould ftill ft 

1 by the 
Englith during the laft reign ; and a beneficial trade with 
Mufcovy had been eftablifhed. A folemn embafly was 
fent by the czar to queen Mary. ‘The ambafladors were 
fhipwrecked on the coaft of Scotland ; but being hofpi- 
tably entertained there, they proceeded on their journey, 
and were received at London with great pomp and: fo- 
lemnity §, ‘This feems to have been the firft intercourfe, 
which that empire had with any of the weftern potentates 
of Europe. 

A Law was pafled in this reign ®, by which the num- 
ber of horfes, arms, and furniture, was fixed, which each 
perfon, according to the extent of his property, fhould 
be provided with for the defence « f the kingdom. A man 
of athoufand pounds.a year, for inftance, was obliged to 
maintain at his own charge fix horfes fit for demi-lances; 
of which three at leaft to be furnifhed with fufficient har- 
nefs, fteel faddles, and weapons propcT for. the demi- 
lances ; and: ten light horfes fit for light horfemen, with 
furniture and weapons proper for them ; He was obliged 
to have forty corflets furnifhed ; fifty almain revets, of 
inftead of them, forty coats of plate, corflets or brigan- 
dines furnifhed ; ‘ forty pikes, thirty long bows, thirty 
fheafs of arrows, ‘thirty fteel caps or fkulls, twenty black 
bills or halberts, twenty haquebuts, and twenty morions 
or fallets.. We may remark, that a man of a thoufand 


marks of ftock was rated equal to one of two hundred 


pounds a year: A proof that. few or none at that time 


re 
Te 


lived on their ftock in money, and that great profits w« 
made by the merchants 1n the courfe of trade. There 1s 


no clafs above a thoufand pounds a year. 


f Hollingfhed, p. , Heylin, p. 7% € 4&5 Phil 


Cap. 2. 


Vor, IV. G 


XXXVI, 
ww 
1558. 
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WE may form a notion of the little progrefs in arts and 
refinement about this time from one circumftance: A 
man of no lefs rank than the comptroller of Edward VI.’s 
houfehold payed only thirty fhillings a year of our prefent 
money for his houfe in Channel Row4: Yet labour and 


provifions, and confequently houfes, were only about a 
third of the prefent price. Erafmus afcribes the frequent 


plagues in Enol: 


ad to the naftinefs and dirt and flovenly 


habits among the people. ‘* The floors,” fays he, ‘* are 


“© commonly of clay, ftrewed with rufhes, under which 
** lies unmolefted an ancient collection of beer, greafe, 
** fragments, bones, fpittle, excrements of dogs and 
** cats, and every thing that is nafty #,” 

Hotiincsuep, who lived in queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
gives a very curious account of the plain or. rather rude 
way of living of the preceding generation. There fcarcely 
was a chimney to the houfes, even in confiderable towns - 
The fire was kindled by the wall, and the fmoke fought 
its way out at the roof, or deor, or windows: The 
houfes were nothing but watling, plaiftered over with 
clay: The people flept on ftraw pallets, and had a good 
round log under their head, for a pillow ; and almoft all 
the furniture and utenfils were of wood €, 

In this reign we find the firft general law with regard 
to highways, which were appointed to be repaired by pa- 
rifh duty all ever England !, 


b Nicholfen’s Hiftorical Library, 1 Eraf, Epift. 432. 
& See ncte{S] at the cnd of the volume, 12& 3Phil, & Mer, 


cap. 8. 
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NOTE [A], p. 34 
ROTESTANT writers have imagined, that, 


a man could purchafe for a fhilling an indulgence 
moft enormous and unheard-of crimes, there muft nece 
have enfued a total diffolution of morality, and confequ 
of civil fociety, from the practices of the Re church. 
They do not confider, that, after all thef 
promulgated, there Rill remained (befides 
nifhment by the civil magiftrate, the infamy of 
fecret remorfes “of confcience, which are the 
that operate on mankind. The ele 
allowed of an Elyfum, but reje e&ed all Tartai 
more univerfal indulgence than th t preach 
or Tetxel: Yet nobody will fafpect : Cicer of 
promote immorality. 
fore, no more criminal than any other ch 
Rome, or of any other church, ‘The ref 
abolifhing purgatory, did ets inftead of partial indulgences 
fold by the pope, give, gratis, a ge ral indulgence, are fimilar 
nature, for all crimes and offences, without exception or difs 
tinétion. The fouls, once confiened to Hell, were never 
fuppofed to be redeemable by any aig here is on record 
only one inftance soe a damned f foul that was faved, and that 
by the fpecial interceftion of the Virgin. An indulgence faved 
the perfon, who wey? it, from purgatory only 


G 
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NOTE [B], p. 48. 

T is faid, that when Henry heard that the commons made 

a great difficulty of granting the required fupply, he was 
fo provoked, that he fent for Edward Montague, one of the 
members, who had a confiderable influence on the houfe; and 
he being introduced to his majefty, had the mortification to 
hear him fpeak in thefe words: Ho! man! qwill they uot Juffer 
my bill to pafs? And laying his hand on Montague’s head, 
who was then on his knees before him: Get my bill paffed by 
to morrow, or elfe to-morrow this head of yours foall be of. This 
cavalier manner of Henry fucceeded: For.next day the bill 
pafled. Collins's Pritifo peerage.  Grove's life of Wolfe. 
We are told by Hall, fol. 38. That cardinal Woley endea- 
voured to terrify the citizens of London into the general loan, 
exaéted in 1525, and told them plainly, that it were éetter, 
that fome foould fuffer indigence, than that the king at this time 
foould lack; and therefore beware and refift not, nor ruffie not in 


this cafe, for it may fortune to coft fome people their heads. Such 


le employed by this king and his minifters. 


NOTE [C], p. 94. 


ey" LE firft article of the charge againft the cardinal is his 


was the i 


procuring the legantine power, which, however, as it 
oe 


wascer y done with the king’s confent and permiffion, could 
be nowife criminal. Many of the other articles alfo regard 


he mere exercife of that power, Some articles impute to him 


as crimes, particular actions, which were natural or unavoid- 
able to any man, that was prime minifter with fo unlimited 


an authority ; fuch as receiving firft a]l letters from the king’s 


an POCELUT ae ry tee oo 2 S SS 
d, receiving firit all vifits from foreign mini- 


fiers, that all applications fhould be made through 
him. He was alfo accufed of namiag himfelf with the kine, 
as if he had been his fellow, tHe king andI: 3t is reported 
that fometimes he even put his own name before the king’s, 
egoet rex mens. But this mode of expreilion is juftified by the 


Latin idiom It is remarkable, th his wwhilperine.: 1 
satin 1diom. 1t is remarkable, that his whitpering in the 


to be affected with venereal dif 
i 


im. Many of the charges are 


snowing himfelf 
s, is an article againit 


gencral, 
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‘general, and incapable of proof. Lord Herbert goes fo far as 
to affirm, that no man ever fell from fo high a ftation, who 
had fo few real crimes objeted to him. This opinion is per- 
haps a little too favourable to the cardinal. Yet the refutation 
of the articles by Cromwel, and their being rejected by a houfe 
of commons even in this arbitrary reign, is almoft a demor- 
{tration of Wolfey’s innocence. Henry was, no doubt, en- 
tirely bent on his deftru€tion, when, on his failure by a parli- 
amentary impeachment, he attacked him upon the ftatute of 
previfors, which afforded him fo little juft hold on that mini- 
fter. For that this indiétment was fubfequent to the attack in 
parliament, appears by Cavendith’s life of Wolfey, and Stowe, 
Pp. 5$1, and more certainly by the very articles of impeach- 
ment themfelves. Parliamentary Hiftory, vol. iii. p. 42. ar- 
ticle 7. Coke's Init. pt. 4. fol. 89. 
NOTE [DJ], p. 102. 
VEN judging of this queftion by the Scripture, to which 


the appeal was every moment made, the arguments for 


r 
5 


the king’s caufe appear but lame and imperfect. Marriage in 
the degree of affinity which had place between Henry and 
Catherine, is, indeed, prohibited in Leviticus; but it is na- 
tural to interpret that prohibition as a part of the Jewith ce- 
remonial or municipal law: And though it is there faid, in 
the conclufion, that the gentile nations, by violating thofe 
degrees of confaneuinity, had incurred the divine di/pleafure, 
the extenfion of this maxim to every precife cafe before fpeci- 

ed, is {nppofing the Scriptures to be compofed with a minute 
accuracy and precifion, to which, we know with certainty, 
the fzcred penmen did not think proper to confine themfelves. 
The defcent of mankind from one common father, obliged 
them, in the firft generation, to marry in the neareft degrees 
of confanguinity: Inftances of a like nature occur among the 


patriarchs : And the marriage of a brother’s widow was, in 


certain cafés, not only permitted, but even enjoined as a po- 
fitive precept by the Mofaical law. It is in vain to fay, that 
this precept was an exception to the rule; and an exception 
confined merely to the Jewith nation. 1 he inference is ftill 
nft, that fach a marriage can contain no natural or moral 

Ge3 turpitude ; 


& J 
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turpitude ; otherwife God, who is the author of all puritys 
would never, in any cafe, have enjoined it. 


NOTE [E], p. 412. 


ISHOP BURNET has given us an account of the 


% en F . 
# number of balls requifite for Cranmer’s.inflallation, By 
one bull, dire&ted to the king, he is, upon the royal nomina- 


RS Se 


tion, made archbifhop of Canterbury. By a fecond, direéted 
to himfelf, he is alfo made archbifhop. Bya third, he is ab- 
folved from all cenfures. A fourth, is to the fuffragans, re- 
quiring them to receive and acknowledge him as archbifhop. 
A fifth to the dean and chapter, to the fame purpofe. A fixth 
to the clergy of Canterbury. A feventh to all the laity in his 
fee. Aneighth to all that held lands of it, By a ninth he 
was ordered to be confecrated, taking the oath that was .in 
the pontifical. By a tenth the pall was fent him. By an 
eleventh, the archbifhop of York, and the bifhop of London, 
were required to put it on him. Thefe were fo many devices 
to draw fees to offices, which the popes had erefted, and dif. 
pofed of for money. It may be worth obferving, that Cran- 
mer, before he took the oath to the pope, made a proteftation, 
that he did not intend thereby to reftrain himfelf from any 
thing that he was bound to, either by his duty to God, the 
the king, or the country ; and that he renounced every thing 
in it that was contrary to any of thefe. This was the invention 
of fome cafuift, and not very compatible with that ftri& fince- 
rity, and that ferupulous confcience, of which Cranmer made 
profeffion. Collier, vol. ii. in Coll. N° 22. Burnet, vol. i. 
Pp. 128; 129. 
NOTE [F], p. 128. 

E ERE are the terms in which the king’s minifter ex- 

preffed himfelf to the pope. An non, inquam, fane- 
titas veftra plerofgue habet quibufcum arcanum aliquid credi. 
derit, putet id non minus celatum effe quam fi uno tantum 
pectore contincretur ; quod multo magis fercniflimo Anglia 
Regi evenire debet, cui finguli in fuo regno font fubjeQti, nes 
que etiam velint, poflunt Regi non effe ideiifimi. Vz nam- 
que illis, fi vel parvo momento ab illius voluntate recederent. 


Le 
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Le Grand, tom. iii. p. 113. The king once faid publicly 
before the council, that if any one fpoke of him or his aétions, 
in terms which became them not, he would let them know, 
that he was mafter. Et qu'il n’y auroit fi belle tete qwil ne 


fit voler. Id. p. 218. 


NOTE [G],.p.1 58 
letter contains fo mach nature and even elegance, 
as to deferve to be tranfmitted to ame without any 
alteration in the expref 
my imprifonment are 
er what to 


me (willing me to confefs a ak and fo obtain ne fa- 


€ 
vour) by fuch an one, w hom you know to be mine an 


profefied enemy, I no fooner received this meflage 


, 


than I rightly conceived your meaning; and, in 

fay, confeiling a tra th indeed may procure my fafety, I 
fhall with all willingnefs and duty perform your com- 
mand. 

«* But let not your grace ever imagine, that your poor wife 
will ever be brought to acknowledge a fault, where not fo 
much as a thought thereof preceded. A nd to fpeak a truth, 
never prince had wife more loyal in al | duty, and in all 
true affection, than you have ever found in Anne Boleyn: 
With which name and place I could — ngly have con- 
tented myfelf, 4 if God and your grace’s pt afure had been 
fo pleafed. ither did I at any time fo fa forget ch hae 
in my exaltation or eceived queenthiy 

looked for fuch an alteration as I now f nd 

of my preferment one + on no furer foundation than your 


§ 
grace’s fancy, the leait alteration I knew was fit and fufii- 
cient to draw that sk to fome other object. You have 
chofen me from a low eftate to be your queen and compa- 
nion, far beyond my defert or defire If then you found 
me worthy of fuch honour, good your grace let not any 

y, or bad counfel of mine enemies, withdraw 
your princely favour from me; neither let that fiain, that 
unworthy fiain, of a difloyal heart towards your good 


Gg 4 ‘6 grace, 
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grace, ever caft fo foul a blot on your moft dutiful wife, 
and the infant princefs your daughter. Try me, good 
king, but let me have a lawful trial, and let not my {worn 
enemies fit as my accufers and judges ; yea let me receive 
an open trial, for my truth fhall fear no open fhame; then 
fhall you fee either mine innocence cleared, your fufpicion 
and confcience fatisfied, the ignominy and flander of the 
world flopped, or my guilt openly declared. So that what- 
foever God or you may determine of me, your grace may 
be freed from an open cenfure, and mine offence being fo 
lawfully proved, your grace is at liberty, both before God 
and man, not only to execute worthy punifhment on me as 
an unlawful wife, but to follow your affection, already fet- 
tled on that party, for whofe fake I am now as I am, whofe 
name I could fome good while fince have pointed unto, 
your grace not being ignorant of my fufpicion therein. 

** But if you have already determined of me, and that not 
ny death, but an infamous flander muft bring you the 


ying of your defired hap pinefs; then 1 defire of God 
¢ & f > 


hat he will pardon your evcat fin therein, and likewife 


cats thereof, and that he will not 


call you to a ftri@ account for. your unprincely and cruel 


ew re mnt 
myieif muft 


and in whofe judement [ 


doubt not (w 


y think of me) ming 


that myfeif may only 


bear the burden of your fure, and that it 


may not touch the i s of thofe poor gentlemen, 
it imprifonment 


for my fake. If ever I have found favour in your fight, if 


who (as I und ikewife in ftrai 


ever the name of Anne Boleyn ha 


L4 7 
th been pee 


ng in your 


ears, then let me obtain this requeit, and | will fo leave to 


> 


trouble your grace any further, with mine earneit prayers 


+ 


Urinity to have your 


race in his good keeping, and 
§ 8 


< 


ow 


ct you in all your ations. From my doleful prifon 


in the Tower, this fixth of May; 


? 


; 


Your moit loyal-and ever faithful wife, 


66 


** Anne Boteyn.? 
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NOTE [H],. p..169,. 

Propofal had formerly been made in the convocation for 

the abolition of the lefler monafteries; and had been 
much oppofed by bifhop Fifher, who wasthenalive. He told 
his brethren, that this was fairly fhowing the king the way, 
how he might come at the greater monafteries, ‘* An ax,” 
faid he, ‘* which.wanted a handle, came upon a time into the 
** wood, making his moan to the great trees, that he wanted 
<6 4 handle to ile withal, and for that caufe he was con- 
ftrained to fit idle ; therefore he made it his requeft to them, 


i he pleafed to grant him one of their {mall 


sie they v be 
faplings within the wood to make him a handle; who, 
miftrufting no guile, granted him one of their fmaller trees 
to make him a handle. But now becoming a completeax, 
he fell fo to work, within the fame wood, that, in procefs 
oftime, there was neither great nor {mall trees to be found 
in the place, where the wood ftood. And fo, my lords, if 
you grant the king thefe f{maller monatteries, you do but 
make him a handle, whereby, at his own pleafure, he may 
cut down all the cedars within your Lebanons,” Dr, Bai- 
lie’s life of bifhop Fifher, p. 108, 


NOTE [I], p. 182. 


HERE isa curious paflage, with regard to the fup- 

preflion of monafteries, to be found in Coke’s Inftitutes, 
4th Inft, chap, 1. p. 44. Itis worth tranfcribing, as it fhews 
the ideas of the Englifh government, entertained during the 
reign of Henry VIII. and even in the time of Sir Edward Coke, 
when he wrote his inftitutes. It clearly appears, that the 
people had then little notion of being jealous of their liberties, 
were defirous of making the crown quite independent, and 
wifhed only to remove from themfelves, as much as poffible, 
the burthens of government. A large ftanding army, and a 
fixed revenue, would, on thefe conditions, have been regard- 


ed as great bleflings; and it was owing entirely to the prodi- 


gality of Henry, and to his little fufpicion that the power of 
the crown could ever fail, that the Englifh owe all their li- 
berty, 
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berty. The tie of the chapter in Coke is, 4dwice concerning 


ne 


rs in Parliament. ** When 


v and plaufsble Projects and Offe 
any plauiible project,” fays he, ‘* is made in parliament, 
to draw the lords and commons to affent to any att, (efpe- 
cially in matters of weight and importance) if both houfes 
do give upon the matter project 


fent, it fhall be moft necefiz 


d, and promifed their con- 
ary, they being trufted for the 
commonwealth, to have.the matter projected and promifed 
(which moved the houfes to confent) to be eftablifhed in 
the fame act, left the benefit of the aé be taken, and the 
matter projected and promifed never performed, and fo thé 
houfes of parliament perform not the truft repofed in them; 
as it fell out (taking one example for many) in the reign 
of Henry the eighth: On the king’s behalf, the members 
-of both houfes were informed in parliament, that no king 
or kingdom was fafe, but where the king had three abili- 
ties; 1. To live of his own, and able to defend his k ingdom 
upon any fudden invafion or infurreGtion. 2. 'To aid his 
confederates, otherwife they would never affift him. 5 
To, reward his well deferving fervants. Now the projeé 
was, that if the parliament would give: unto him all the 
abbies, priories, friories, nunneries, and other monafteries, 
that, forever in time then to come, he would take order 

hat the fame fhould not be i te to private ufes: but 
firft, that his exchequer for the purpofes aforefaid fhould 
be-enriched; fe 


ondly, the kingdom ftrengthened by a 
continual maintenance of forty thoufand well-trained fol- 
diers, with fkilful captains and commanders ; thirdly, for 
the benefit and eafe of the fubje 


t, who never afterwards, 
ted), in any time to come, fhould be charged 
ay fifteenths, I 


(as was proj 
with fub 


, or other common aids; 
fourthly, left the honour of the realm fhould receive any 
diminution of honour by the diffolution of the faid mona- 
iteries, there being twenty-nine lords of parliament of the 
abbots and priors, (that held of the king per baroniam, 
whereof more in the next leaf) that the king would create 
a number of nobles, which we omit. The faid monafteries 
were given to the king by authority of divers ats of pars 


‘© liament, 
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liament, but no provifion was therein made for the faid 
** project, or any part thereof.” 


A NOTE to Chap. XXXI. omitted. 
HE parliament, in annulling the king’s marriage with 
Anpe Boleyn, gives this as a reafon, ‘* For that his 
highnefs had chofen to wife the excellent and virtuous lady 
Jane, who for her convenient years, excellent beauty, and 
«¢ purenefs of flefh and blood, would be apt, God willing, to 
** conceive iffue by his highnefs.” 


NOTE [K], p. 192. 
OLLTIER, in his ecelefiaftical hiftory, vol. ii. p. 152, 
has preferved an account which Cromwel gave of this 
conference, in a letter to Sir Thomas Wyat, the king’s em- 
baffador in Germany. ‘“* The king’s majefty,” fays Cromwel, 
© for the reverence of the holy facrament of the altar, did fit 


«€ openly in his hail, rere prefided at the difputation, 


6 procefs and judgment of a miferable heretic facramentary 
juag 9 


** who was burned the zcth of November. It was a wonder 


€* to fee how princely, with how excellent gravity, and ine- 


* ftimable majefty his highnels exercifed there the very office 


of fupreme head of the church of England. Hoy benignly 

his grace effa uyed to convert the miferable man: Flow ftronge 

and manifelt reafons his highnefs alledged aga rinft him, T 

with the princes and potentates of Cl aendoes to have had 

a meet place to have feen it. Undoubtedly they fhould 

have much marvelled at his majefty’s moft high wifdom 

and judgment, and reputed him no otherwife 

fame, than in a manner the mirror and light of 

kings and princes in Chrifiendom.” It was by fuch flatte- 
ries, that Henry was engaged to make his fentiments the 
ftandard to all mankind; and was determined to enforce, by 
the fevereft penalties, his rong and manifef? reafons for tran- 
fubflantiation, 
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NOTE [L], p. 195. 

HERE is a ftory, that the duke of Norfolk, meeting, foon 
after this at was pafled, one of his chaplains, who was 
fufpected of favouring the reformation, faidtohim, ‘* Now, 
‘* Sir, what think you of the law to hinder priefts from having 
“* wives?” ‘* Yes, my lord,” replies the chaplain, ** you 
«© have done that; but I will anfwer for it, you cannot hinder 

** men’s wives from having priefts.” 


NOTE [Ml], p. 210. 

7 O fhow how much Henry fported with law and common 

i fenfe ; how fervilely the parliament followed all his 
caprices 3 and how much both of them were loft to all fenfe of 
fhame ; an act was paffed. this feffion, declaring, that a pre- 
contract fhould be no ground for annulling a marriage ; as if 
that pretext had not been made ufe of both in the cafe of Anne 
Boleyn and Anne of Cleves. But the king’s intention in this 
law is faid to be a defign of reftoring the princefs Elizabeth to 
her right of legitimacy ; and it was his charaéter never to look 
farther than the prefent objet, without regarding the incon- 
fiftency of his conduét. The parliament made it high treafon 
to deny the diffolution of Henry’s marriage with Anne of 
Cleves. Herbert. 


NOTE [N], p: 221, 


T was enacted by this parliament, that there fhould be 

trial of treafon in any county where the king fhould ap- 
point by commiffion. The ftatutes of treafon had been ex- 
tremely multiplied in this reign ; and fuch an expedient faved 
trouble and charges in trying that crime. The fame parlia- 
ment erected Ireland into a kingdom and Henry henceforth 
annexed the title of king of Ireland to his other titles. This 
feflion, the commons firft began the practice of freeing any of 
their members, who were arrefted, by a writ iffued by the 
fpeaker. Formerly it was ufual for them to apply for a writ 
from chancery to that purpofe. ‘This precedent encreafed the 
authority of the commons, and had afterwards important 


confequences, Hollingfhed, p. 955,956. Baker, p. 289. 
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NOTE [0], p. 230. 
HE perfecutions, exercifed during James’s reign, are 
not to be aferibed to his bigotry, a vice, of which he 
feems to have been as free as. Francis the firft or the emperor 
Charles, both of whom, as well as James, fhewed, in differ- 
ent periods of their lives, even an inclination to the new doc- 
trines. ‘The extremities, to which all thefe princes were car- 


ried, proceeded entirely from the fituation of affairs, during 
that age, which rendered it impoflible for them to a with 
greater temper or moderation, after they had embraced the 
refolution of fapporting the ancient eftablifhments, So violent 
was the propenfity of the times towards innovation, that a 
bare toleration of the new preachers was equivalent to a form- 
ed defign of changing the national religion. 


NOTE [P], p. 296. 


POTS WOOD, p.75. The fame author, p. 92. tells 

us a ftory, which confirms this character of the popifh 
clergy in Scotland. It became a great difpute in the univerfity 
of St. Andrews, whether the pater fhould be faid to God or 
the faints. The friars, who knew in genera! that the reform- 
ers neglected the faints, were determined to maintain their 
honour with great obftinacy, but they knew not upon what 
topics to found their doftrine. Some held that the pater was 
faid to God formaliter, and to faints materialiter ; others, to 
God principaliter, and to faints minus principaliter ;. others 
would have it u/timate and non ultimate: But the majority 
feemed to hold, that the pater was faid to God capiendo firide, 
and to faints capiendo large. A fimple fellow, who ferved the 
{ub prior, thinking there was fome great matter in hand, that 
made the doétors hold fo many conferences together, afked him 
one day what the matter was ; the fub-prior anfwering, Tom, 
that was the fellow’s name, we cannot agree to whom the pater- 
nofter foould be faid. He fuddenly replied, To whom, Sir, 
foould it be faid, but unto God? Then faid the fub-prior, 
What foall we do with the faints? He anfwered, Give them 
Aves and Creeds enow in the devil's name; for that may fuffice 
them. The anfwer going abroad, many taid, that be bad 


4 given - 
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given a -wifer decifion than all the do&ors had dene with all their 
aiflindions. 


NOT 2 { Q]yip. 321: 

A“ OTHER at, paffed this feflion, takes notice in the 

preamble, that the city of York, formerly well inha- 
bited, was now much decayed: Infomuch that many of the 
cures could not afford a competent maintenance ‘to the incum- 
bents. To remedy this inconvenience, the magiftrates were 
impowered to unite as many parifhes as they thought proper. 
An ecclefiaitical hiftorian, Collier, vol. ii. p. 230, thinks, 
that this decay of York is chiefly to be afcribed to the diffolu- 
tion of monatteries, by which the revenues fell into the hands 
of perfons who lived at a diflance. 

A very grievous tax was impofed this {effion upon the whole 
flock and monied intereft of the king: 
induftry. It was a fhilling in the po 
years, on every perfon worth ten pounds or upwards: The 
double on aliens and denizens. ‘I‘hefe laft, if above twelve 


Jom, and even upon its 


ind yearly, during three 


years of age, and if worth lefs than twenty fhillings, were to 
pay eight-pence yearly. Every wether was to pay two-pence 
yearly ; every yew three-pence. The woollen manufaurers 
were to pay eight-pence a pound on the value of all the cloth 


they made. ‘Thefe exorbitant taxe 


$ On money are a ‘proof, 
that few people lived on money lent at intereft: For this tax 
amounts to half of the yearly income of all moriey holders, 
during three years, eftimating their intereft at the rate allowed 
by law ; and was too grievous to be borne, if many perfons 
had been’ affeéted by it. It is remarkable, that no tax at all 
was laid upon land this feffion. Th 


1e profits of merchandife 
fuppofed it could bear 
this impofition. The moft abfard part of the law feems to be 
the tax upon the weollen manufatures. See2 & 3 Edw. VIL 
cap, 36. The fubfequent parliament repealed the tax on fheep 
and woollen cloth. 3 & 4 Edw. VI. cap. 23. But they con- 
tinued the other tax a year longer. Thid. 

The clergy 
be paid in three years, “‘T’his taxation was ratified in parlia- 
ment, which had been the commom practice fince the reform- 

4 ation, 


were commonly fo hich, that it was 


taxed themfelves at fix fhillings in the pound to 
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iflativ 


ation, implying that the clergy have no le 
even over themfelves. See 2 & 3 Edw. VI. 


eg 
5 
cap 


P . 


NOTE [R], p: 4oz. 
HE pope at firft gave cardinal Pole powers to tranfa& 
only with regard to the paft fruits of the church lands 5 
but being admonifhed of the danger attending any attempt to- 
wards a refumption of the lands, he enlarged the cardinal’s 
powers, and granted him authority to enfure the future pof= 
feffion of the church lands to the prefent proprictors. There 
was only one claufe in the cardinal’s s powers that has given oc- 
cafion for fome fpeculation, An exception was made of fych, 
cafes as Pole fhould think important enough to merit the being 
communicated to the holy fee. But Pole fimply ratified the 
poffeffion of all the church lands; and his commiffion had 
given him full powers to that purpofe. See Harleyan Mifcel- 
lany, vol, vii. p. 264, 266. It is true, fome councils have 
declared, that it exceeds even the power of the pope to alic- 
nate any church lands; and the pope, according to his con- 
venience, or power, may either adhere to or re ecede 
declaration. But every year gave folidity t 
proprietors of church lands, and dimin 
the popes; fo that men’s dread of 
times was more founded on party zeal, than on very 
reafons, 
NOTE [5], p. 450. 
genes paffage of Holling feed, in thé Difcourfe prefixed to bis 
Hiftory, and which Jome afcribe to Harrifon, is as follows. 
Speaking of the encreafe of luxury : Neither do { fpeak this in 
reproach of any man ; God is my ju ut to fhew, that I 
do rejoice rather to fee how God has bleffed us with his good 
gifts, and to behold how that in a time wherein all things are 
grown to moft exceflive prices, we do yet find the means to 
obtain and atchieve fuch furniture as heretofore has been im- 
poflible : There are old men yet dwelling in the village where 
I remain, which have noted three things to be marvelloufly 
altered in England within their found reme mbrance, One is 
the multitude of chimnies lately erected; whereas in their 
young 
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young days, there were not above two or three, if fo many 


in moft uplandifh towns of the realm (the religious houfes and 


manor places of their lords always excepted, and peradven- 
ture fome great perfonage); but each made his fire againft a 
reredofle in the hall where he dined a 
The fecond isthe great amendment of lodging: For, faid 
they, our fathers and we ourfelves have lain full oft upon 
flraw pallettes covered only with a fheet under coverlets made 
of dagfwaine or hopharlots, (I ufe their own terms) anda 
good round log under their head inftead of a boliter. If it 
were fo, that the father or the good-man of the houfe had a 
matrafs or flockbed, and thereto a fack of chaff to reft his 
head upon, he thought himfelf to be as well lodged as the lord 
of the town: So well were they contented. Pillows, faid 
they, were thought meet only for women in child bed: As 
for fervants, if they had any fheet above them, it was well: 
For feldom had they any under their bodies to keep them 
from the pricking flraws, that ran oft through the canvas, 
and razed their hardened hydes. The third thing they tell 
of is, the exchange of Treene platers (/o called, I /uppofe, 
from Tree or Wood) into pewter, and wooden fpoons into filver 
ortin. For fo common were all forts of treene veffels in old 


drefied his’ meats 


time, that a man fhould hardly find four pieces of pewter (of 
which one was peradventure a falt) in a good farmer’s houfe. 
Defeription of Britain, chap, X»——— Again, in chap. xvi, In 
times paft men were contented to dwell in houfés builded of 
fallow, willow, &c.; fo that the ufe of the oak was in a man- 
ner dedicated wholly unto churches, religious houfes, princes 
palaces, navigationy &c. but now fallow, &c. are rejected, 
and nothing bu: oak any where regarded; and yet fee the 
change, for when our houfes were builded of willow, then 
had we oaken men; but now that our houfes are come to be 
made of oak, our men are not only become willow, but a 
great many altogether of ftraw, which is a fore alteration. 
In thefe the courage of the owner was a fufiicient defence to 
keep the houfe in fafety ; but now the afiurance of the timber 
muft defend the men from robbing. Now have we many 
chimnies; and yet our tenderlines complain of rheums, ca- 
‘Yarrhs, and pofes; then had we none but reredofles, and our 

heads 
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heads did never ach. For as the fmoke in thofe ays wa 
fuppofed to be a fufficient hardening for the timber of the 
houfe ; fo it was reputed a far better medicine to keep the 
goodman and his family from the quacke or pofe, wherewith, 
as then, very few were acquainted. Again, in chap, xviii, 
Our pewterers in time paft employed the ufe of pewter only 
upon difhes and pots, and a few other trifles for fervice; 
whereas now, they are grown into fuch exquifite cunning, 
that they can in manner imitate by infufion any form or fa- 
fhion of cup, difh, falt, or bowl or goblet which is made by 
goldfmith’s craft, though they be never fo curious and very 
artificially forged. In fome places beyond the fea, a garnifh 
of good flat Englifh pewter (I fay flat, becaufe difhes and 
platters in my time begin to be made deep and like bafons, 
and are indeed more convenient both for fauce and keeping 
the: meat warm) is almoft efieemed fo precious as the like 
number of veffels that are made of fine filver. If the reader is 
curious to know the hours of meals in queen Elizabeth's reign, he 
may learn it from the fame Author, With us the nobility, 
gentry, and fludents do ordinarily go to dinner at eleven be- 
fore noon, and to fupper at five, or between five and fix at 
afternoon. ‘The merchants dine and fup feldom before 
twelve at noon and fix at night, efpecially in London. The 
hufbandmen dine alfo at high noon, as they call it, and fup 
at feven oreight; but out of term in our univerfities the fcho- 
Jars dine at ten, 

Froiffart mentions waiting on the duke of Lancafter at 
five o’clock in the afternoon, when he had fupped. Thefe 
hours are ftill more early. It is hard to tell, why, all 
over the world, as the age becomes more luxurious, the 
hours become later. Is it the crowd of amufements that 
pulh on the hours gradually ? or are the people of fafhion bet- 


ter pleafed with the fecrecy and filence of noéturnal hours, 


when the induftrious vulgar are all. gone to reft? In rude 
ages men have few amufements or occupations but what day- 
light affords them. 
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